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INTRODUCTION. 


1. The Assam Census Eeport, which counts as Volume III in the series of provinc- 
ial reports of India, has two parts — Part I, the report 
o umes o e repor . proper, and Part II, the Tables, These are printed in 

separate volumes, and in order to save the reader the trouble of constantly referring 
to the Tables Volume, and also to present the statistics in proportional instead of 
absolute form, a number of subsidiary tables is given in this (Report) volume. A 
third part, the Administrative Report, is also published, but this is purely for use 

a 


t the next census and contains details of no general inteie.-t. 


separate 


Changes since 1911. 


The plan of the present report differs little from that of the last census. Chap- 
ters! and II have been divided differently, but the subjects of the other chapters remain 
as before. 

2. This, the sixth Census of Assam, was taken on the evening of the 18th 3Iarch 

Previous censuses. 1872 Assam was included in Bengal ; in 1911, 

it was censuscd as a part of the province of Enstern 

Bengal and Assam, but a separate report was written for Assam ; in all the other 

decennial censuses, taken in 1881, 1S91, 1901 and 1921, the province has ])cen a 

unit 

3. A few addition-: have been made to the area censused in Itjll. A tract of 

Kouvak tribe territory in tlic north-east of the Aaga 
Hills and some Khamti, Singpho. Abor, Alisbmi and Xaga 

Tillages to the north and east of the Sadiya Frontier Tract and the Lakhimpur 

district have been brought urdor ccmus for the first lime ; and a small area with 
two villages has been trausfevrcd from Bengal to the Sylhet district. 

An administrative change of importance has been the creation in 1912-11 
of the two new districts, Sadiya and Balipara Frontier Tracts, Tiie census of 
these tracts was taken only in the old settled parts transferred from the districts 
of Lakhimpur and Davrang, and in certain other parts regularly administered 
by the J’olitical Otficers. There is no detined outer boundaiy to these tracts, and 
no attempt was made to extend the census to the hills iuhabited by tribes which 
are only under loose political control. 

4. Detailed accounts of the arrangem-euts, di^culties and expenditure have 

census divisions and person- Administrative Report, published 

nei separately. The procedure has differed little from that 

of 1911. The following general summary is given to 
enable the reader to understand how the results have boon arrived at and to jucl^'e 
of the reliance to be placed on the statistics. ' 

There are fourteen districts and one State included iu the province. These contain 
thirty-four subdivisions includiug those directly under district headnuarteix As 
in priwioLis censuses, every district was divided into blocks, each under an enumerator 
(almost always a local m-m), whose duty it was to make the entries in the IG columns 
of the general schedule for every person in the block. There were over 47,000 such 
blocks, containing on an average 36 houses. 

In the remoter parts of the hills, where long distances separate villa- es and 
literate men are scarce, the enumerators had to deal with much laro-er blocks 
the bill mauzas of the Garo Hills, for instance, the aver “ 


houses. Tribal blocks in the 


Xaga 


Hills 


In 

rage rose as high as 177 


, • 1 Arm T ’O'ere equal to circles and in some ca-es 

contained over 2,000 hooses. In such cases the enumerator took several weeks 
his round. 


to make 


Blocks were grouped into census circles of about 
combined 


1 • 1 • , ^ 400 houses each : the circles 

were combined into charges each under a Charge Superintendent, whose eburo^P 
usually embraced about 1.5 circles or (3,000 houses. Circles and char-es vvem 
arranged generally to coincide with administrative units such as mauzas and 

tJi3»n3iS, 

In each subdivision of a district, the Charge Superintendents were direcGv 

the Subdivisional Census Officer, who was either the Subdi visional Officer him spVf 
or a gazetted officer of his staff. -imnseii 

In general control of the district was the District Officer : in Maninnv 
President of the Darbar under the supervision of the Political Agent. ^ 

The Charsre Sunerintendents and a, nmnliPT circle 


officials of the PoUce,lleYenue. and other DepirtmeTts, dlHheT” 


in addition to their ordinary duties ; the onnmtrators weleTmit alT noroffic Ws. 


3'S a rule 
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With the exception of a few paid men in hill tracts, the whole of the census 
staff in the districts worked without remuneration and more or less voluntarily. 

The total number of census officers employed was nearly 50,000. Detailed 
instractions for these were laid down in codes and books, and in the winter of 1920-21 
they were all trained in their duties by the next higher officials in the chain, ending 
with the Subdivisional Census Officers. In the course of my tours I attended 
meetings of the census officials in most subdivisions, explained procedure and 
discussed difficulties. 

The diversity of questions to be answered in the schedules, the detailed instruc- 
\ tions under each heading, the illiteracy of the people and the various caste, lani^uage 

and social disputes which arose made the task of training no easy one. The result 
achieved reflects the greatest credit, in most districts, on all who took part. 

5. The census of Israel and Judah taken by Joab for King David occupied nine 

months and twenty days, and even then only the numbers 
provisional people aud of fighting men were placed on record. 

The Indian Census records many other diverse statistics 
and, with all its primitive methods, can certainly lay claim to greater speed than this 
in'the actual counting and reporting, as the following notes will show. 

In October and November 1920, numbers were put on all houses by the enumer- 
ators. A house was defined as the dwelling place of a commensal family. 

In January and February 1921, a preliminary enumeration was made. The 
entries were made usually on blank paper and were inspectei and corrected where 
necessary by the supervisors and Charge Superintendents. 

On the Census night, by which time the rough drafts had been copied into the 
schedules, the enumerators went round their blocks for the final enumeration, which 
consisted in reading over the entries at each house, striking out absentees, and 
entering up new arrivals. 

In the greater part of the Hills, this final enumeration was impossible and 
the preliminary entries were used as final. This omission has little effect on the 
accuracy of the census, however. In many cases modifications for births, deaths 
and new arrivals were made on the reports of village healmen received close up 
to the final census date, and generally owing to the immobile nature of the hill people 
the de jurp. population statistics obtained by this method are quite accurate enough 
for all ordinary purposes. 

Special arrangements were made for enutneration of travellers, troops, survey 
parties, Avandering gangs, tea gardens, forest areas and mooring ghats. Night trains 
were halted at special stati)ns and in mail trains and steamers a spociil runnig staff 
carried out tbe passengers’ census en route. On the Brahmaputra and other great 
rivers patrol boats with special enumerators Avere statii^ned to c itch travellers by 
boat. 

On the morning after the census the enumerators of each circle assembled Avith 
their supervisors and circle totals were struck for occupied houses and for population 
by sex. Ihese were sent at once to Charge Superintendents, who made summaries and 
despatciied them to district or subdivisional headquarters. To get these summaries 
in as quickly and safely as possible all kinds of conveyance Avere pressed into service — 
hors?, bicycle, motor car, train, steamer, boat, runner, elephant and the telegraph Avere 
all used in various places. 

The preparation and checking of totals of the different units and their despatch 
in many instances for long distances over difficult country necessarily took some time; 
neveitheless all the district totals Avere made up and telegraphed to the Census 
Commissioner and the Provincial Superintendent by the Sth day after the census. 
These provisional totals Avere found to differ by less than 1 in a thousand from the 
final corrected totals prepared later in the tabulation offices. The honours for 
swiftness and accuracy fell to Sadiya Frontier Tract and Cachar. The former was the 
first and only district to telegraph its figures on the 20th March— less than K6 hours 
after the official time for ending the census ; the total differed by only -02 per cent, 
from the final corrected total. The Cachar total which was wired on the morning of 
the 21st Avas the most accurate in the province, showing a difference of only 4 per 
hundred thousand on a population of over half a million. 

6. After the despatch of provisional totals the schedules were sent to copying 

offices. Of these there were five, 2 central office 
^ ^ for the As8*m and Surma Valleys at Gauhati and Sylhet 

and three at district headquarters for Manipur, Lushai Hills and the Khasi Hills. 

« 
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No mechanical processes of sorting or tabulation were introduced. As in 1901 
and 1931, every person enumerated was allotted a slip shosviug by colour, printed 
symbols and copied entries all the particulars entered in tbe schedule against his 
name. The preparation of the slips took about three months with a staff of some 
450 men ; this stage would have been finished much more quickly but for a dearth of 
suitable copyists and consequent slow woi’k in the Lushai Hills. 

All the slips were sent to the two central offices for sorting. This process was 
finished ia September, about six months after the census. Tickets showing particulars 
required, for all the tables w^ere prepared for the smaller units and groups by the 
sorters and these were entered up in compilation registers at the Gauhati Central 
office. Compilation of figures fv>r all the important tables was finished by February 
1922, when the Gauhati office w'as closed. Certain tables were left to be prepared 
in the head office at Shillong, notably the industrial (factory and cottage industry) 
tables for which special schedules had been issued, one or two of the occupational 
tables and the subsidiary tables for all the chapters of this volume. 

Final checking and printing of the tables and report was done at Shillong also. 

7. The cost of this census is necessarily much greater than those of previous 

years. The war of 1914-18 and other world causes 
combined to raise wages and prices. TVe had therefore 
to pay more to our copyists, sorters and compilers and more for our paper and 
printing than in former years. Further, for administrative reasons, I was detailed 
bv Government for other duties away from my headquarters, for about 8 months 
in the years 1921 and 1922. This added the cost of retention of the Superintendent 
and hi's stalf for a longer period than would otherwise have been uecessaiy, and has 
delayed my report by several months. 

"Tcxkiug the actual cost of the hrst two years, and the estimated cost of the 
third year (certain printing accounts are not yet finally adjusted), the total extra cost 
to Govcrniueut is Ils. 1,12,835. This gives a cost per thousand of the population of 
PiS. 14-1- il against Rs. 7-1-0 in 1911 and Rs. 11-2-0 in 1901. Comparison with 
1911 is hardly fair, as the greater part of the work for Assam was combined with 
that of Easiern Bengal and the cost per head is naturally lower the larger the 
population involved. Considering the rise in prices, the addition of two new districts 
and the expansion of certain of the tables, the cost compares not unfavourably with that 
of 1901, 


8. AVc have not had at this census any such serious mishaps as those of 1911, 

which caused Mr. MeSwiney to compare the course of 
Attitude of the people. ceiisus operations to that of true love. The printing and 

distribution of forms, in particular, went much more smoothly than was the case 
in 1311. Our chief trouble was delay caused by reflection of political and industrial 
disputes. It is true that the great .apostle of non-co-operation decreed that the 
census should not be boycotted, and we had therefore very little trouble from that 
cause. But we bad two or three strikes of the copyists in the central offices 
while railway strikes delayed receipt of completed slips at the sorting offices in some 


(3ases. 

The attitude of the people, on the whole, was one of indifference. The novelty 
of the census had already worn off before the last census was taken, and by this time, 
many people find it a nuisance. As exceptions to this must be noted those who 
are striving for social or other advancement and saw in the census a chance of 
adding evidence to support their claims. This has been discussed in the caste and 
Ian guage chapters. The better educated people also generally took more interest 
and lielped to make the reco.d accurate. The army of supervisors and enumerators 
objected ia rhany cases to work without pay. They were, of course, bound to do the 
work, under penalty provided in the Census Act, but it could not be expected that 
this form of lawful compulsory labour should be popular, especially when our budget 
ia the first year was cut so low that the census volunteers had usually to provide 
their own pens, ink and blank paper and material for house-numbering. 

A few men were fined, and more were warned, for neglect or refusal of duty, but 
in the end the great majority of cecsus officials did the work cheerfully and did it to 
the best of their ability. In Sibsagar, the Deputy Commissioner in course oFhis tours 
frequently asked the people if they would prefer a special tax to a little gratuitous 
labour, and was then met with ready acquiescence. Tea planters in some cases took 
an active interest and in others gave no help at all. The people of Sylhet made little 
objection. It would seem that their attitude to the census has changed sines 1881, 
when an Indian gentleman of position (possibly not himself a native of the district^ 
described them thus — “I'erocious as tigers, resentful as hears, obstinate as pigs, sense- 
less as savages certainly a dangerous set of men to deal with of a very 
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turbulent nature.”* Certificates have been distributed to supervisors pd enumerators 
in most cases over district officers’ signatures, but I take this opportunity of rendering 
thanks to all those unpaid workers who helped to make the census a success. 


9. There are still 


utility of the Census. 


many people who ask what there can be new to write in a 
census report. It is true that in studies of the people, 

ethnographical, linguistic and so forth, we cannot be 

expected to add much of interest to what has been written in past census reports 
and in special publications. But we have at least wholly new sets of statistics to 
work on, and it can scarcely he denied that the latest statistics and the exposition of 

their meaning must he of value to administrators as well as to students, especially 

in a province with such diversities of climate, community and customs as are found 
in Assam. It has been laid down that at the present census attention is to he devoted 
more to the statistical aspect and changes in the last decade than to matters of 
academic or general interest. 


"While the old saying that anything can be proved by statistics is nonsense, there 
is no doubt that anything can be proved by a wrong use of statistics. Especially is 
there a danger in a census conducted by the primitive methods which ue use that 
meticulous care in deduction may outrun the accuracy of the data. The data 
depend a good deal on the personality and intelligence of the enumerators and the 
subordinate staff in the abstraction offices, although inaccuracy is to a great extent 
eliminated by sufiervision and check. I have endeavoured to avoid this pitfall, 
but I cannot claim that all conclusions in the various parts of the report are correct ; 
and this must be my apology for a somewhat frequent use of the words ‘ probably,’ 
‘ possibly, ’ ‘ suggested explanation ’ and so forth. For the same reason. I have 
considered that elaborate mathematical analy.^es would be generally out of place until 
we have some firmer data to go on in matters such as age, literacy and division of 
occupations. 


10. As always, the brunt of the work, up to the actual census, hdl on the 

District Officers and their Suhdivisional Officers and 
Acknowiedgmen s. Ceusus Officers. I am indebted to them the more in view 

of the heavy extra industrial and economic enquiries which had to be made 
by them in connection with this census, in pursuance of the wishes of the Government 
of India. 


Particular acknowledgments are due to Messrs. X. E. Parry, i.e.s.. and 
T. P. M. O’Callaghan, i.p., for their arrangements in the Garo Ilills and Sadiya 
Frontier Tract; to Lieutenant-Colonel Playfair, i.a., for his personal interest in 
settling language and caste disputes in Goalpara ; to Tlr. W. A, Cosgra’<^e,,i.c.s., 
for infusing life* into the dry bones of the census at Lakhimpur. Mr. Cosgrave 
took charge of the district when the census airangements were far behind those 
of all other elistricts, and assisted ably by his census officer, Tlr. G. C. Pardoloi, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, evolved order out of chaos in a few weeks. 

Among district and subdivisioiial census officers, the greatest credit is due to 
Extra Assistant Commissioners Srijut Bhahataran Das of Nowgong, Bahu Radha 
Eaujan Dhar of Habiganj, and Babu Eajani Kanta Eai Dastidar of Silchar. I have 
to thank Mr.K. Cantlie,^ Subdivisioual Officer of Xorth Lakhimpur, for his personal 
care in pursuit and elaboration of the economic and industrial questions. 

The co-operation of all the municipalities was freely given ; special mention 
must be made of the help received from the Chairmen of Nowgong and Jorhat 
Municipalities. 

Acknowledgments are due to the Bengal Government for allowing' the great 
mass of our forms, running into several millions, in several languages, to be printed 
at the Presidency Jail Press, and to the Press and Forms Manager, Bengal, for care 
and expedition in the work ; to Mr. H. H. King, Supcaintendent of the Assam Secretari- 
at Press, and to Babu D. C. Nandi, who acted for him during leave periods, for care 
and attention in the printing of our numerous codes and instructions, as well 
as of this Ptcport and the Tables ; and to Messrs. A. B. Smart and E. G. Hardinge 
of the Shillong Drawing office for advice and preparation of maps and diagrams, 
Eor a drawing from uhich diagram No. 11 in Chapter XII has been reproduced 
I have to thank Mr. D. K. Eennick of the Survey of India. 


* See fieport on the Census of Assam, 1881. 
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To the numerous gentlemen who have acted as honorary correspondents on social, 
industrial and religious matters, I tender my thanks. From their reports I have 
obtained much of the matter incorporated in several chapters of this report, but it is 
impossible to mention them all separately. Rai Bahadur Agbor Nath Adbikari of 
Silchar in particular has supplied me with a mass of interesting information and 
comment. He is a veteran of five censuses, having passed by successive stages from a 
boy carrying the paint-pot for the enumerator in 1881, to Charge Superintendent in 
1911 and 1921. . ^ ^ 

I am obliged to Babu Sures Chandra Sen, Deputy Superintendent of the Gauhati 
Central office, for much valuable advice at the beginning of the operations, and later 
for his careful and unremitting work in preparation of the tables. My Head Clerk 
at Shillong, Babu Iswar Chandra Purkayastha, b.a., though new to census at first, 
has proved himself an able assistant ; he has saved me much labour by his careful 
checking and supervision and lias prepared the industrial and niany of the Subsidiary 
Tables himself. Most of my staff at the head and central offices have worked hard 
and spared no pains ; to them also I am indebted. 

G. T. LLOYD, 

Shilions, ^ 

f Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam. 

December 1922. ) r > 




•REPORT 

ON 

THE CENSUS OE ASSAM, 1921. 


CHAPTER 1. 

DISTBIBVTION AND MOVEMENT OF TEE FOPULATION, 

{i) THE AREA DEALT WITH. 


1. A summary of the physical and economic conditions and recent political 

History and additions. province was given in the last census 

report,* and more detailed accounts arc avaiiable in Gait s 
History of Assam, the Imperial Gazetteer and earlier census reports. It is 
unnecessary to repeat this information. The area dealt with is a little greater than 
that of 1911, the additions being two villages transferred from Bengal to Sylhet, 
and certain areas in the Naga Hills and the North-East frontier districts now 
brought under administrative control and consequently rendered possible to census. 
These have added about 21,000 to the population. No attempt was made to extend 
the operations to more remote tribal areas under only loose political contro.., 

2. Before proceeding to a discussion of the statistics, I have to note certain 

poiitioai changes. political and administrative changes which have occurred 

in the last ten years. 

On the break up of Eastern Bengal and Assam in 1912, Assam reverted to its 
former status of a Chief Oommissiouership, but on January 3rd, 1921, it was con- 
stituted a Governor’s Province, wich an Executive Council and Ministers, the latter 
being responsible to a Legislative Council with an elected majority. The franchise 
has been extended and members are nominated also to represent certain politically 
inarticulate communities such as Labour and inhabitants of backward tracts. 

A proposal to abolish the two Commissionerships has been made. During the 
last ten years, however, they have remained the same, except for the separation 
from the Assam Valley Division of the two frontier tracts, Sadiya and Balipara. 
These two districts were newly constituted in 1912 and 1914 from parts of the 
Lakhimpur and Darrang districts and are now in charge of Political Officers directly 
under the Local Government, 

3. Three natural divisions, the Brahmaputra Valley, the Surma Valley and the 

Natural Divisions. Hills, have been taken as in 1911 as the basis of 

discussion of certain of the census statistics. Most of the 
subsidiary tables in this report have been arranged accordingly ; while in the 
Imperial and Provincial tables in Part ' 
administrative divisions. 


II (the Tables Volume) figures appear by 


The coloured map at the beginning of this volume 
the main physical features of the province. 


shows all the divisions and 


(li) THE POPULATION DEALT WITH. 

4 . The population enumerated is 7,990,246 or nearly a million more than that 
Population. census. There were no great disturbing factors 

of a temporary nature at the time, and the number 
represents the normal population. In the greater part of the province, censused 
synchronously, we are dealing with the de facto population of the census night, 
persons living and actually present. In non-synchronous districts, -viz . the Naga, 
North Cachar, and Manipur Hills, parts of the Garo and Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
and the frontier tracts, the figures show the de jure population, or persons ordinarily 
resident, with the addition of a few traders and visitors who happened to be making 
lengthy stays in the country. Those were noted by the enumerators at varying times 


* Report oa the Census of Assam, 1911, pages 1-4. 
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from 2 weeks to 2 months before the censas date, and tlje number thus counted atos 
altogether about three-quarters of a million. Taking the average hills rate of increase 
as 8 per cent, in the 10 years, and average time of one month before the census as 
date of counting, we can conclude that the number so censused was about 500 less 
than it would have been it the whole count had been on the exact census date. This 
is a maximum figure, as in many cases the non-synchronous count was supplemented 
by reports of chiefs or headmen at a later date. The difference is negligible in an 
analjsis of the ten-year period. 


Accuracy of census. 


5. Very few reports have been received of omission or double counting, and the 

supervision and check by superior officers was so constant 
that there is little doubt of the accuracy of the synchronous 
count ; I do not think it differs by more than a few persons in a million from 
the actual number. As to the hill areas, the Deputy Commissioner of the Naga Hills 
writes “ It is probable that the immobile nature of the people has rendered the 
non-synchronous census far more accurate than any synchronous census wouU be ” ; 
and this may be taken as typical of other similar areas. 

There is a possibility of SDme omissions in the case of travellers and wanderers, 
but the number of these (given in Imperial Table III, last column) is not great, and 
the arrangements left little room for any persons to escape. 


{Hi) AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY. 


Statistics cf Population. 


6. Imperial Table I shows the area and population, urban and rural, by sex, 

of the Province and its main political and administrative 
divisions, together with the number of towns, villages 

and houses. Provincial Table I gives similar statistics for minor subdivisions of 
districts, while the seven subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter are arranged to 
compare densities in the different areas, and variations from previous years, and to 
correlate them with certain agricultural and vital statistics. 

7. The statement in the margin shows the area, population and density of Assam 

and of its chief administrative divisions. 
The area of the province has been taken 
as in 1911 ; the real area is somewhat 
greater, but as there are no outer boun- 
daries to the frontier tracts, the Survey 
department have not been able to supply 
any revised figures. Assam is larger than 
England and Wales, but carries a population little greater than that of Belgium, 

with a density only about one- fifth of 
Area and density. either country. Calculated on the 

surveyed area, the mean density for the whole province is now 130, or 122 if we 
take the area of the Sadiya Frontier Tract as 4,200 square miles, as estimated by 

t’pe Political Officer. This is an increase of 15 to the square mile since the last census^ 

■ ■ ■■ 



Area. 

Population. 

Density. 

ASSAM ... 

61,471 

7,990,246 

130 

Surma Valley and 

26,317 

3,571,198 

141 

Hills Division, 




Assam Valley Division 

26,787 

3,991,682 

149 

Frontier Tracts 

911 

43,350 


Manipur State 

8,456 

384,016 

45 
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following diagram compares the density with that of some other provinces andj 
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It is of interest to note that Assam, the North-East frontier province of the 
Indian Empire, has exactly the same density as has the North-West Erontier Province. 
It is still more than double that of Burma, on the east, hue less than a quarter that of 
our western neighbour, Bengal. 

There are no industrial 
centres or towns of any size, 
but the distribution of the 
people varies enormously 
within the province, ranging 
from 7 per square mile in 
the Balipara Frontier Tract 
to over 900 in part of the 
Surma Valley. These varia- 
tions are discussed in detail 
below. Although they are 
being levelled up slowly, 
their persistence is not to 
be wondered at. The static 
Donditions of fertile river 
valleys and vast areas of 
forest-covered hills have 
combined with the dynamic 
effects of past invasions and 
wars, destructive earth- 
quakes, and epidemic dis- 
ease to this end. 

The population and den- 
sity of the Assam Valley 
Commissionership now for 
the first time exceed those of the Surma Valley and Hills Division ; but the room 
for expansion in the former is still immense. 

Certain statistics of density and crops arc given in subsidiary Table I. , The 
total area under crops is estimated at 7 08 million acres ; this gives a density a little 
greater than 1 person per cultivated acre — or rather more than 2| bighas of cultivated 
land per head of the population. 



(tf) VARIATIONS AT PREVIOUS CENSUSES. 

8. Since 1872 there has been a continuous growth. The figures for the six 

censuses given iu Imperial Table II show that the 
Statistics of variation. population has almost doubled in fifty yea rs. A reference 

to subsidiary Table III at the end of this chapter will show this in terms of percentage 
increases and changes of density 
decade by decade. The increase is set 
out in the statement below. In the 


diagram the height of each rectangle 
represents the population in millions and 
the figures within each, density per square 
mile. 


Year. 

Population of 
Assam. 

Persons per 
square mile. 

1872 ... 

4,151,231 

68 

1881 ... 

5,129,391 

83 

1891 ... 

5^477,880 

89 

1901 ... 

6,126,945 

lOO 

1911 ... 

7,060,521 

115.^ 

1921 ... 

7,990,246 

130 

. 
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9. Some part of this increase is due to errors of omission at the earlier censuses. 
Errors at previous Censuses. 1° 1^72 the census was Certainly very inaccurate ; for 

instance Mr. Luttman-Johnson, Deputy Commissioner of 
Sylhet in 1881, wrote “ I never met a man other than an official, I never met a 

man who knew a man other than officials, who remembered the 1872 census 

I am inclined to think that the schedules were filled up by e.vamination of the rural 
policemen.” In 1881 also there were many defects, though not of the order of 
magnitude of the 1872 ones. Again, Manipur was omitted in the first and third, and 
the Lushai Hills in the first and second of the censuses ; the Mokokchung Subdivision 
of the Naga Hills was added in 1891 ; while another tract of the Naga Hills with 
a population of about 40,000 was newly included in 191 L. 

If we consider the effect of these area additions up to 1911, and make allowance 

for inaccuracy in 1872 and 18S1 on the 
lines suggested in the report of 1911, we 
arrive at the marginally noted figm’es as 
the probable real percentages for growth 
of the actual population. 

10. During these forty years river steamers, railways and the tea industry 

were contributing to the development of the province and 

Causes of previous Incrrases. i. * • • • ^ c i ^ ^ 

bringing nanaerous im nigrants, many of whom settled on 
the land after the expiry of their agreements. Up to 1901 the increases of the natural 
population, i.e., the Assam-born, were considerably less than those of the actual 
population ; in 1881-1891 the percentage growth of natural population was only 5*9, 
and from 1891 to 1901 it was as low as 1-36. The chief causes of the low rate in 
the latter decade were the great earthquake of 1897 and the epidemic oikala-azar. 
From 1901 to 1911 there was a great recovery in the gro.vth of the natural 
population to 15'2 per cent., even after allowing for the newly included Naga Hills 
tract ; with the same allowance, the actual population only increased by 14'6 per cent. 
The reasons for the difference, which indicates slower growth of the number of foreign- 
born-persons, were depression in the tea industry in the years 1901-1901 and exodus 
of the large railway labour force on completion of the Assam-Bengal Railway. 

The causes of the great increase between 1901 and 1911 have been analysed in 
the last census repoif;. Briefly, they were the improved condition of the tea industry 
after 1905, absence of unusual calamities and recovery of the people after the 
previous bad decade, which had left a propouderauce of people in the prime of life, 
tending to a rapid rate of reproduction. 

I have noted above how much of the whole increase shown by the census up to 
1911 should be taken as real growth and how much excluded on account of area 
changes and errors in counting. Consideration of the figures for actual aud natural 
increase shows that a large part of the increase is due to movement from outside 
into the province : I estimate that at least a quarter of the whole increase before 
1911 is due to this causa. If the Assam-born children of immigrants be considered 
also, the number will be greater, but the census gives no data for differentiating 
between these and true natives of the province. 


Period. 


1872-1881 

1881-1891 

1891-1901 

1901-1911 


Real 

growth. 

Increase shown 
by the Census. 

9'1 per cent. 

23'6 per cent. 

9-2 

»» » 

6-8 

5 9 

1) jf 

11-8 „ 

14-6 

If ff 

15-2 „ 


{v) CONDITIONS OF THE DECADE 1911-1921. 

11, The period 1901-1911 was described in the last census report as distinctly 

General. progressive. In the past decade, progress in growth has 

continued, but the speed has been retarded by various 
events of local importance, and by the universal influenza epidemic of 1918-19. It 
cannot be said that the standard of life has improved ; the economic condition of 
the people appears to be no better in 1921 than it was in 1911. 

12. There were minor frontier military operations in 1911-12-13, and the Kuki 
The war and military opera- rebellion of 1917“1919 Caused some devastation in the 

Manipur hills. The effect of the European war began 
to be felt in 1916. The high food prices were felt severely by those with fixed 
incomes ; the rise in prices of imported articles such as cloth, salt and kerosene oil 
was felt by all classes, though it was counteracted generally for the cultivators by 
the increased prices obtained for their surplus crops. Direct benefit to the province 
accrued from increased employment, mainly for the clerical and labouring classes. 
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Contingents of fighting men were supplied to Gurkha regiments ; artillery drivers 
and mechanical transport drivers were enlisted from classes with no previous military 
tradition ; some yo mg men of education went as clerks to military units and others 
enlisted in the Bengali regiment ; and several labour corps were raised for service 
overseas and in India or on the frontier. All these brought back sums of money to 
their ho ne districts on demobilization. 


13. B-ainfall was generally heavy, as usual in Assam, where real famine is 
Climate and crops. Unknown. Excessive rain produced several high floods, 

causing local scarcity at times. Crops were on the whole 
fair in the decade and the price of rice generally ruled high, with consequent benefit 
to the cultivators. In 1917-18, however, the price fell with the high yield and pro- 
hibition of export, causing difficulty to those with surplus stocks for sale. 


The average retail price of common rice rose from 13 seers to 7 seers per rupee 
in the first five years of the decade, fell to 10 by 1917 and rose agiin to 5^ by 1920. 
Serious damage was done by floods in the Surma Valley between 1^13 and 1916; 
'Goalpara, Darrang, Nowgong, Sihsagar andthe Kbasi and Jaintia Hills also suffered 
from floods at different times. In 1911-12 great damage was done to crops in the 
Lushai Hills and Manipur by a plague of rats which appeared with the seeding of 
the bamboos in that year. In 1913-14, Sylhet and Cachar crops suffered also frvom 
insect pests. The consequent shortage of food-grains and depletion of sticks were 
countered by measures of relief and agricultural loans from Government. In 1914-15, 
the fall in the cotton and jute markets affected growers adversely. Water 
hyacinth has spread greatly in many parts and threatens to be a perennial source of 
loss to the wet rice crop, as well as an obstruction to boat traffic and a nuisance to 
the tank water supply. 

The Agricultural Department succeeded in introducing potatoes, and several 
new varieties of rice with higher yields in localities where they were not grown before ; 
but the spread of improved methods and intensive cultivation has been slow and is 
still very local. Cultivation of indigo has been introduced in parts of the Assam 
Valley, but little progress has been made as yet in its manufacture. 

lu 1918 there was a severe earthquake, w'ith its centre near Srimangal in the 
Sylhet disti ict. Much pi’operty was destroyed, but loss of life was small and no 
permanent change in laud level was produced. 


14. The tea iudustry continued to flourish up to 1919, but in 1920 dislocation 

of trade and especially closure of the Russian market 
caused a serious depression and accumulation of stocks : 
many companies which had paid away high profits of previous years in large dividends 
and had kept no reserves came near to financial crisis, the number of labourers was 
reduced, considerable areas were allowed to go out of cultivation, and riots and othor 
disturbances occurred among the co flies in several districts. In 1921, however, with au 
agreement by the Tea Association to restrict ou‘;put, a rise in the tea market atid impro- 
vemeat in general health, the industry began to recover. Even after this temporary 
depression, we find that the area under tea is nearly 6 per cent, of the cultivated area 
of the province, haviu" increased in the 10 years by some 60,000 acres. The popula- 
tion censused on tea gardens rose from 702,000 to 922,000. The number of labourers 
was well over a million in 1919 but fell in 1920-21. 


15. According to statistics of tha Department of Land Recvords and Agriculture, 

the whole cultivable area in the province has dooreaied 
cuitiva- 5 cent. 01’ ovcr 2,000 square miles, owing to 

reservation of areas as forest ; but the absolute figures 
are not wholly reliable, as those for the permanently settled districts of Sylhet and 
Goalpara are based only on estimates. The net area sown, which is still only 25 per 
cent, of the total cultivable area, shows an increase according to the annual returns of 
about 50,000 acres. Immigration of c iltivators from Eastern Bengal and colonisation 
by Nepalis and eai-garden coolies increased largely and did much to open up 
waste land in the Assa’ui Valley, but as subsidiary Table I shows, large areas remain 
uncultivated. Attempts are being made to extend fruit cultivation in the hills and 
certain parts of the plains; the Garos are beginning to grow oranges, and in Sylhet 
proposals for pine apple tinning factories have been made. 

16. In development of large industries, apart from tea, there is little of 

achievement, but considerable promise, to be noted. The 
n us ry. Assam Oil Company extended their workings in Lakhimpur 

and increased their output from 3’3 to 6’2 million gallons in the decade. The petrol- 
eum previously discovered near Badarpur in the Surma Valley is now being exported 
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as crude oil for fuel by the Burma Oil Company. Oil has been found in several 
other places in the hills of the Sylhet-Cachar area, but it is not yet being worked 
commercially ; prospectors are at work in several parts still. Experiments in the use 
of bamboo and certain reeds and grasses for paper pulp have been made with some 
success, and a company has been started in the Kamrup district for the manufacture 
of paper : its operations are suspended at present for want of machinery. A 
corundum factory is now working in the Khasi Hills. 

The lime quarries of the Khasi Hills continued to export lime stone which is 
burnt in Sylhet for local consumption and export to Calcutta. A small factory for 
crushing lime-stone to be used as a fertilizer on tea gardens was staited at Sylhet. 
Generally, however, the tendency of educated Indian capitalists in Assam has been to 
follow the tea lead, opening new tea gardens, with sometimes a little fruit-growing or 
some fishing tanks as a supplement. Some of these ventures have proved successful ; 
but some, together with others of a more questionable nature, such as unstable life 
assurance companies in the Surma Valley, have ended in failure by the swallowing of 
shareholders’ subscriptions in expenses of management before the enterprises began, 
to pay. The Government experimental sugarcane farm in Kamrup has been made 
over to a Calcutta firju for the commercial manufacture of sugar. 

For cottage industries, it is scarcely possible to estimate progress in the decade, 
but it is probable that there has been no diminution except in the case of brass work. 
For the first time a census of hand looms and certain other cottage industries was 
taken in the province, and the results are shown in Provincial Table V. The Depart- 
ment of Industries is fostering home industries, and has arranged for exhibitions of the 
principal local products. Weaving, especially of silk, ontinues to prosper in the 
Assam Valley. The co-operative movement was weak up to 1918, since when it has 
begun to advance. A Provincial Co-operative Bank was established at Shillong in 
1921. 


17. The wages of agricultural and ordinary labourers and of domestic servants have 

v/ages. risen from 50 to 100 per cent, according to locality and 

circumstances, thus keeping pace more or less with the 
rise in prices. The recarded wages of tea garden coolies show less rise, but these arc 
complicated by other considerations, and a Committee was appointed in 1921 to 
enquire and report on the matter.* Prices and wages are discussed in more detail in 
Chapter XII. 

18. The public health, apart from the influenza epidemic, has been only fair on 

the whole. There has been a recrudescence of kala-azar, 
Public Health. which has been located in several districts previously 

believed free. A new treatment and legislative provision for enforcing segregation, 
however, render it improbable that we shall ever have again so heavy a mortality as 
that of the nineties. 


Outbreaks of cholera, small-pox and dysentery have occurred in various districts 
at different times during the decade. There has been practically no plague. Vital 
statistics show a crude birth rate of 31'6 and death rate of 25’9 in 1911. The rate of 
survivals, or excess of births over deaths, remaine I fairly high for the first four years 
of the decade ; then followed a heavy fall for two years, with a slight recoverv in 
1917. In 1918 the birth rate rose to 35’0 but the death rate was driven up to TG’l 
by the influenza epidemic. Owing to incorrect diagnosis (influenza being recorded 
as fevror, for instance, in many cases) it is difficult to calculate the death rate for 
influenza. The Director of Public Health estimated it at IT'Ol- per thousand for the 
whole year 1918 and 7’03 for the first quarter of 1919. In 1919 influenza continued 
for some months and its effect, combined with bad climatic conditions, lowered the 
provincial birth rate to 30’5 and raised the death-rate to 60’1. There was also in this 
year a very large importation of famine-stricken coolies, especially susceptible to 
disease. 


The year 1920 saw a recovery, when the birth rate again exceeded the death rate 
by 2‘5 per mille, and this improvement was continued into 1921. 

19. There has been some progress in communications, but many schemes were 
Communications. postponed OF abandoned for reasons of financial stringency 

during and after the war. Branches of the Assam-Bengal 
Kailway have been opened up to Sylhet town, and through Nowgong from 


* The report of the Committee ha? siiiee been published. The majority found, and the Government have 
a.ereei with the tindinj, that the rise in prices has exceeded generally the rise in wages in tea gardens, and that the 
coolie’s standard of living must in consequence have been lowered of recent years. 
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Chaparmukh to Silgliat steamer station ; one is also under construction to Hailakandi 
in Cacliar. A survey was made in 1920-21 for a connecting line between Assam and 
Burma in the north-eastern corner through the Hukong Valley ; the survey parties 
were actually censused in the transfrontier country. 

With the help of large Government grants in the first half of the decade consid- 
erable improvements in rural water supply and in roads an 1 bridges were made by 
local bodies : in the second half many projects suffered for want of funds. 

{vi) THE MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


20. The result of the conditions described above has been a growth in the total 
iriation-generai. population large but less marked than that of the 

previous decade when therfe was no influenza epidemic. 


— 

j 

j Increase 1911- 
1921. 

1 

Percentage of 
1911 popnla- 
tion. 

Assam 

929,725 

1 +13-2 

Brahmaputra Valley 

748,650 

+ 24-1 

Surma Valley (with North 
Cachar), 

98,323 

+ 3-3 

Hills 

82,752 

+ 8‘2 


The actual amounts and percent- 
age increases for the pi evince and 
natural divisions are given in the 
marginal statement. The details of 
variation for districts by sex are 
shown in Imperial Table II, and as 
explained in the title page of that 
table, only about 24,0C0 of the total 
increase is due to inclusion of new 
areas. There is little difference in 


accuracy at the present census ; we have therefore to look to natural growth and 
immigration as the two main causes of the provincial increase. 

The density is much higher in the Surma Valley, and especially in Sylhet, which 
accounts for five-sixths of the population of the valley ; and local calamities, with 
consequent lowered vitality of the people, have fallen more heavily and frequently on 
Sylhet than elsewhere. We should therefore expect less natural growth in the Surma 
Valley than in the Brahmaputra Valley. 

Again, the latter division has about double the Surma Valley number of tea 
gardens, suffered less severely from the tea slump of 1920 and has far more waste 

land awaiting colonists. 
The tendency of both 
causes is thus largely in 
favour of the Brahmaputra 
Valley.. The Hills are 
little affected by migra- 
tion. They are sparsely 
populated, but in parts 
suffered very severely 
from the influenza ejjide- 
mic, both in direct mor- 
tality and in the after- 
effect on the birth rate. 
Their intermediale posi- 
tion between the two 
valleys in the rate of in- 
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(2) Decrease 2 per ceni j" | 


Crease was to be expected, 

21. Details of immigrants, emigrants and natural population are given in sub- 
sidiary Table IV, which shows a very large increase of 
grawm*'°" natural immigrants iii the Brahmaputra Valley, a small increase 

in the bills and some excess of emigrants over immigrants 
in the Surma Valley. The natural population is obtained by adding the number of 
emigrants to the total population enumerated and then deducting the number of 
immigrants. 
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It thus takes no account of those who enter an area during the decade and die before 
the census date ; it also excludes those who emigrate to an area where they escaped 
census, — for instance tho:e in froatier districts who have gone across into 
unadministered territory. 

The fodowing statement shows the relative importance of migration and natural 
growth in the province and its natural divisions : — 



Gam (+)'Or loss 
(— > by migration 
in 1911-21. 

Variation of 
natnral population. 

Total increase* 
in 1911-21. 

1 Percentages of total increase dae to 


Migration. 

Natnral growth. 

1 

2 j 

S 

4 

5 

6 

ASSAM ... 

+ 4*1.94* 

+ 5*7.784 

+ 939,735 

+ 443 

+ S5-7 

Brahmaputra Valley 

-f 416,350 

+ 332,300 

+ 748,650 

-1- 55-6 

-1- 44-4 

Surma Valley 

— 14,216 

i + 111,987 

+ 97,771 

— 14-5 

+ 114 5 

Hills ... 

+ 13,613 

+ 69,691 

+ 83,304 

-f- 16-3 

-1- 83-7 


It will be noticed that immigration has accounted for somewhat less than half 
the provincial increase, and fo? more than half the total increase in the Brahmaputra 
Valley, while natural gro wth has had to make up for a loss of 11,000 in the Surma 
Valley. This excess of emigrants is due chiefly to the bad condition of the tea industry 
towards the end of the decade, and in a less degree to people leaving the crowded parts 
of Sylhet for new lauds in the Assam Valley. 

The Hills have gained a little by new arrivals, but much more by natural 
increase. The new immigrants to the Hills are chiefly Nepalese graziers and settlers 
everywhere, and some thousands of Chius from the Chin hills of Burma to the Lushai 
Hills and Manipur ; these are said to have come over to escape oppression from their 
chiefs. 

22 . Turning to subsidia w Table III, it will be seen that the density per square 
Density Changes. *^6 province has risen by 15 to 130 per square 

mile. The Brahmaputra Valley density is shown as 136, 
as I have taken the Sadiya Frontier Tract area at its approximate amount estimated 

by the Political Officer. 
If the surveyed area 
only be taken, as in 
1911, the density of the 
Valley would he 157 ; 
thus the real increase 
in density in the Assam 
Valley is about 31, 
against an increase of 
11, from 10 j to 420, in 
the Surma Valley and 
only 3 in the ‘Hills, 
where it is still only 37 
per square mile. These 
density figures show 
that expansion has 
taken place in the part 
of the province best able 
to ahsorh new popula- 
tion. In the previous 
decade the increase in 
density was 39 in the 
Surma Valley, against 
only 20 in the Brahma- 
putra Valley. 
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23. In subsidiary Table V registered vital statistics have been set out side by side 

vital statistics. population increases disclosed by the census. 

But for the disturbing effect of migration, the excess of 
births over deaths in the decade should be equal to the actual census inc/ease ; hence we 
might suppose that the figures for natural population, which are deduced by excluding 
immigrants and including emigrants, would correspond, up to limits of error of the 
recording agencies, with the vital statistics. 

It is not so. Columns 6 and 7 of subsidiary Table V show a discrepancy which 
appears giotesque. The difference for the area of the province under registration 
amounts to over 3t0,000. In Darrang and Lakhirnpur, the recorded death rates 
considerably exceed the birthrates; yet the census discloses substantial additions in 
both districts to the natural as well as to the actual population ! It is obvious that the 
figures are useless for purposes of comparison or checking with the census figures. The 
registration of vital statistics, though still greatly defective, must be presumed to have 
improved i^oraew hat in ten years and reasons for the great difference must be sought 
elsewhere. These reasons lie in the fact that census immigrants and emigrants are 
only countpd every ten years. There ai’e many immigrants who come during the decade 
and die before the date of the cinsus ; these swell the death returns, but do not appear 
in the census. Again, those who emigrate during the decade and who die outside the 
province before the census date will cause a deficit in the census natural population but 
have no corresponding entry in the death registers of the province. The number of these 
is, however, very much less than that of the former class. I have analysed these 
factors with the help of the annual Tea Garden Immigrant Labour Beports in Appendix 
A at the end of this volume. When they are ahowed for, the discrepancy becomes le.ss 
absurd, though still large enough to discount any serious deductions, except the one 
that the registration of vital statistics is still very imperfect. 

The system of registration and its accuracy also vary in different parts of the 
province, and it is therefore of doubtful utility to quote the figures except for 
comparison of the same areas at different times. In areas tested by the Public Health 
Department, omissions vary generally from 2 to 10 per cent. Births are probably more 
often omitted than deaths. 

The Director of Public Health is of opinion that the iafluenza epidemic bad a 
very disturbing effect 0 1 registration, owing t > the general insecurity caused by the 
ravages of the disease, and also in many cases to illness and death of the reporting and 
recording agents 

(y<7) DENSITY AND VARIATION IN NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

24. I come now to the consideration of variation and density of the population 

Province— General distribution. . , , i . 

in the districts and their subdivisions. 

In the report of 1911, Mr. MeSwiney commented on some remarkable contrasts, in 
that one-third of the total population was spread over an area of three-fourths of the 
province with a density le-s than 1.50 per square mile, and only 1’3 per cent, of the 
total area supported some 7'd per cent, of the people at a density of over 600 to the 
square mile. Subsidiary Table ll slio.^s the population by thanas and areas in the same 
density groups as were shown in 1911. From the table it appears that the pronort’oa 
of the population in the are is of lowest density has decreased from 33-4 to 30 per cent., 
some 4 per cent, of the 1911 lowest-density areas having moved now into the next 
higher class, owing tff colonization. 

In areas of over 600 per square mile we have now lOB per cent of all the people- 
This last result, however, is due more to minute calculation of densities, owing 
to partition of thickly populated thanas in the Surma Valley, than to actual 
growth. Another contrast shown by the table is that a little over half the people 
are still spread over about eight-ninths of the area of the province, while the other 
half is crowded into one-ninth of the area. 
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25. In the Biahmaputra Valley, density is still greatest in the west, as will be 


Brahmaputra Valley— General. 


seen from the map below. Kamrup still shows the 
highest density, 197, but it has been nearly overtaken 


both in actual population and in density, by Goalpara, where both natural growth 
and immigration have been greater. 


BRAHMAPUTRA VALLEY — DENSITY OF THANAS. MAP No. 4 



Darrang comes next with 164-, thus exeeeding the density of Sibsagar (l<i2) for 
the first time since 1881. Lakhimpur has increased to 143 and Nowgong to 108, 
The two frontier tracts, though placed in the Brahmaputra Valley for geographical 
reasons, have immense areas of jungle and are even more sparsely inhabited than 
the hill districts. The greater concentration of population in the west of the valley 
was explained in the last census report as the result of historical causes. Natural 
growth and the opening of the upper or eastern districts by the tea industrv would 
have gone far to obliterate these effects, but that immigration from Bengal has now 
increased so largely in the eastern districts as to maintain the distribution much as 
it was before. The greatest numerical increases are shown by Goalpara on the west 
and Sibsagxr and Lakhimpur on the east. Dividing districts into thanas, subsidiary 
Table VI shows at once, what mu<t be cause for satisfaction in an agricultural 
country, that the greatest increases in the valley have gone into the most thinly 
populated areas. 

26. In Goalpara district, there has been an actual increase of 161,838 — the 

largest for any distiict in the province — and the mean 
Goalpara. density has gone up from l.*2 to 193. Of this increase, 

two-fifths is due to natural growth and three-fifths to immigration. 


BRAHMAPUTRA VALLEY— VARIATIONS IN POPULATION 1911-21 MAP No. 5 



This immigration is an expansion of the influx noted at the last census and 
will be discussed further in Chapter III. The newmomers are chiefly Jluhammadan 
cultivators from IVlymensingh and other neighbouring districts, and "Nteches and 
Santals from Jalfaiguri. The former class' come by the river and have taken up 
much of the char and wmste land along the banks. The latter are opening up gene- 
rally the Eastern Duars, where the density has risen from 58 to 97 ; the e.xtension of 
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the Eastera Bengal Railway through the north of the district a dozen years ago is 
a contributory cause in this. The Chirang mauza of the Eastern Duars has thus 
increased its population twelvefold in the decade. The Santa! Colony of the 
Lutheran Mission and the Ripu mauza have increases of 75 and b2 per cent, respec- 
tively. Except for tlie influenza epidemic, the district has not suffered greatly from 
disease or calamity. The Deputy Commiss'oaer states that the decade his been 
fairly prosperous. The increase in the natural population is 13 per cent. 

As shown by map No. 4 above the density is highest (Maukachar thana, 567) 
in the south-west, and in the Dhuhri and GtTakganj thanas (390 and 392) adjoining 
Bengal. The Golakganj thana has lost 2‘9 per cent, of its people and other thanas 
have gained heavily. The thickly populated Maukachar outpost is shown as a 
separate police station for the first time. Goalpara subdivision has gained more in 
proportion than the Dhuhri (sadr) subdivision, and tlic two are now almost equal in 
density. 1 he greatest increase in the former is shown by Lakhipur thana, 87'7 per 
cent. There is still much waste laud to be reclaimed and the next census should show 
a further large increase in the district, chiefly in the tracts away from the Brah- 
maputra. 


27. Although Kamrup district had generally favourable climatic conditions, it 

had more than its fair share of disease : small-pox virulent 
in the earlv v ears of the decade, cholera in 1917, kala-asar 
stimulated by influenza, as well as a comparatively high death rate from the influenza 
epidemic itself in 191b-19. It is not .surpiising, therefore, that the natural growth 
has been less than that in Goalpara ; the percentage increase of natural population 
is only o'7. The total increase was 94,885 or 14‘2 per cent. This is somewhat 
greater than the inevexse shown in the last census; it is in accordance with Mr. 
MeSwiney’s prophesy in the 1911 report. Of the total increase, just as in Goalpara, 
two-fifths is due to natural growth and three-fifths to immigiation. The density is 
still greatest in the centre and towards the south-east of the district : Nalbari thana 
has 551 persons to the square mile, Hajo 359 and Palaebari 357. Some of the mauzas 
of Nalbari are very thickly populated, Upar Barbhag having 902, and Bausjani and 
Pakowa 842 and 818 respectively. 

If we reckon 5 acres as supporting not more than seven persons on the average 
under present conditions of cultivation, it is evident that there is considerable pressure 
on the soil in parts. There is still much room for expansion in the district, however, 
and further increase of population may be expected. Of the two subdivisions, 
Barpeta, with its large areas of waste and swamp, has only 146 persons to the square 
mile against the 223 of Gauhati subdivision. Cultivators from Bengal are, however, 
flowing more rapidly into Barpeta than into Gauhati subdivision ; the density increase 
in the former is 32 and in the latter 18. Large increases are shown by Chenga, 
Bagribari and Bl.owanipur mauzas in Barpeta. 

The extemion of the Eastern Bengal Railway in the north and west of the district 
has doubtless helped in the increase of both subdivisi ms. Tea gardens are not im- 
portant and the immigrants are chiefly Muhammadans from Mymensingh and other 
Bengal districts. These settle 1 at first on the banks of the Brahmaputra but have 
now spread inland and opened up land which had been out of cultivati jn since the 
subsi lence due to the earthquake of 1897. 


28. In L'arrang there was some cbole; a in. 1912, 1916 and 1919, and influenza 

took its toll in 1918 an I 1919 but generally the climate 
was cool and humid and conducive to liealih. The 
recorded birth rates in the influenza years ^ 918- 19 wore higher than the provincial 
averages but the district death rates were the highest in the province for heth years. 
These high death rates are most probably attributable to extra heavy mortality among 
new immigrants. K-jla-aoar is said to have decreased, and the material condition 
of the people is described as satisfactory on the whole. The natural increaj^e was 
lOT per cent., an improvement on the figures of last census. The density is no 
longer highest in the west, except for the single thana of Mangaldai at the south- 
west corner of the district. .Mangaldai subdivision, w'hich had shown a decrease at 
the last two censuses, has now increased in density from 124 to 140, but Tezpur 
subdivision lias a much larger increase from 101 to 157. Part of these increases is 
due, however, to the transfer of 500 square miles, almost uninhabited, to Balipara 
Frontier Tract. The possibility of this large increase in the eastera part of the 
district was foreseen in the last census report when it was remarked that a stream of 
settlers might be directed there by the gradual filling up of large areas of waste land. 
Calculated on the surveyed area, the mean density of the district is now 164, slightly 
exceeding that of Sibsagar. 
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Nowgong. 


Of the huge inci’ease oflOl.lSt in the tit il pjpulatiou, more thau five-'^evenths 
is due to immigrition. We have liere a great influx of Eastera Bengal cultivators, 
who have kept rather to the banks of t!ie Br ih'.u ip itra ; a stiil larger increase of 
tea garden im liigration, especially in Tezpar snhdiviuoa ; much cdonizitin by ex- 
coolies of the tea gardens, and a n amher of N’cpxlis who cinic as bnifaio-graziers and 
often slay to sdtle as cultivators. These last, uaiike the Be.agali settlers, have 
penetrated to the northern parts of the district. 

The densest thanas arc Tezpur in the centre (-13), an I Mangaldai in the south- 
west, 210 to the square mile. 

The inauzas showing the greatest increases are Oran:?, Dalgaon, Barchdu, 
Sakoinatha, Bagliniara, Halera. All tbe-e seem to be absorbing very large* numbers 
of settlers. Bishnath mauza shows a lai'ge decrease, but the Sako natha and Bagh- 
max’a mauzas have been cut off from it, and the figures supplied from the district 
for calculating the previous population of the parts seem to have been far from 
correct. There is as yet no pressure of population o:i the land. T.ne present culti- 
vated area can support more, and about a thousand square miles remain still itvailalde 
for settlement, eight-ninths of this being in ilangahlai subdivision. A further large 
increase in popuh'.tion seems probable in future, both by immigration and by natural 
growth, as the district appears to have recovered from tlie etfect-; of past had times. 
The Rangia-Tungla branch of the Eastern Bengal Bailway now connects the western 
part of Idangaldai with the outer world, and should he a factor in development. 

29. In 1911 the Census Superintendent remarked that there was no reason why 

Tsowgoug, having shaken off the effect f f the 1 891-1901 
kala-uzar epidemic and the 1897 earthquake, should 
not now resume its position as a prosperous and progressive tract. This hope has 
been partly realised. The natural population has increase I by 23,670, or 9'6 per 
cent., against the 14'3 of the previous decade. The reasons for the slower increase 
are epidemics of cholera and influeuza, a recrudescence of kala-azar, and disastrous 
floods in the Kopili Valley in 1917-18. 

Cholera is said to bo more or less ende nic in the district now, but kala-azar 
appears to he yialling to the new treatment. The decade has not been a happy one, 
but the statistics show that the vitality of the people and enterprise and industry 
of the new immigrants have surmounted the effects of disease and flood. The settled 
klA'-aj area increased from 237 to 321 thousand acres, and the land revenue, from 
5'3 to 0*4 lakhs of rupees. The density is still easily the lowest in the valley, except 
for the frontier tracts, but it has risen from 79 to 108, and the population at last 
exceeds that of 1591, the provicus high.est. Immigration has been on a large scale 
and has caused the proportionate increase on actual population, 31*9 percent, to be 
the highe-t in the province. As in DarraTig, five-sevenths of the total increase of 
93,266 is due to immigration. The flow of Eastern Bengal settlers has been much 
greater than in any other district except Goal para ; there has been a less important 
increase in tea g irden imm’gration, and a few thou'an 1 new settlers have come over 
from the crowded an 1 flooded parts of the Surma Valley. The density continues 
greatest in tlie valley of the Kallang river, Nowgong lhana showing 316 and Ilaha 
thana 248 to the square mile. 

Mauzas Dhing, Jurii and Khatwal have attracted the greatest numbers of 
Bengali immigrants. Dhing and Khatval have iuC'eas.-s of over 100 per cent, while 
the Juri population has increased eightfold, from 3,600 to 23,00). Naraati, Geru i 
Bokoiii, Kachamari and Jamuuapar also show heavy proportionate increases. Liim- 
diug thana, containing the hill mauzas, still has a density of only 23 per square mile. 
The Kopili and Jamuna valleys and the avestern c'laparis arc very sparsely populated. 
There is raucli room for expansion, and if and cholera are kept in check, 

there shoui I be another large iacreasc both in natural population and in colonists by 
the next census. 

.30, In 1911 it -was found that the increase of natural population of Sibsagar 

had exceedel that of the actual, that is that the district 
had lost by e.migration ; this was ascribed by Mr. Me- 
Svviney to the trekking westwards of time-expired tet garden coolies and the high 
death rate among new" immigrants. The position is now different The natural 
popu’ation has groxvn by 17‘3 per cent, and the whole populttion shows an increase 
of 19T per emt, on the 1911 total. The district is one of the most important in the 
province for the tea industry, and the boom in tea in the middle years of the decade 
brought in many new coolies. 


Sibsagar- 
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There was an outbreak of cholera in 1914, and some floods occurred in 1912 
and 1916. Otherwise, except for influenza, the decale has been one of some pros- 
perity. The high prices prevailing after the war, however, gave rise to extensive 
shop-looting and to rioting on tea gardens, with demands by the coolies for higher- 
wages. • Cultivators were not affected, as they gained by the high price of rice. 

The total increase of population in the ten years is 131,795. Somewhat less than 
one-third of this is due to immigration. The stream of Eastern Bengal settlers stops 
short before Sibsagar and the immigrants here are almost all tea garden codies. The 
district has the largest population in the vallej'^; but it also covers the largest area, 
and the mean density is only 162. Of the three subdivisions, Jorhat has the greatest 
density, 285, followed by Sibsagar with 281. Golaghat, with a large area of the Mikir 
Hills and the Nambar forest, supports only 75 persons to the square mile. 

A belt running in the centre and north-east is the most thickly populated part 
of the district. Sibsagar subdivision has the largest increase, but the other two 
subdivisions have also increased heavily. Jorhat thana is easily the densest thana. 
having risen in density from 319 to 461. A mguri, Titabor," and Nazira thanas all 
have over 350 persons to the square mile. The Majuli and the hill portions of 
Golaghat thana are still sparsely peopled. Mauzas Khangia, Kotohagar Charigaon 
Nazira and Godhuli Bazar support the densest population, all having 750 persons or 
more to the square mile. The mauzas having the largest increases in population are 
Nakachari, Thaura, Khalaighogora, Kardaiguri and Duar Dikharu. 

In Jorhat subdivision there is little room left for expansion, but there is still 
ample land in the north and east of Sibsagar, and round the hills of Golaghat. Tliere 
has been a good deal of clearance of waste land, owing to pressure in the crowded 
parts and to settlement of eu^-coolies. If tea continues to flourish and if, as seems 
probable, the stream of cultivating immigrants from Eastern Bengal continues its 
eastward trend, the population of Sibsagar may appoaoh a million by the next census . 

31 . The population of Lakhimpur is now more than five times what it was in 
Lakhimpur 1872. In the last ten years the actual population has 

grown by 30-5 per cent, and the natural by 23*3 per cent. 
This, like Sibsagar, shows a contrast with last census. Immigrants have now been 
absorbed, in place of the excess of emigrants shown in 1911. 

The natural growth does not represent all Assamese people ; in highly developed 
and old tea districts such as Lakhimpur aud Sibsagar it includes the descendants of 
many settled o.r-coolies, as well as children bom in gardens. These, if born in the 
district, the census does not distinguish from the indigenous population. Language 
might be used as a test, but even so, a eood many of the children of Behar, Central 
Provinces, or Madras settlers may be returned as speaking Assamese. This matter 
will be discussed in Chapter IX. 

The density of Dibrugarh subdivision is 180, and that of North Lakhimpur only 
105. The former contains the great majority of the tea gardens of the district, aud 
most of the coal mines and oil wells working in the province. North Lakhimpur is 
more low-lying and less suitable for tea. 

Dibrugarh thana has a density of 334. A few mauzas rise to over 400, and 
Jamira has 607 persons per square mile, but generally the population is not crovrded. 
On the east lies the Lakhimpur Prontier Tract, under direct control of the Deputv 
Cominissiouer. This v/as extended in 1914 by 83 square miles, containiug 13 Naga 
villages. There has been another extension of 206 square miles, W'ith some A! oi- 
villages, in the north. These changes have added about 1,700 to the popnlaticu. 
On the other hand, the district has lost territory and populatoin by the separation 
of Sadiya Frontier Tract in 1911 ; previous figures have been adjusted for this in tlsc 
principal tables, but the migratiou figures for 1911 could not be adjusted in subsi- 
diary Table IV as immigrants aud emigrants are not tabulated for units smaller tiaa.i 
districts. The Sadi/a migrations, however, are not large enough to interfere with 
general conclusions about Lakhimpur. 

The actual increase in the district has been 138,891, of which 1,700 is due to new 
areas, and a little less than half to natural growth. The rest is accounted for bv 
increased immigration, chiefly to the tea gardens. Mauzas Jaipur Phakial, 'iiplin'g 
Phakial, Sissi and Naobaicha have very large increases. Dibrugarh mauza lurs 
decreased by 6,500, or 32-6 per cent, of its 1911 population ; a few other mauzas also 
show small decreases. 
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There M'ere frequent outbreaks of cholera between 1914 and 1919. The district 
death rates were much higher, and tlie birth rates lower, than the provincial averages 
recorded in the influenza years, 1918-1919. It is thus surprising that the rate of 
natuial increase of popolation is the highest in the province; the paradox is probably 
due to the vital statistics being vitiated by serious inaccuracy and a very large 
number of deaths among the new immigrants. The most commonly reported cause 
(f death is malarial fever, the next respiratory disease. 

The land settled for ordinary cultivation has incrca,':ed from 247,010 to 317,000 
acres, but rice has still to be imported to feed the tea-garden j)opulation. In the 
sadr subdivision there are roughly two persons to the cultivated acre. 

The district was described in 1911 as the most progressive in the province. In 
1921, in the opinion of the Deputy Commissioner, the material condition of the people 
caniioi be said to be verv good. In 1918, following high prices, there was extensive 
Icoiing of markets and shops by Miris and Assamese ; in 1920, some serious riots 
occuired on tea gardens, after which the pay of coolies was raised. 

While considerable profits have been made in the tea and other industries, it does 
not appear that the indigenous population has shared much in these. Most of the 
tea gardens, the coal mines, the local railway, the petroleum wells, and the saw-mills 
are owned by European companies, and worked by people from other provinces, such 
as Eehar, the Central Provinces, etc., — in some cases even by Patbans, Makranis, and 
Chinese. I he rice mills and oil milis of Dibrugarh are o'wnecl by Marwaris, A good 
many of the professimal positions are held hy Bengalis; wholesale and important 
retail trade is in the hands of men of P.ajputaua and of Eastern Bengal; the smaller 
sh jps in villages are mostly kept by upcountrymen. Even the jungle clearing on tea 
gardens in the cold weather is done by parties of Nagas, Abors and others from the 
hills. This leaves little for the purely local man except home industries and cul- 
tivation. In Lakbimpur, home industries arc less developed than in any other district 
of the Valley, as can be seen from a glance at Provincial Table V ; for instance, 
the number of handlooms is less than half that in Sibsagar, and less than a quarter 
of the number in Kamrup. 

As to cultivation, the Deputy Commissioner states that the (?.r-coolie settlers 
have maintained their superiority over the local population ; the former are industrious 
and hardworking, the latter lethargic and addicted to opium. The Suhdivisional 
Officer of IS’orth Lakbimpur writes ‘‘ The people are prosperous but do not cultivate 
more than necessary for their annual needs. For clothes and piiyment of their 
revejiUe they borrow from the Kayas, or sell mustard and pulses to Kayas, who buy at 
their own prices,” More than two-fifths of the whole district population of 588,000 
are foreign- horn, and of those born in the district a great number must be children of 
foreigners. 


hlie transition to an entirely foreign Lakbimpur, foreshadowed in 1911, is not 
yet complete however. Ou the other side of the picture, an advance iu education 
and some new breadth of outlook is recorded. Educated local people are showing an 
inclination to emharlc on new enterprise ; some have taken up tea-planting with suc- 
cess, some have started business, and others taken up occupatirms which would have 
Ijcen consilered derogatory ten years ago. Eclueatiou and slackoniug of caste rules are 
said to be the reasoirs for this. Of progress by the indigenoas cultivator there is 
noU’.ian' to n>>tc evcopt a movement ogranst opium. The treasury figiircs of opium 
sale-, however, do iiot indicate muc-i .snreess iu shaking off the habit as yet. Iu 1911 
the ermaumptiou was 41G mauuds; in 1121, 637 inaunds. 

Vriutlicr the morement of the educated classes wdll expand and whether they 
can succeed in waking up tireir Cultivating fellows from their primal laziness is a 
inatOr fur the fniure ; possibly the census of 1931 will disclose something more than 
u ero increase iu numbers among the indigenous population, which increase appears 
almost certain. 

82. The Sadiya Frontier Tract was constituted as a separate district in 1912 and 

given its present name in 1914. It was formerly admi- 
nistcicd as a part of Lakbimpur. The whole mauza of 
Sadiya and some other portions were transferred, with an area of 389 square miles. 
In 1911, only this part and some Jiii'is living along the bank of the Brahmaputra 
were ceusmel, with a population of 16,996. At the census of 1921, no attempt has 
hem made to enumerate, or even to estimate, tlie remoter tiibes under loose 
political control, hnt a la gular census was taken of new areas under direct control. 
These are, the Pasighat subdivision ; the tracts containing Khamtis, Abors and 
Mishmis, in the Sadiya subdivhim; and the new Lohit Valley road, leading 
north-east to the Miju Mishmi country. 


Sadiya. 
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These areas, with a newly-started saw-mill, account for 17,619 people. Immi- 
gration in the shape of the political coolie corps and a number of Nepali* and other 

settlers gaves another 4 000 The actual increase in the ten years is 23,536; 

but only 88o, about one-twenty-fifth of this, can be ascribed to natural growth Of 
the rest, less than one-fifth is due to immigration, and nearly four-fifths to census of 
new areas. 

1 (, health was good, except for influenza. There is plenty of land for settlers 

but It IS a 1 covered m yirgon forest or rough jungle. There is no deduecl outer 

boundary to the district. Cousequently, the Director of Surveys has not been able to 
supp.y t e true area of the district, but only that of the part transferred from 
Lakbimpur, 3^9 square miles. The Political Officer estimates his area at 3 000 
square miles for Sad iy a subdivision and 1,200 for Pasighat. According to this the 
density of Pasigbat is a little greater than that of Sadiya, the average for the 
district being only 9 per square mile. The only mauza, Sadiva, has a clen-itv 
ot 33. Considerable expansion of the populatmn, both bv growth and by new 
immigrant graziers and cultivators, may be expected before'' the next cmsus. 

33. This district was constituted in 1914, 22 square miles being transferred from 

Baiipara. Lakhimpur and oOO from Darrang. The jurisdiction of 

+ n-n ^ the i ohtical Officer extends over the plains and certain 

parts of the hills to the north inhabited by Bluitias, Akas, Daflas, Apa Tanano-s and 
Mms, I. ut the census was taken only in the plains part, 13 villao-es. The calculated 
population of 1911 was 863 and this has increased to 3,819, chiefiv bv the eibliffi- 
ment of a tea garden and of sonie new Dafla villages. The area is practically all 
forest, but more expansion may be looked for by new settlement of hiUmen and possible 
extension of tea. The density, calculated on the transferred area only is the lowest 
in the province, 7 per square mile. " ' 

As in the case of Sadiym, there is no fixed outer or northern boundary, except 
for a small portion where there is direct contact with Bhutan and with the Tibetan 

province of Towang. 

34. The creation of some new thanas and subdivision of old ones enables us to 

Surma Valley— General. ollow density in the Surma Valley more minutely thau 

■n„ao V, -D xn 1 u- , ^^stance, Karimgani th ana in 1911 included 

Badarpur, Patharkandi and Rata ban outposts, with an average density of 434 This 
IS now resolved into four police stations for which areas and population have been 
tabulated separately, showing densities of 941, 460, 206 and 233. Prom map No 6 
It will be seen that population is crowded most in a belt running east and west in the 
middle of ttie valley and then bending to the south-west corner. 


SURf^A VALLEY- DENSITY OF THANAS. MAP No. 6 
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Practically this is the line of the Surma river and its conflnpnf tLp ^ 

Kuaara. The roasons for this clenrity are that the “rtvers a^tt olde t ma?n linef 
of cemmumoation with Bengal on the west, and that the country is soniew“S hilt™ 
near the rjver banks, producing more regular crops than the distant parts. In'Le 
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west and north-west, and generally in the north of the valley, are low-lying areas of 
less densitydiable to destructive floods both from sadden rises in the river on one 
side and from hill waters on the other; these floods do not drain off quichly and their 
damage is thus greater than that done to higher land near the big rivers. In the 
south the areas are of lower density owing t } their including a good deal of forest 
reserve and the jungle-covered spurs of the Tripura State hills. 

The valley ha^ lost on the balance of migration ; the natural growtli has been 4 
per cent., but the actual increase only 3 3 per cent. The incidence of disease seems 
to have been no worse on the whole than in other parts of the province and the small 
natural growth is probably to be attributed to the scries of disastrous floods, extending 
even to the centre of the district, experienced by Sylbet during the decade. 

The chief increases of population have been in Cachar plains, 6't percent., and the 
Sunamganj subdivision of Sylhet, 6‘6 per cent. In Habiginj sublivision, t!ie Jaintia 
Parganas and a few other tlianas, there were slight decreases. There are no separate 
migration statistics for Cachar plains and the Noi’th Cachar nills, but movements 
into and out of the hills have prooably been numerically insigniticant ; thei*e will bo 
little error in taking the whole district figures of immigration and emigration for 
the Cachar plains. 

35. The density of Cachar plains has increased by 16 to 269 ; it is far less than 

the Sylhet density because of the geographical poution, 
further east and more closely surrounded by hills, and 
owing to historical reasons. The west of the district is most thickly populated, 
Hailakandi subdivision having 491 persons per square mile against the 216 of Silc iar. 
Katigora is still the most sparsely peopled thana in the whole valley, on account of its 
large area of jungle outlying from the hills on the north; the density of Silchar and 
Sonai'thanas is kept down by large areas of reserved forest in the south. The district 
has suffered from epidemics of small-pox and choicra in several years of the decade, 
as well as from influenza in 1918-19. In 1913, 1915 and 1916 much damage was 
done by floods, but the effects cn the vitality of the people do not appear to have been 
so serious as in Sylhet, as the population statistics show. 

The natural growth of population has been 13'4 per cent., which is as high as in 
most of the Assam Valley districts. Owing mainly to tea depression, however, there 
has been a large loss on the balance of migration ; immigrants censused were fewer by 
21,000. Emigrants were nsore by over 3,400, partly from Cachar cultivator seeking 
new lands in the Assam Valley, and partly from departure of discharged garden coolies 
to their homes or to new gardeixs in other districts. 


SURMA VALLEY 



All thanas have grown in populition, Satlicherra and Sonai having the greatest 
increases. There is no great pressure on the soil, but owirg to the largo area of 
reserved forest there is not much land available for expaudon ; apart from the tea 
industry, therefore, only moderate growth of the population may be looked for. 
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36. As noteil above, the density in Syihet follou-s the course. of the central rives. 

It is greatest in thanas Karimganj (9tl), Golibgar.j (7ol), 

Biswanatb (863) and Habigauj the meanio' the 

district being 472 against 4.79 to the square mile in 1911. The nor nal cu.tivated 
area is estimated by the Direoior o" Land Records and Agiioultore !it some 2 4 
million acres, or an aTOrage o? nearly one acre per person. This sronld be more 
than enough for support o£ the popuLatiou, but much of the district is Io.a’ -lying 
and floods take heavy and frequent toil of the crops. Ths den-ity is lowest in the 
somh of Karimganj sub li vision, where there are large areas of hill and foi’est ; in 
the Jaintia parganas of North Sylhet ; and ia the Dharampassa and Tahirpnr tnanas, 
north-west of Sunamganj. In the last two reg o is thi land is very low, developing 
into inlanl seas in the rains. 

The Deputy Commissioner writes : — 

“In consequence of damage cansel by flooJ, eartiiquake and cyclone and prevalence of ep de nics, 
r.y., small pox, c'aolera, influenza and the co .dition of the people was far frsn prospero.is 
du ring fee decade. TaC excessively high prices of a'l commodities of dailv use h ve grcatlv worked 
upon the condition of the peoole. Suo'essive failures of crops due to flood have driven the pei-ant-. to 
boirowing. About 80 par cent of the whole poimlation are m doW and about 90 p.r cen^. are bally 
c'othel .. .. The introJuction and sale of standard if/i saries an I shirtings at prices fixed by 
Government was greatly iippr..-ciatcd by the people and relieved the Situation to a onsiderable 
extent.'" 

Notwithstanding these checks, the population has inereisel bv 63,006 or 2’ 7 per 
cent, of the 1911 total ; tldi is exactly the same percentage iucrease as that of Bengal. 
Of the total, natural growth accounts for nearly seven-eighths, being at the late of 
2'5 per ce it. Lo v as it is, this is more than 'double the r ile of increase of the 
all-India population. The gain bv excess of inrimigration is onlv 9,191 ; the tea garden 
population had beea increasing fai ly steadily up to 1929, wiien the slump came, 
otherwi e there had been a large deficit on migration. Tlie increase is distributed 
irregularly amoiig the thanas, as will be seen from a glance at map No. 7. It is 
fairly uniform in Sunamgaiij .subdivisio 1 , whil* in the other sub livisio.as, both in- 
creases and decreases occur. In North Sylhet with a general increase of 15,000, or 
2'9 per cent., the Jaintia parganas show a cleerease. It is not difficult to understand 
the deciease, mainly in the Gowainghat an I Jaintiapar t.ianas : this area has suffered 
from a succession of flcols extraordinarv even for Sylhet. in the list few years of the 
decade; in the opinion of the Sub- Deputy Collec or of the Govainghat tahsil, worse 
than has been known before. The vitality of the people m ist have been lowered and 
mortality at the extiemes of life raised. It is p ohahle also that the number of 
marriages fell off in this flcol area especially. 

In Karimganj subdivision, Badarpur and Karimganj police stations show 
decreases, but I do not think th^se are real In 1911 these two nvitli Patliarkandi and 
Ratabari were combined in a munh greater Karimganj tliana, and if the four be 
co&sidered together, it is fo ind that tliere ha ^ beeu an increase of 3 per ce it. The 
adjustments of 1911 figures we re made on dati supulied by the local authorities and 
the difference is probab'y due to an e ror in these data. The increase in Karimganj 
subdivision as a whole is 16,103, or 3'5 per cent, b’or simiiar reasons the apparent 
large increase (56‘6 per cent.) in the Srimangil thana, and decrease (22'6) in Rajnagar, 
with the small decrease of O’t in Maulvi Bazar thana, are open to doubt. 
Maulvi Bazar thana has bef'n divi led into four parts since 1911; taken as a whole 
these have an increase of 3'4 per cent,, so that an error in th'u 1911 data is probable. 
The increase for South Sylhet subdivision is 10,020, or 2 5 per cent. 

Hab'ganj thana hiis decreased by 61 per cent., and smaller losses are shoivn hv 
Muchikandi, Madhabpur and Lakhai. Tlie.se cannot be explained by any error in 
calculation, as alth'mgh there are slight increases in Baniichong, Ajmiri^anj and 
Nabiganj thanas, the whole Habigauj subdivisi'm show's a decrea.se of 4,731 or (i 8 per 
cent. The lo ml Officers and non-officials e.xphin this as being rim lo had epidemic.s 
of disease, ehiv'fly influenza, small-pux and kJa-azar. It is, however, doubtful ii; 
Habiganj suffered more than other part«. 

I think that e nigration is a probable factor. Bengal statisti ’s show that the 
number of Sylhet people censused in Tripura State is now nearly 31,000— an increase 
of 8,400 over the L^ll number. We have no record of migration by subdivisions, 
but as the deficit thanas are close to the Tripura border and there is communication by 
nil and otherwise, it is fair to conjecture that a considerable number of the emigrants 
have gone over from Habiganj. All the decrease is among Hindus ; the iMuhammadans 
of the subdivisio 1 have increased by oyer 2,000. Probably forae of the emigrants 
are tea garden coolies. Some 4,500 Hindu Tiparas have also left Sylhet owing to the 
prohibition oijhummg in the southern hills. 
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In Sylhet tliere is still waste la- d to spare in parts, and though there is some 
pressure on the soil it is not as great as in some of the neighbouring districts of Eastern 
Bengal. Large numbers of the cultivators are owners of their holdings who are not 
litely to seek new homes. Some have settled in ^owiTong, hut the movement is 
stopping as the climate of the Brahmaputra Valley is said to be found unsuitable for 
Surma Valley people. By the next census, an increase of the indigenous population 
seems probable, large or small according to climatic conditions, with the birth rate 
continuing its recovery after the influenza depression. The tea gardens of the district 
have depended rather on quantity than on quality of the outturn in the past, owing 
to the large areas planted in hil soil. Grovth of the immigrant population depends 
therefore on the tea market. 

37. The area of the hills is so great compared with the population that an 

ordinary variation of population makes Ji tie difference in 
density. This natural division his an average of but 37 
persons per square mile asrainst the 3t of 1911. The order of density is the same- as 
at last census, the Garo Hills being first with 57. The areas of the plains mauzas of 

the Garo fliils are now known; 
their mean density is 65, while 
that of the hill mauzas, whose 
area is more than three times as 
great, is 55. The haga Hills 
district has 52 to the square 
mile, Manipur only 45. In 
the other districts we can find 
subdivisional densities, as the 
areas are known separately. 
In the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
Shill )ng has 43 to the squaVe 
mile against the 35 of Jow^ai. 
The North Cachar Hills density 
is 16, as at last, census. The 
Lushai Hills is the most sparsely 
populated district in the 
province, excepting the two 
Frontier Tracts ; Aijal has 15, 
and Lungleh subdivision only 11 
persons per square mile. 



All the districts show a fair increase, except the North Cachar Hill.s, where 
there is a snail decrease, 2 per cent , due pirtly to epidemics and partly to migration 
of Kukis, Kacharis and Mikiis to other districts after exhaustion of the best jJium 
lands available. 


S3, 311, 


immigrants 


or 8’2 per cent., of which 
are mostly Nepali 


The total hills population has increased by 
about three-fourths is natural growTb. The ex;ra 
graziers, labourers and retired sepoys. 

38. The Garo Hills population increased by 20,201 or 12'7 per cent. There 

has been a recrudescence of kula-azar, and excessive 
Garo Hills. floods in the plains mauzas did 

damage in several years. Some landless cultivators from Mymensingh and Goalpara 
have come inta the plains portion, but for the most part the district remains the 
same. I he 1 eputy Co.umissioner attributes the steady rate of increase to the 
unchanging life of the people. The hill Garos are prosperous' and contented ; they are 
well fed and well housed ; their jhums provide for all their needs and they have been 
getting good prices for their cotton and lac. Along the banks of the Someswari 
thev have taken to growing oranges and other fruit, and this is exj ected to 
add’ to their material prosperity. The war had little effect, as the people’s needs arc 
few. A Garo Labour Corps went to France in 1917-18, and the men have settled 
down on their return with no apparent change in their outlook on life. 

' 39. IntheJowai subdivision there was an actual decrease of 5,227, or 6 7 pel' 

cent. Although the population of Shillong subdivision 
Khasi and jaintia Hills. increased by 8'5 x)er cent., the net result is an increase 

of only 3'3 per c?nt. in the whole district ^ Thep was no appreciable variation in 


migraHon in the decade, and the Deputy Commissioner attributes the Jowai loss of 
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population to the Syntengs having hoen more seriously affected hy influenza and 
other epi lemics. A good matiy Khasis went to the war as labourers, motor drivers 
and clerks, and the rts iltant flow of ready money was helpful. The density is low 
in b dh subdivisions and there is no pressure on the soil. 

There has been damage to crips by excessive rainfall and wind at times, but 
the public health has not been affected thereby. Wages and prices of agricultural 
produce have risen with consequent benefit to the people, and on the whole the 
periol appeare to have been one of some prosperity. The rebound afier the fall in 
the birth rate following the influenza years sho ild result in a steady increase in 
future. 


40 . T he Naga Hills increa'se is 9,910, Kohima subdivision gaining 2,^194 and 

A'okokchun® 7,016. About 7.800 trons-Dikhu Konyaks 
® and others were included for the first time and censused 

in Mokokchung subJivisioa. Reference to sabsiliary Table IV shows a gaii of 
some 9, 00 on the balance of migration, so that the old population has really 
decreased by 7,500- or.nearly o per cent. 

Here a"ain, the influenza epidemic fell very severely on certain parts of the 
country ; for instance, it attacked Hohima jest when 2,000 c jolies were c mcentrated 
there for se; vice in the Kuki expedition. Kohima village i. self scattered into the 
jungle for a month, leaving corpses unburied in the houses or rotting in the field.s, 
and many other villages u'ce no less badly affec<el. Probably a certain number 
of people have gone across into unalministered terri ory, and are thus unaccounted 
for in the census, i^ut it is clear that the health of tlie district has been more severely 
affected than that of other hill areas, excepting Jowai ; Of the 7,000 immigrants 
censused, some are Nepahse settlers and some are Kukis ai d Kacharis from the 


Is'oith Cachar Hills. 



The mean density of the 
district is only 62 It varies 
primarily as between the 
country of the Angarais, who 
practise terrace cultivation, and 
that of the other tribes, who 
live by jhuming. Ihe Angamis 
can cultivate the same land 
every year, and in consequence 
their villages are much larger 
and closer together ; others can 
jhum the same land only for 
two or three years and must 
then migrate or find other means 
of subsistence. The Deputy 
Commissioner reports that there 
is even now considerable 
pressure on the soil in the Serna 
country, where scaicity is 
becoming more acutely felt every 
year. The Sernas are already 
the most dense on the ground, 
and their land has been jhi.med 


very severely. 

41 . The Lushai Hills have gained 7,202, or 7 9 per cent in the decade. The 

natural increase is only 2‘7 jier cent., tlii^ low figure 
Lushai Hills. being due probably to iitluenza having attacked the 

district twice : once in the general epidemic of 1918-19, and again at the end of 
1920 and beginning of 1921 in the eastern part of the district, in the latter attack 
about 15 per cent, of the people livi .g in the affected area were carried off. In 
1911-12 the bamboos in the hills seeded and in consequeT“C3 rats appeared and devoniel 
almost the w'hele of the rice crop. The icircity was relieved by Government relief 
and loans ; it is stated that the people still have much lian money to pay off and 
there "ore have not made much pro,n’ess towards prosperity. 

A whole village and many families from other vi lagfs of Aijal subJivimon 
have enugrated to Tripura, apparently to avoid impre.ssed labour. Some people of 
Lung’ eh subdivision have gone over to the Chittagong Hill Tracts and to Trijmra 
for the same reason. .At the same time, about 4,000 people have come over from 
the Chiu Bills and settled in the Lushai Hills to avoid oppression from their chiefs. 
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42. The population of Manipur Srnte has increas?.! bv 37,791. This is 10'9 
. percent, of the 1911 popuhitinn ; it is m ich less t!ian the- 

increase of tne previo.is aeC ide, owing ti the tailing 
off in rale ofgnwth in the hi li section. xViraoT ail the present increase is in the 
ya;ley section. xVligratioi is of little account in t!ie State and the ITesident of the 
Durbar explains the increase as due to the niiturnl exparsion of a jinpulation 
living in a fertile va’ley under an ordi.el system of a luiinistr itio i. The people 
are more prosperous than they uere t m years agi, owin.? to the increase of trade 
and the facilities for export of rice brought about by the Manipur- Dim apur cart 
road. The land revenue increise, which mav be taken as an index of extension of 
the area ruder cultivation, is over 33 per cent. 

In the hill section the conditions have been less happy, an I there is an iocr-ase 
of 1 097 only where the previous cernsns had shown Th; causes tendi ig t) 

this low rate have been the e.xtra havoc wro- ght by intlaenza among the hill tribes, 
the unsettlement caused by the Knki rebellion of 1917-19 an 1 it a Iverse effect on 
the birth rate, and a famine caused by rats among the south-west area Kukis in 
1911-12-11. The Tangkhuls, who have fine wet rice cultivation, are the most 
prosperous of the hill tribes. AdminiTrati )n htis hem i nproved by t!ie division of the 
hill sect on into four parts, the headqiiart -rs and thr.,e oithing sublivisio is, with 
au officer in charge of each. Uu/orennately the ar -as of the different sectio is 
are uot known exactly, so that density and i icrease of population c in only be 
shown for the State as a whole on the mips given above. The President of the 
Durh.-ir gives the approximate density of the hill section as IS and of the valley as 
3S7 to the square mile, but it appears that the latter figure is calculated only on 
the cultivated area; there is still room for expansion in the south of the valley 
and land is now being open ‘d out there. 

The vallev populat'on is more than double that of the hdl section and it is 
conceufrutid in an area less thin a quarter of that of the hills With internal 
peace the natural expansion of the pipulationof both areas should be greater in the 
next decade thm in the one under review. 


Summary and conclusions. 


43. I have shown that of the large increase of 929,000 in the population of the 

province, nearly half is due to immigration, and that 
most of the iacrense, I otb in immigration ard in natural 
population, has occurred in the Brahmaputra Valley. The immigration is partly to 
lei gardens, partly for coloaization of new lands by cultivators crowded out of their 
native districts and partly for grazing, lahonr or trade. The future of the tea 
industry cannot be foretold, hut it ii evident that even with the restricted output adopted 
by tea companies in 1921, a very large labour force must he kept up to supply 
Assam’s share of the world’s deman I for tea ; at any rate further permanent reduct- 
ion on any large scale of the tea garden immigrant, popul ition appears impirohahle. 
As to the stream of Bengal cultivators settling it the Brahmaputra Valley, it seems 
that we had only the advance guard in 1911 and that now the main body is just 
beginning to arrive. 9 he news of the p*omi ed land has spread to other districts 
besides Mymensiuj;b, the colonists are filling np the riverain tracts of the four low -^ 
distri ts of the valley and spreading inland from tlie Brahmaputra; their number 
has increased nearly fivefold since the last eimsus, and it will he not surpri-ing if they 
e.xtend further up the vail w and if the present number is doubled or even trebled 
by the next, census. They are industrious cuirivators, and x\s.sam is one of the few 
parts of India where there is still ample land awaiting settlers, and with no need 
for arfiiciai irrigation. 

Cclonizition by c r-garden c/oali:rs and by fvepalis is likely also to increase consid- 
erably; the latter, coming o.-iginilly as graziers and dairymen, are beginning to 
settle as cultivators in several parts Kala-aza/' has increa ed again but the prospects 
of treatment an 1 seg egrtion are hop ful. 

Natural growth of pnpnlaTon has been greatest in the Brahmaputra Valley, 
Cachar Plains, the Garo Hills anl Manijmr, all of which, except Cachar, are areos 
with plenty of land for expansion. 

It does not appear th it influenza affected these distri ds with the same severity 
as was found in other parts of the province or in the rest of India. The birth rate 
is rec (Veriiig, and continued normal or high natural increa'^es are probable. In the 
rest of the Hills and in Sylhet the epidemic did more damage, and as it carried off 
many people in the prime of life, recovery and reproduction may he slower. In the 
Surma Valley influenza showed itself most in the lowering of the birth rale in 1919 
and 1929, and in a very high infantile mortality in 1919, ihough doubtless this is 
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due also to continued local scarcity caused by floods. In the absence of another wide- 
spread epidemic, the population of Sylhet should grow considerably after the first 
two or three years of the next decade, though not so quietly as that of other districts. 
With recurrent floods and insect pests destroying crops and with the highest 
density in the province, the prosperity of the Sylhet people is likely to vary 
inversely with their increase, unless they adopt more intensive methods of cultivation 
or for the slack months some subsidiary occupation more remunerative than attending 
conversational gatherings. If the charka be found wanting — and not a few have 
been thrown into corners to remain covered with dust — the hope may be hazarded 
that a solution will be found in a wider use of the handloom. 


No direct influence of religion or race on population variations can he traced. 
Muhammadans predominate in Sylhet, and for reasons given by Mr. MeSwiney in 
1911 we should expect a higher rate of increase among them : yet Sylhet has less 
proportionate natural increase than its neighbour Cacuar, where Hindus are in the 
majority. Goalpara, with a majority of Bengalis, has a rate of increase between 
those of Kamrup and Sibsagar, both Assamese districts. 

Enquiries have been made as to the prevalence of infanticide, abortion and birth 
control. Infanticide is hardly known, except for two or three instances which have 
been brought to the notice of the Deputy Commissioner of the Naga Hills. In these 
cases and in the more frequent cases of abortion which are believed to occur, the 
object is always to get rid of the offspring of unauthorised intrigues, usually between 
parsons of the same exogamous group and therefore regarded as incestuous. In 
several other districts abortion is believed to be practised to some extent, but specific 
instances are not known. Western methods of birth control are now knowm to a 
good many of the educated class and are used to some extent by non-orthodox 
Hindus. There are said to be some village women cunning in the knowledge and 
adminstration of special salts, unripe fruit juices and caustic root-saps which cause 
miscarriage or abortion. 

In time some of the above practices may perhaps affect the increase of the middle 
classes, hut the general population is unaffected. 

44. In the census reports of 1901 and 1911 calculations were made in the 
The Assamese. Chapters on movement of population as to the variation of 

the Assamese people, by tabulating certain prominent 
castes for the five upper districts of the Brahmaputra Valley. I have thought it 
better to deal with this in Chapter XI (Caste, tribe, etc.). It is enough to note here 
that the number of people who can be distinctively called Assamese has increased. 


46. The actual numbers of houses in districts and lesser divisions are given in 
Houses and families. Imperial Table I and Provincial Table I. The definition 

of a house v as practically the same as that of the three 


previous censuses, i.e., it was generally the buildings, one or many, inhabittd by one 
commensal family. It was not the homestead or enclosure. Ihere were a few 
exceptions such as bungalows and public buildin'gs (jails, police lines, etc.), where 
each ward, barrack or building was taken as a house ; and coolie lines, in which each 


doorway was counted as a house. The definition is well suited to the province and was 
understood everywhere. Only one or two small diflBculties arose ; e g., in Darraug 
cases of agricultural servants living in a separate house but receiving uncooked food 
from the common store, and in Lakhimpur, Abor and Miri houses often containing two 
or three familiesibut having only one doorway. Before 1891 the definition was different ; 


hence in subsidiary Table IV, figures for only the last four censuses have been given. 
This table shows that the number of persons per house (taken to the nearest whole 


number; is the same as in 1911, for almost every district. In Goalpara and the 
Surma Valley, however, there is an increase of one person per house. 


In the former the difference is only slight, if the calculation be taken to fractions ; 
it is probably due to numbers of the new immigrants not yet having divided up into 
separate khanas or built permanent houses. In the Surma Valley, the difference is due 
to a remarkable decrease of 34,000 houses in Sylhet, where from the total gain in 
population we should have expected about 13,000 more houses. In the province as 
a whole and in all districts except Sylhet there has been an increase in houses pro- 
portional more or less to the actual inciease in population. The second part of 
subsidiary Table VII shows that in Sylhet there are now only 96 houses to the square 
mile against the 102 of the last census. 1 he decrease appears in four of the five 
subdivisions of the district and does not appear to be dv.e to any different interpreta- 
tion of the definition of a house from that taken elsewhere. Probably it reflects to 
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some extent the bad economic conditions of the decade in Sylhet ; the d^line in 
prosperity has lowered the marriage rate and has made it cheaper for families of the 
agricultaral population to stick together than for married sons to establish new houses. 
The high cost of building materials is also a probable factor ; many houses were 
destroyed by a cyclone in 1919 and some temporary villages were washed away in 
the floods of other years ; these have not all been rebuilt. Again in North Sylhet in 
1911 there were along the Kulaura-Sylhet railway extension many temporary coolie 


huts which have now disappeared. 

The average number of persons per house in the province is 5, as at the last three 
censuses. Of course, this must not be taken to mean that 5 persons will usually be 
found in a single house or family. The result found at the enquiry into social 
conditions at Beading in 1912-13 is probably equally applicable in Assam, viz. : — 
that the so-called normal family of man, wife and 3 dependent children and no other 
earners is comparatively rare*. There is no over-crowding ; houses are almost 
invariably of one storey, and, except in flooded areas in the rains, there is generally 
ample space in or around villages for children to play. 

46. The family is defined as “ a nu nber ef persons living and eating together in 

one mess, with their resident depe’^deots, such as mother, 
wddowed sisters, younger brothers, etc., and their servants 


The Joint family. 


who reside in the house.” 


In many cases, landed property remains joint after the younger earning members 
have separated and perhaps moved to other places for economic reasons ; this applies 
to Muhammadans as well as to Hindus. 


I have received a number of interesting notes from correspondents on the subject 
of the joint family system. There is a general consensus of opinion that the process 
of disintegration is being continued, but it has not been hastened much in the last ten 
years. It must be remembered that even before, the family seldom remained united 
after the lifetime of the brothers, and often broke up on the death of the father. Srijut 
Dalim 'iJhandra Borah, M.L.C., writes — 

“ Within my memory I have not seen any appreciable change in the system. I have never seen 
brothers living together as memberj of a joint family even for a decade .of years after their parents' 
death. In the majority of cases it does not extend beyond one generation.'’ 

The causes of the break-up are bitter quarrels, inconvenience of living in the 
same compound, a wider outlook on life due to modern conditions and a desire to 
have a separate purse on the part of the younger members of the family. It is the 
fundamental difference in ideas between the ancient and the modern which appears 
to have grown somewhat in the decade. Babu Kshirode Chandra Purkayastha, M.A., 
of Karimganj describes this as “ the spirit of individualism roused in the country by 
the spread of education expressing itself, inter alia, in a protest against the domineering 
autocracy of the mother-in-law and the elderly matrons of the family.” 

These causes are, however, acting more on the educated and urban communities 
than on the mass of the people at present ; Assam being predominantly rural, the process 
must necessarily be slow. Economic causes also, as I have suggested above in the 
case of Sylhet, are likely to retard the proceiK in the case of the agricultural population, 
although the tie of the family is said to be weaker in the case of the poorer 
classes. 


The results of the general tendency are of mixed good and evil. Some of my 
correspondents point to the moral deterioration of the family and the neglect of religious 
rites, others laud the spirit of individual independence and self-reliance and the growth 
of an extra-parochial, even national, spirit. Perhaps the most serious economic conse- 
quence is to destroy the traditional system of co-operative sickness and old-age insurance, 
for which there is at prest nt no Substitute, 

_ - 

• Bee Bowlej, The measurement ol social Phenomena, ** 1915. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Density, water-supply and crops. 


District and nataral division. 

Mean density per square 
mile In 1921. 

Percentage 
of total 
area of 

Percentage 
of cultiva' 
ble area of 

Percentage of gross culti- 
vated area which Is irri- 
gated. 

3 

a 

*S 

h4 

-3 

S 

0 

Ssi 

Percentage of gross cultivated area 
which is under 

Q> 

► 

"3 

u 

’O 

Si 

> 

3 

'S 

Net cultivated. 

<o 

p* 

04 

o 

<X> 

a 

4> 

Si 

s 

a 

a 

a • 

-g 

■2 g. 

5 ® 

Oil-seeds. 

Jute. 

cS 

0 

H 

All other crops. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

B 

a 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

ASSiM 



130 

71 

18 

25 

3 

3-3 

118 

75-7 

2-1 

5-2 

13 

5:9 

99 

BBlBKArnTBA VALt*r 

... 


136 

70 

16 

23 

3 

58 

98 

674 

31 

85 

22 

79 

10 9 

Goalpara 

... 


193 

61 

17 

27 

5 


lOB 

7S-6 

0*7 

IVl 

8*5 

0*1 

6*0 

Kammp 

... 


197 

61 

24 

46 

6 

111 

78 

75*2 

4*0 

9*8 

1-2 

©•4 

9-4 

Darrang 



104 

65 

16 

25 

2 

22*1 

84 

68*4 

3*7 

5*7 

B 

12 3 

lO'O 

Nowgong 



108 

85 

12 

14 

2 

... 

67 

57*1 

7-9 

16*2 

H 

3*9 

13-3 

Sibsagar 

... 


162 

71 

19 

26 

1 

0*4 

87 

64*7 

1-7 

4*8 

0*1 

13*6 

16*2 

lAkhimpor 

•• 


143 

83 

12 

14 

1 

... 

114 

67*9 

2-3 

45 

0*1 

23*6 

11*6 

Sadiya ... 

... 


9 

... 


4 

1 

48-2 

107 

66*7 

6-7 

8*4 

0*5 

1-7: 

17^ 

Bklipkn... 



7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

_ 

96 

... 

... 


... 


... 

Sfbba Taii.it 

« 


4M 

60 

47 

70 

0 

... 

134 

84-4 

02 

2-5 

»5 

4-7 

77 

Cachar Plaint ... 

... 


269 

41 

IS 

32 

4 

... 

12s 

67*4 

o-o 

2-9 

O'l 

•m 

120 

Sjlbet ... 



47i 

84 

70 

S3 

10 


143 

86*6 

0-1 

2-4 

0-6 

3-1 

7-2 

Bill! ... ... 



37 

76 

3 

6 

01 

113 

128 

664 

112 

21 

12 

... 

19-1 

Garo Hills 




SO 

6 

6 


19’6 

107 

60*9 

2>1 

6*8 

4*1 

... 

27-1 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills* 



40 

60 

4 

7 

0-1 

37*1 

230 

53*6 

5-7 


... 

- 

39*1 

North C&char Hills* 



16 

... 

... 


... 

... 

134 


... 

... 

... 

•• 


Naga Hills 



52 

80 

6 

6 



88 

70-0 

17*0 


... 

... 

12*4 

Lushai Hll's 

... 


14 

72 

2 

3 


0*4 

107 

75*6 

17-1 

0*7 


... 

6*6 

Maoipor... 

... 


45 


... 

. 


... 

... 

61 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


the caicnI&tioD for the piovince ss a whole and for nataral diTisions those areas for which figures are not available have 
been left oat of aecoaot. Tne agricultural percentages have been worked out on the basis of Dormal areas recoiled in the 
Season and Crops report of 1920>£1. 

* The agricultural stati^lcs of Cachar include those of North Cachar and those of Khasi and Jaintia Hills are for British villages 
only. 
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CHAP. I. — DISTEIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPUIATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Distribution of the population according to density. 



• In the Hills the density everywhere is below 60 per square mile. 

Nois.— The flgares in Mies show the percentage which the area and population in each class bear t o the total area and population of the 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Variation in relation to density since 1872. 


District and Natorai DivUiicai. 

Percentage of variation Increase (+) Decrease (-). 

Net 

1 variation 
^1872-1921. 

1 

Mean density per square mile. 

1911 

to 

1921. 

1901 

to 

1911. 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1881 

to 

1891. 

1872 

to 

1881. 

1921. 

1 1911. 

1901, 

1891a 

1881. 

187 

1 



1 ^ 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 , 

1 

11 

12 

13 

ASSAM 

... 


+ 13 2 

+152 

+11-8 

+ 6 8 

+23 6 

+ 92-5 

130 

115 

100 

89 

83 

6S 

BEAHMAPUXa. VALLEY 

... 


+ 2«’l 

+187 

+ 6-8 

+10 0 

+106 

+ 20-1 

136 

126 

106 

101 

92 

77 

Ooalpara 

... 


+ 26*9 

+ 30*0 

+ 2-0 

+ 1-4 

+ 15-3 

+ 06-8 

193 

152 

117 

115 

113 

98 

Kamnip ... 



+ 14-2 

+ 13-3 

— 7*1 

— P7 

+ 14-8 

+ 36-8 

197 

173 

153 

164 

167 

116 

Sarrang 

aw« 

■■■ 

+ 27-0 

+ 11-9 

+ 9-7 

+ 12-6 

+ 15-8 

+ 103*2 

164 

110 

99 

90 

80 

1 

69 

Nowgong 

a.i 


+ Sl-9 

+ 15*8 

- 24-8 

+ 10-3 

+ 21*0 

+ 63-3 

108 

79 

68 

90 

82 

68 

Sibsagar 

... 


+ 19-1 

+ 16-6 

+ 34-4 

+ 22‘4 

+ 23-5 

+ 158 5 

162 

138 

120 

96 

79 

64 

Lakhimpor ■.< 

... 

tsa 

+ 30-3 

+ 26-3 

* + 46-2 

+ 41-2 

+ 483 

+ 404-5 

143 

104 

82 

56 

i 

40 

27 

Sadiya 

**• 

Ma 

+ 132*6 

« 


••• 

... 

... 

9 

• 



'** i 

... 

Balipara 

... 

1 

+ 342-6 


... 


— 

... 

7 

* 

... 

- 

... , 

... 

fUBMA VALLEY 

... 


+ 33 

+18-8 

+ 5-3 

+115 

+17-6 

+ 580 

420 

406 

367 

i 

348 


266 

Cachar Plains ... 



+ «-4 

+ 13-4 

+ 12-9 

+ 26*1 

+ 43-3 

+ 144-1 

269 

253 


1 198 

168 

110 

Sjihet 

... 

... 

+ 2'7 

+ 10-3 

+ 4-0 

+ 9-4 

+ 14-5 

+ 47-8 

472 

459 

416 


365 

31» 

HILLS 

... 


+ 8-2 

+186 

+77-7 

•221 

+79-5 

+2187 

37 

34 

20 

10 

21 

12 

Garo HiUs 

... 


+ 12-7 

+ 14-9 

+ 13-7 

+■ 11-0 

+ 8-7 

+ 77-6 

67 

' 51 

44 

39 

36 

32 

Kbaei and Jaintla Bills 

... 

Sts 

+ S-5 

+ 16-2 

+ 2*2 

+ 17-9 

+ 19-6 

+ 73-3 


39 

34 

S3 

28 

23 

Korth Cachar Hills 

n. 

«ai 

- 20 

- 331 

+116-8 

- 6-9 

-32-9 

— 10*9 


16 

24 


12 

18 

Haga Hills 


... 

-f 6-« 

+ 46*1 

+ 6-0 

+ 1-1 

+ 34-6 



■ 

33 


31 

23 

Lnshai Hills ■■■ 

... 


+ 7'9 

+ 10-6 

+ 88-9 

t 

t 






t 

t 

Hanipnr 

... 


+ 10-9 

+ 21-7 

t 

t 

t 


46 

1 

34 


26 

t 


* Up to 1914, the two Frontier Tracts were incladed in Iiakhimpnr uid Darrsng districts, 
t Fignres not sTailsble. 
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CHAP. I. — DISTEIBTJTION AND MOVHMEyT OF THE POPULATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Variation in Natural Popnlation. 


District and Natural Division. 

Population in 1921. 

Population in 1911. 

Variation per cent. 
(1911-1021 in Natu 
rai population 
inorease (-♦-) 
decreaeo (— ) 

Actual 

population. 

Immi- 

grants* 

Emigrants* 

Natural 

population. 

Aetna! 

popnlation. 

Immi- 

grants. 

Emigrants, 

Natural 

population. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ASSAM 

7,990,246 

1,290,157 

75 806 

8,775,985* 

7,060,521 

882,06ft 

79,748 

6,2|4^1 

+ ftS 

BEAHMAPUTEA TALLEY ... 

3,855,892 

1,040,356 

17,448 

2,832,984 

3,107,242 

632,476 

25,918 

2,600,684 

-fl33 

Goalpara .. ... ... 

762,523 

212,039 

14,630 

566,114 

600,686 

119,233 

17,816 

600,867 

-fl8*0 

Kamrap ... ... ... 

762,671 

80,951 

15,113 

696,833 

667,786 

3L673 

22,948 

659,161 

+ 8-7 

Darrang ... 

477,935 

193,669 

4,267 

288,643 

377,314t 

121,308 

4,434 

260,433 

-HO-B 

Nowgong... ... 

397,921 

102,322 

9,001 

304,600 

301,655 

SS.OM 

16,241 

277.930 

+ 9-6 

Sibsi^ar .. 

623,197 

228.329 

18,849 

613,717 

691,402 

183,210 

14,983 

623,175 

+17-8 

Lakhimpur ... ... 

688,295 

259,166 

7,816 

330(946 

463,400t 

197,418 

8,736 

279,718 

-f20-5 

Sadiya ... 

39,531 

13.614 

134 

26,161 


Figures incinded In Lakhimpur, 


Balipara ... 

3,819 

2,S40 

3 

983 


Figures included in Darrang. 


SURMA VALLEY ... 

3.008 509 

238,784 

71.574 

2.901,359 

2,970,790 

245,640 

64,223 

2,789.372 

+ 40 









• 


Cachar (including North Cachar) 

527,228 

90,674 

13,681 

450,335 

497,463 

110,607 

10,207 

397,163 

-1- 13-4 

Sylhet ... 

2,641,341 

174.028 

83, ni 

2,451,034 

2,473,336 

163,466 

82,330 

2,392,209 

-i- 2-8 

HILLS ... 

1,065.785 

40,991 

17,558 

1,036,350 

982,481 

36.074 

20,852 

966,050 

+ H 

Garo Hills 

179,140 

13,329 

4,090 

169,901 

158,9S« 

12.883 

3,616 

149,668 

+ 13'8 

Khasi and Jaintia Hilts 

243,263 

12,959 

6,041 

235,346 

236,069 

11,611 

3,699 

227,167 

+ Sfl 

North Cachar Hills... 




Separate fi 

gures not ava 

liable. 




Naga Hills 

160,060 

7,205 

2,707 

156,462 

161, 05» 

3,614 

8,715 

166,161 

+ 0•8 

Losbaf Hills 

98,406 

11,022 

4,224 

91,606 

91,204 

6,982 

4,976 

89,198 

+ 2-7 

Alanipur... 

384,016 

8,416 

7,434 

383,034 

846,222 

7,996 

6,258 

3U,486 

-t-119 


* The Bgnres for Assam in column 6 include 5,3‘»2 persons who cannot be tabulated by districts vi* born in Assam unspecified ; and 42X 

born in tribal areas beyond the Inner Line. 

t The 1911 figures forDariang and Lakhimpur include lialipara and Sadija F/ontier Tract) respectively. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Comparison with Vital Statistics, 


District and natural diTisions. 

In 1911-1920 total 
number of 

Number per cent, of 
population of 

1911 of 

Excess (+) 
or deficiency 
(-) of 
births over 
deaths. 

Increase (-f) decrease (— ) 
of population of 1921 
compared with 1901. 

Birth. 

Deaths. 

Birth. 


Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

ASSAM 

1 , 952,760 

*. 892,415 

324 

3*4 

+ 

<5o.34S 

+ 

4i7,*S4 

-f 821,481 

Bbihmaputea Vailht ... 

1 , 028,697 

1 , 010,296 

333 

327 

+ 

18,401 

+ 303, *67 

+ 723*S£> 

Goalpara 

240,961 

222,872 

40-1 

37-1 

+ 

18,089 

+ 

64,847 

+ 161,838 

Eammp 

208,729 

189,479 

31-3 

28-4 

+ 

19,250 

+ 

37,671 

+ 94,885 

Darrang 

333,436 

151,195 

35-4 

40-2 

— 

17,759 

+ 

28,210 

+ 101,484 

Nowgong ... 

96,258 

92,602 

31-9 

30'7 

+ 

3,656 

+ 


+ 96,266 

Sibsagar 

213,310 

203,652 

30-9 

29-5 

+ 

9,658 

4- 


+ 131,795 

Lakhimpnr ... ... 

136,003 

150,496 

30-1 

33-3 

— 

14,493 

+ 

67,227 

+ 136,891 

SuBMA Valley ... 

924,063 

882,119 

3*4 

299 

+ 

4*, 944 

+ 

1 x 1,987 

+ 98 , 3 % 

Cachar plains 

149,235 

138,906 

31-7 

29-5 


10,329 

+ 

58,172 

+ 30,317 

Sylhet ... 

774,828 

74.3,213 

31-3 

30-0 


31,615 


58,816 

+ 68,006 


M9TI!.— The Btatemsnt is exclaalve of the figures of the hill districts and Froatier Tracts as birth and death statistics are 
not recorded in them as a rrhole. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Variation bp thanas classified according to density. 


Natural division. 

Decade. 

Yariation in thanas with a population per square mile at 
commencement of decade. 

Under 150. 

150—300. 

300—450. 

450—600. 

600 and over. 

1 

S 

3 

i 

1 < 

1 

5 

i 

6 

7 



(a) Actual Varia 

4ion. 



ASSAM 

X 9 II-I 92 I 

4 - 491,064 

+ 337 , 5*7 

-b 60,483 

+ 34,789 

+ 5,872 

Brahmaputra Valley 

1911-1921 

+ 408,212 

-H 270,613 

-f- 58,016 

•b 11,809 


Surma Valley ... 

1911-1921 

+ 100 

-f. 66,904 

+ 2,467 

-b 22,980 

I -b 5,872 

Hills 

1911-1921 

+ 82,752 

... 

..V 

... 

... 


(b) Var. 

iation per ct 

^nt. on 1911 

figures. 



ASSAM 

1911-1921 

+ 22-3 

+ *87 

+ 4'S 

+ 4'* 

-b 0 7 

Brahmaputra Valley 

1911-1921 

+ 35-9 

■+• 23-0 

+ 9'4 

+ 6-6 

... 

Surma Valley ... 

1611-1921 

+ 0-2 

+ 10-7 

-b 0-3 

-f 34 

-b 0-7 

Hills 

1911-1921 

-f- 8-2 

... 

... 


... 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLE VII. 

Persons per house and houses per square mile. 


Distriot and natnxal division. 

Average number of persons per 
honse. 

Average number of booses per 
square mile. 

1921. 

191 1. 

1901. 

1891. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

2 

3 

B 

B 

6 

B 

8 

9 

ASSAM 

ta* 

S 

S 


s 

27 


23 

23 

BEAHMAPUTEA VALLEY 

a«a 

s 

5 

s 

s 

29 

27 

23 

24 

Goalpara 

a • > 

6 

6 

6 

6 

34 

23 

22 

21 

Kamrnp 


■ 

6 

5 

6 

39 

34 

31 

35 

Dairang ... ... 



4 

4 

6 

38 

26 

23 

19 

Nowgong 



5 

5 

6 

21 

16 

14 

20 

Sibsagar 


■ 

4 

4 

5 

37 

31 

27 

34 

Lakbimpor ... 



■i 

4 

5 

35 

26 

22 

16 

Sadiya ... ... 



B 

• 

• 

2 

• 

t 

m 

Balipara 

• f s 

6 

H 

• 

• 

1 

• 

• 

« 

SUfiMA VALLEY 

«•* 


B 

s 

S 

87 

9* 

74 

6$ 

Cachar plains ... 

• 4a 


4 

4 

4 

65 

68 

46 

33 

Sylbet 

• « • 


5 

5 

5 

95 

102 

84 

80 

HILLS 

• *• 


5 

6 

5 

8 

■ 

8 

5 

Garo Hills ... 

• It 


5 

6 

5 

12 


9 

7 

Kbasi and Jaintla Bills ... 

• • 4 


6 

6 

6 

B 

B 

7 

6 

North Cachar ... 

t • t 


4 

4 

5 

B 

B 

« 

2 

Naga Hills 

• 4 4 


4 

3 

4 

16 

13 

10 

6 

Lushai Hills 

<44 

6 

6 

6 


3 

3 

2 

2 

Manipur ... 


5 

5 

5 


9 

8 

18 

• 


* Not aTailable. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

TEE POPULATION OF TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

47 . The towns of Assam would hardly be recognised as such by dwellers in 

the great cities of other parts of India or of Europe or 
Character of towns urban and America. Pearof earthquakes restricts buildings generally 

rural census. -J- 

to one storey only, and economy and heavy rainfall induce 
a wide use of corrugated iron for roofs and sometimes for walls and fences also. 

Paved streets with rows of high buildings, electric trams, statues of great men, 
are not to be seen. Ihe picture palace has hardly appeared and motor bandits are as 
yet unknown. Even in the lean years of the last decade, however, several towns 
have made progress in providing amenities of life for their inhabitants. More filtered 
and piped water supplies have been installed and electric lighting sy.stems have been 
constructed or are under construction here and there. 

Vital statistics point to healthiness of the towns, with their better water-supply 
and facility for medical attendance, against rural areas. In every year of the decade, 
the urban death-rate fl'as considerably lower than the provincial rate ; this was especial- 
ly noticeable in the influenza years 1918 and 1919 when the urban area death-rates 
were less than the provincial averages by 13 and 12‘3 per thousand respectively. In 
1919, the town crude birth-rate actually exceeded the provincial birth-rate, in spite 
of the deficit of females in towns. These facts indicate the existence of better condi- 
tions, rather than the different age and sex constitution, as the cause of superiority of 
town over rural health. Small as they are and often rural in appearance, there are 29 
places in the province which have either some form of Municipal government or some 
other characteristics entitling them to be treated as towns. A town was defined, for 
the census as including : — 

(1) Every Municipality. 

(2) All civil lines not within municipal limits. 

(3) Every cantonment. 

(1) Every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less than 
. 6,000 persons, which the provincial Superintendent may decide to treat 

as a town for census purposes. 

Under (1) are included 16 Municipalities, and 9 Unions under the old Bengal 
Municipal law of 1871 . Of the other four, Imphal is the capital of Manipur, and has 
a small cantonment attached ; Kohima and Sadiya are distiict headquarters and trade 
centres ; and Lumding is a railway centre. The last three the Local Government 
ordered to he treated as towns, although they have been found to have less than 
5,000 inhabitants. There are only four small cantonments : these have been treated 
as parts of the towns they adjoin. 

Statistics of population for towns by sex, with variations for six censuses, are 
given in Imperial Table IV, and their population by religion in Imperial Table V. 
Urban and rural populations are compared in Imperial Tables I and III. 

The three subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter show the proportion of the 
people living in towns and villages of different sizes ; groups of towns classified accord- 
ing' to size, with percentage variations at previous censuses; and numbers per thousand 
oflhe adherents of the chief religions living in towns. A village was defined in 
different ways according to locality and circumstances, as noted in paragraph 50 below. 
Very careful precautions were taken to ensure that every part of the country was taken 
in including every possible encampment or .spot where travellers might be found, as 
well as ordinary residential towns and villages. The travelling population (11,183) has 
been shown separately in Imperial Table III, and as there were no disturbing factors 
such as serious epidemics or large fairs ou the ceusus date, the distribution of the 
population in the towns and villages may be taken as normal. 

Towns were enumerated generally by municipal wards and streets. A village, if 
small, was made one census block ; if large, two or more blocks. The rule was that 
a block should not fall partly in one and partly in another village. The staff employed 
in towns was naturally more educated than that of rural areas. 
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CHA.P. II. — THE POPULATIoy OF TOWNS AND VELEAGES, 


48. Iq the whole of Assam the number of people living in towns is 258,000, 

forming a proportion of only 3'2 per cent, of the provinc- 
uroan population, population. This is less than that in any other 

province, and less than a third of the proportion for all India. If British territory 
alone be considered, the percentage is only 2'3 ; the rest is due to the town of Imphal 
in Manipur, with its 80,003 inhabitants. 

Imphal, indeed, though always classed as a town'as the population is dense and 
as it is the capital of the State and seat of the Maharaja, is rather a collection of 
villages. Some forty-four per cent, of its people are agricultural, and another 
twenty per cent, live by hand-weaving and spinning. 

Of the two Commissioners’ divisions, the Assam Valley has 2 3 of its population 
town-dwelleis, and the Surma Valley and Hill Division only 1'9. If the natural 
divisions are taken, the percentages are 2‘9, 1'6 and 9'2 for the Brahmaputra 
and Surma Valleys and the Hills, respectively; the last figure is swollen by inclusion 
of Imphal. 


The urban population has increase! a little more in proportion than has the general 
population of the province ; but this is due to inclusion of new places as towns (these 
are noted on the title-page of Imperial Table IV). The net population of new towns 
and new areas added less areas excluded is 19,671. 

Calculated only on the inhabitants of places classed as towns in 1911, the urban 
increase is 12‘5 per cent., against a total provincial increase of 13'2 per cent. There is 
therefore no movement from the country to the towns ; on the other hand no back-to- 
the-land tendency is visible. 

The following statement shows th” distribution of the population in groups of 
places according to size and in rural tenntory for the last three censuses : — 


1 

CIus of place. 

« I 

i!2: 

" 

1911. 

1001. 

per cent, of total popala- 
tioD. 

No. of 
pi tce<(tow«^ 
and 

villages). 

Popnla- 

tioo. 

i 1 

No. of i 
1 pUces. ! 

i 

\ 

j 

Popnia* 

tios. 

No. of 
piacee. 

1 

P' pula- 
tioo. 

19*1. 

2011. 

i 

1 

1001. 

TOTAL rO.< PPOVIXC2 » 

1 

1 

32.304 : 

7,990.241) 

1 *0,373 

7.050,857 

23,316 

6,126,343 

100*0 

, 100*0 

1000 

VBBAy TEnniTORT 


338, US 

21 

311,318 

19 

180,734 

3 3 

30 

so 

I Towns of 100,000 or OT«»r 

! 


... 




• «. 

1 


11 50,000 to loo.ono 

1 

S0.C03 

1 

' 74,660 

1 

1 

67.093 

1-0 

1*1 

1 • 

11 

III M 20,0'X) to 60.000 


... 


1 

1 


... 



IV „ 10.000 to 20.000 

e 1 

88,636 

6 

1 65,879 

3 

36,781 

I'l 

' 0*9 

0-6 

V „ 6,000 to 10,000 

7 ■ 

45,018 

9 

■ 55,096 

8 

64,361 

06 

0-8 

0-9 

VI „ UudrB.OOO 

15 

4t,691 

6 

! I5,C93 1 

7 

2i,639 

0*5 1 

0-2 

0-4 

BrnAl. TEHRITOHY . . j 

1 

33,273 

7,733,098 

\ 

29,3S2 

i 

lc,Si*S,53»j 

' 33,333 ' 

1 

5,943,37 9 


970 

97 0 


y. S -No adjOftments hav-e been made for changes in town— boundaries, hence figures for IJOl will notjajree with those shown in Imnerlal 
Table IV whi -h were a(J;usted for years prior to 1311. ouowu iuiperi .1 


The proportional increase is greafeot in towns of under 5,000 people, but the 
most noticeable increases have occurred in the class of 30,000 to 20,000. Gaubati has 
gained about 4,000, Shillong over 3,500 and Sylhet nearly 2.500 ; the other towns of 
the class, a good deal less. It seems probable that these places will continue to grow, 
as they are of administra'ive importance as well as centres of trade. There is no 
overcrowding. The average population of a town is 8,902 and this is generally spread 
over a square mile or more. 

49. The number of females in towns is three-quarters of the number of males. 

„ ^ * In t!>e 28 towns of British territory, however there are 

only 63u le nales to every 1,000 males. In keeping with 
the general excess in IManipiir State, Imphal has more females than males. Barpeta 
is the only other town showing excess of females. The same was the ease in 1901 
and 1911, and it is diffic ilt to account for unless it is connected with the fact that 
Barpeta is a religious centre for the Mahapurushia sect. 


Among adherents of the most numerous religions, Hindus show the greatest pro- 
port’on of town-dwellers, 45 per thousand of the total Hindu population; then follow 
Christians with 41 and Muhammadans with 20. Muhammadans are in the majority 
in the Brahmaputra Valley towns owing to the number of Bengal traders and settlers. 
Jains are all traders from Eajputana or western India; 355 per thousand of them 
live in towns. Of Animists, only 8 per mille are town-dwellers ; these are nearly all in 
Shillong and Imphal. 
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60 . The first of all the operations of the census was to prepare or revise the 

general register of villages in every district. In the dis- 
tricts where there had been a cadastral survey, that is in 
Cachar and the five upper districts of the Brahmaputra Valley, it was found conve- 
nient to take the cadastral village as the census unit ; this ensured that no village was 
omitted from the register, though it had the defect that the census village did not 
always correspond with the residential village. 

Elsewhere in the plains, the definition was — 

“ A. gaon or grain together with its adjacent tolas, pdras, etc., provided that none o? these 
dependent collections of houses are so large or so distant froux the central village as to form in the.n- 
selves true villages with distinct individual names.’' 

In the hills and frontier tracts, it was taken generally as a collection of houses 
bearing a separate name ; this corresponded generally with the revenue or tax-paying 
village. In the Mikir Hills of Nowgong the jurisdiction of a goanhura was counted 
as a village. 

The number of villages has increased by nearly 3,000 to 32,275. Many of the 
new Tillages are those of the Eastern Bengal immigrants in the Assam Valley ; others 
are groups of temporary cultivation or pam houses of local people. The average 
village population is 210, against 238 in 1911. The Cachar plains and North Cachar 
Hills have the highest and lowest averages, -115 and 81 per village respectively. More 
' than half the population live in villages with less than 500 inhabitants ; in the Garo 
Hills, 99 per cent, of the villages are of this size. The increase in number of villages 
is most marked in Goalpara. Darrang and Nowgong, where there are large numbers of 
now immigrants. Kamrup shows an increase of two villages only, but I suspect that 
some uninhabited villages were included in 1911. Curiously, Sylhet, which has a large 
decrease in the number of houses, has an increase of over 1,2 )0 villages. I can only 
account for this as being due to the personal equation of the loca' officers in calling 
more hamlets villages than were so called in 1911. 

The people of the several paras and mahallas which make up the great and com- 
posite village of Banichong proper, in Sylhet distriot. number now 32,957, against 
31,226 in 1911. 
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CHAP. II. — THE POPtILATIOir OF TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Biitr lint ion of the jiopulalion between towns and villages. 


1 Avera^ J 

p.>pulation 1 
' per 

'lamber per Number per mille of urban popu* 
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=» 1 
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s 
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o 

L. 
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1 

1 

■ 

1 

4 

5 1 

6 
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! 

S 

9 

10 ' 

1 

31 ) 

12 1 

13 

ASSAM 

8,902 

240 

32 

! 

1 

968 

310 

343 

174 

1 

1 

173 

i 

i 

4 

i 

1 

i 

56 ; 

373 1 

567 ' 

BRAHMAPCTEA VALLEY 

5,794 

307 

29 

971 


402 

855 

243 

1 

i 

7 

86 

397 

540 

Ooalpara • • ••• «•« 

6,743 

202 

23 

977 

... 

... 

750 

250 

... 

78 

334 

6SS 

Kamrnp 

10,314 

374 

41 

969 

... 

912 


88 

... 

78 

616 

406 

Damng 

4,182 

234 

18 

982 

... 

... 

878 

122 

- 

40 

376 

686 

Nowgong 

4,770 

193 

24 

976 

... 

... 

722 

27? 

... 


416 

586 

Sibsagar .«■ 

4,561 

393 

22 

978 

... 

... 

655 

345 

8 

80 

489 

423 

Lakhimpur 

6,554 

330 

38 

962 


721 


279 

»7 

217 

217 

529 

SacUya 

3,580 1 

125 

91 

909 

... 

... 


1,000 


... 

194 

806 

Balipara ••• ••• 

... 

294 

... 

1,000 


... 



... 


454 

646 

SCEHA VALLEY 

6,861 

227 

16 

984 


665 

123 

312 


32 

384 

584 

Cachar plains 

6,216 

415 

25 

976 


821 


179 


22 

626 

362 

Sylhet 

7,118 

209 

14 

986 

... 

475 

166 

359 


34 

337 

629 

HILLS 

33 332 

144 

92 

908 

1 800 

1 

172 

i 


28 


14 

251 

735 

Garo Hills ... 


87 


1,000 

1 

i 

! ' ■ 

t 





10 

990 

Xorth Cachar 

... 

81 


1,000 

i 







72 

928 

Kbasi and Jaintia Hills 

37,21)3 

103 

71 

1 

i 929 

I 


1,000 

... 




05 

935 

Naga Hills 

1 

2,700 

344 

17 

983 




1,000 



647 

453 

Lushai Hids 


I9I 

... 

' 1,000 


... 





193 

807 

Alanipar State 

80,003 

231 

m 

792 

i 

1,000 





45 

413 

542 
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subsidiary table II. 


Numier per tnille of the total population and of each main religion who live in toiciis. 


District and naturil division. 


Number per mille 

who live in town. 


Total 

jpopulation. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Christian. 

Jain. 

Animist. 

1 

•2 

i 

i ^ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

ASSAM 

32 

iS 

20 

41 

355 

8 

BRiHilsPCTTRA VALLEY 

29 

31 

10 

36 

326 

2 

Goalpara 

23 

2*** 

15 

1 

361 

1 

Kammp ... ... ^ 

41 

43 

35 

79 

890 

2 

Darrang 

13 

18 

49 

20 

213 

2 

J7owgong 

21 

29 

3G 

124 

162 

1 

Sibsagar ... ... ... 

22 

19 

131 

40 

109 

2 

I^akhimpur ... 

3S 

35 

350 

31 

289 

1 

Sadiya ... ... ... ... 

91 

156 

412 

107 

857 

10 

Balipara* ... ... ... 







SUBMA VALLEY 

16 

20 

12 

135 

416 

7 

Cachar plains 

25 

28 

18 

118 

406 

9 

Sylhet 

14 

18 

11 

150 

457 

5 

HILLS 

92 

291 

87 

27 

637 

7 

Garo Hills* ... ... ... ... ... 







Kbssland Jaintia HUts ... ... ^ 

71 

519 

707 

86 

1,000 

SO 

North Cachar* 







Naga Hills ... ... ... 

17 

289 

109 

8 

541 

5 

Loshai Hills* 

... 






Manipur 

208 

331 

86 

6 

764 

17 


• No urban population. 


Class of Town. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III, 

Towns classified hy population. 


Increase per cent, in the population of the towns 
as classed at previoas censuses . 


Increose per cent, 
m urban popula- 
tion of each cla-ts 
from 1872 to Vj'li. 


o.tl 


Sj 


s ^ 
£ 2 


1 

1 2 

! 

3 1 

1 ^ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

*9 

1 *10 

i i 

11 

TOTAL 

29 

100 

753 

1 +12-5 

+10 74 

( 

j +141 

+9 4 

! 

+15 8 

+ 616 

+ 3301 

I. 100,000 and over 




... 







I L 50,000 to 100,000 

1 

31-0 

1,091 

+7-3 

+ 3*3 


... 



-rKK)*0 

III. 20,000 to 50,000 

i 










IV. 10,000 to 20,000 

6 

34-3 

; 685 j 

1 -M8*9 

+ 12-8 ■ 

—0 6 

—15-4 

—3*9 

+ 15-9 


V. 6,000 to 10,000 

7 

17-4 

602 ! 

+8- 5 

+13-7 

+ 16-6 

+ 11-9 



+ 100-0 

TI. Under 5,000 ... j 

15 

17-3 

573 j 

+24-4 

-f24'8 

+ 16-4 

+35“2 

+52-2 

4-145*9 

4-110*9 


•The percentages in columns £> and 10 have been worked out on the basis of the adjusted figures shown in Imperial Table IV. 
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CHAP. III.—BIRTHPLACE. 


CSAPTEE III- 

BITiTHFLACE. 


51. lo Imperial Table XI are set out the statistics of birthplace of all those born 

outside the province and outside the divisions and districts 
Introductory. where they were enumerated. These, with the statistics 

of emigrants from Assam received from the Census Coininissioner and other Provincial 
Superintendents, have been used in Chapter I in the discussion of the growth of the 
population. In the present Chapter they will be used in analysis of the volume and 
character of the different streams of migration. Owing to the importance of the tea 
industry and the large number of foreigners it brings to As=am, special tables have 
been prepared to show by sex the extent of literacy, the languages, birthplaces and 
castes oi the tea-garden population ; these are Provincial Tables VII, VIII, IX and X, 
printed in the same volume as the Imperial Tables. A special Provincial Table, IV. 
has also been made at this census to show the sex, main religions, ages and occupations 
of the colonists who are now coming in large numbers from certain Eastern Bengal 
districts to the Assam Valley. The four subsidiary tables appended to this chapter 
give the chief figures in a more summary form. 

Pive types of migration are usually distinguished : — 

(1) Cus’ial, or minor movements between adjacent villages ; these affect the 
returns only when the villages lie on opposite sides of the district boundary. In this, 
females often predominate owing to young married women going to their parents' 
houses for confinement or other reasons. All districts show some of this type of 
migration ; Sylliet and Goalpara chiefly as adjoining Bengal. 

(2) Temporary, due to business journeys or a demand for labour on some new 
public work. This is a very small item at the present census. 

(3) Per'toclio, such as annual harvest-time migrations, and movements of 
pastoral nomads. In this type there is a preponderance of men ; for instance, among 
the Nepal-born the men are double the number of the women. This type tends to 
mei’ge into the next, or semi-permanent type of migration ; some of the Nepali graziers 
who come with buffalo herds in the cold weather are taking up land and settling 
down as cultivators. 

(1) Semi-permanent, where the natives of one place reside and earn their living 
in another, bat retain connection with their own homes, to which they return in old 
age and at intervals in the meantime. In this the bulk of the migrants wouli usually 
be men, and families would be left at home ; e.g., among the Marwari traders in 
Assam, men outnumber women as 3 to 1. In the greatest migration-stream of Assam, 
that of tea-garden coolies, this is not so, however; both men and women work on the 
gardens — women are superior to men in plucking — and therefore males are not greatly 
in oxcG.ss of females. 


This type tends to become permanent, as in the ease of many of the tea coolies 
who -remain on gardens or who settle as cultivators. 

(5) Permanent, the chief examples of this are the large number of tea-garden 
coolies, who come to Assam and stay for an assured living in place of conditions often 
arcoiinting to scarcity or famine in their home districts ; and the cultivators who find 
themselves crowded out or their homes washed away in the Eastern Bengal riparian 
dihricts and migrate to enjoy the freedom of the njotwari settlement in the 
Bivihmaputra Valley. 

The census statistics do not of course distinguish between these different types, 
but propoition of the sexes, distance of the home districts and local knowledge give 
suliicient clues to enable us to place them. 

5S. The question asked in the general schedules was “ in what district were you 

born ?”, and enumerators were instimcted to write the 
aAti-lcy a^sstion and name of the province as well as that of the district in the 

case of those born outside Assam. As I have explained 
in Chapter I, the census takes no account of those who come and again leave between 
two censuses ; of those who immigrate but die before the census date ; and of those 
who emigrate but are not reported from their new districts or countries. 
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Many immigrants, especially tea-garden coolies, do not know the names of their 
home districts or provinces. Every endeavour was made, however, to obtain accurate 
statistics of birthplace by the enumerators’ question and by reference to garden regist- 
ers, maps, postal guides, etc., by the higher census ofl&cials in the districts and in the 
compilation offices. In the result we have only 452 immigrants returned as born in 
“ Assam unspecified ” and 659 in “ India unspecified There is no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the statEtics in the main, as regards Assam districts and names of 
other provinces ; as to actual districts of other provinces, a good many mistakes and 
omissions have probably occurred. 

53. As shown in Subsidiary Table IV of Chapter I, there were in 1921 in Assam 
Migration— general 1,290,157 immigrants, while 75,896 persons born in the 

province were enumerated elsewhere. On the total popu- 
lation of 7,990,246 this gives a percentage of foreign-born in Assam of lO'l. The 
corresponding percentages for 1911 and 1901 vere 12 o and 13, On the other hand, 
the proportion of emigrants to the total Assam-born is only I'l, against 1'3 in 1911. 
The statistics reflect clearly the attractions of the province by the tea industry and 
waste land available for colonization, as well as the home-staying propensity of the 
natives of Assam. 


The statement in the margin shows the constitution per mille of the population 

according to birthplace, at the last two 
censuses. The small amount of migration 
within the province, commented on and 
explained in the last census report, is 
brought out again by these figures; in 
fact, not only the proportional, but the 
absolute number also of migrants between 
districts witbin the province is less than 
it was in 191] . The great increase in those 
born in other parts of India represents 
mainly colonists from Eastern Bengal and 
new tea-garden labourers. Those born 
outside India are chiefly men of Nepal — 
graziers and dairymen, cultivators, and 
sepoys of the Assam Rifles. 

54. Subsidiary Table I show's immigrants to the natural divisions and to each 

district of the province, classified according to distance of 
co^tiTuo'us birthplace. The contiguous districts of other provinces 

are represented chiefly in Sylhet and Goalpara. 

There are 36,000 immigrants to Sylhet from Tippera and Mymensingh ; these 
appear to be largely casual visitors from across the border, although a certain number 
have acquired land and settled in the west of the district especially in the Sunamganj 
subdivision, where they are reported to be more industrious than the local cultivators. 
For Goalpara, the adjoining Bengal districts are Rangpur, Jalpaiguri and Cooch Behai- 
State ; some of the 26,000 immigrants from these di-tricts are casual and temporary 
visitors, but many of them are permanent settlers, as Goalpara is the nearest Assam 
Valley ' district w'ith land available for cultivation. In the Hills division, the Garo 
Hii!s adjoins Mymensingh and shares in its plains mauzas a small part of the influx 
fiom that district. The Lushai Hills and Manipur have gained about 4,000 and 1,000 
lospectivoly, from the Chin Hills in Burma. These Chins are sail to have come over 
to escape * 0 },pression from the chiefs in their own country. They are industrious 
cultivators aud likely to be beueficial to the sparsely populated Lungleh Sub- 
division. 

Column 11 of Subdiary Table I shows the large number of 253,000 immigrants 
from contiguous parts of other provinces. It must be noted that' most of these are 
regular settlers from Mymensingh and not casual immigrants merely crossing the 
border. Their goal is generally an Assam distiict some distance away from Mymen- 
singh, and not one of its adjoining districts. 

55, The vast majority of immigrants come from non-contiguous places. There 

is an indeterminate number of periodic visitors, mostly 
immigration-ncn-contiguous general labourers and ear til -workers from Bibar and the 

United Provinces, and traders from various parts. Most 
of the permanent and semi-permanent immigrants fall into three great classes, of 
which I tr^^at in the succeeding paragraphs. These are (1) those connected with tea ; 
(2) Eastern Bengal cultivators ; (3) those from beyond India— nearly all Nepalis. 



1921. 

1911. 

1 BORN IN ASSAM 

839 

875 

(a) In district of enumeration 

823 

857 

(6) In contiguous districts ... 

13 

15 

(c) In other districts 

3 

3 

2. BORN IN OTHER PROVINCES 

182 

ns 

(a) In contiguous parts 

lO 

9 

(b) In other part^ ••• 

142 

109 

3. BORN OUTSIOE INDIA 

9 

7 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 
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CHAP. III. — BIRTHPLACE. 


The following statement shows for 1911 and 1921 the number of immigrants 
in round thousands to Assam as a whole and to the tea gardens only. 


Immigration to Assam and its tea gardens (OOO’s omitted.) 


Birth place. 

1921. 

1911. 

Province of 
Assam 

Tea gardens. 

« 

Province of 
Assam. 

Tea gardens. 

1 

2 

S 

• 

6 

1. Bihar and Orissa ... 

... 


571 

388 

399 

251 

2. Bengal 

... 


376 

28 

194 

35 

3. Central Provinces and Berar 



91 

O') 

77 

55 

4. Uniied Provinces 

... 


77 


98 

63 

6. Madras 

... 


61 

46 

35 

31 

6. Central India Agency 

... 


18 

18 

7 

5 

7. Eajputina 


... 

16 

4 

18 

> 

8. Rest of India 

... 


14 


9 

3 

9. Outside India 

... 


73 

3 

51 

6 

Total 

••• 

... 1 

1,290 

683 

882 • 

44] 


.Note— The figures of Assam Proriiice include those of the tea gardens. Figures for provinces include those of 
their states. 


For tea, we are concerned chiefly with numbers 1 to 6. It will he noticed that, 
in contrast with the numerous increases from other places, the United Provinces 
immigrants have decreased both in tea gardens and in the province as a whole, vhile 
the Bengal people have decreased in tea gardens, but increased enormously in the 
province. 

The United Provinces decrease is shared by all tea districts ; it seems to be duo 
to the bad effect of the Assam climate on the immigrants and the increasing preference 
of managers for Chota Nagpur, 'Central Provinces, Oiissa and Madras coolies. Enquiries 
show a general opinion that the so-called “ Jungly ” coolies of the Central Provinces 
and Chota Nagpnr (Mundas, Santals, Gonds, etc.) are the best men for the climate 
and the work of tea gardens. The United Provinces coolies, it should be noted also, 
were employed more in the Surma Valley, where the slump of 1920 was most 
severely felt. 

Bengal supplies a number of the clerical and supervising staff, but the loss of 
about 7,000 natives of Bengal from the gardens represents coolies from "Western 
Bengal districts. This cannot be accounted for except by saying that manao'ers 
prefer new recruits from Bihar and Orissa and elsewhere. ° 

The figures disclose a greater decrease in the province than in tea gardens for 
United Provinces people : this may mean a westward trek of general labourers as 
well as ea^-coolies on account of better home conditions, or a more accurate assignment 
of birth distiicts to their proper provinces. 

All other Provinces contribute great increases to the tea gardens, reflectin' 

the boom in the industry in the yearn 
previous to 1920. The very large increase 
from the province of Bihar and Orissa 
is due maiuly to the preference of plant- 
ers for the men of Chota Nagpur, and it 
may be hoped, to fee appreciation by the 
coolies themselves of the more steady 
means of subsistence in Assam. To sho w 
the predominance of Chota Na?puris, I 

.1 T ; M ■■■ '-g 5 — — ,1 give in the margin in round numbers 

the detaus for the 3 parts of the province of Bihar and Orissa, British territory 
only. 


Immigrants to Assam from Bihar. Orissa and Chota Nagpna. 


(OOO'i omitted.) 


Bfhar 

Orissa 

Chota Nagpur 

Total (axcludlng States) 


139 

78 

SIS 

635 


below 


The Bengal increase, which is not due to tea, is dealt with in paragraph 58 
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67. Attempts liave been made in the last two census reports to estimate tlie 

^ ^ .... number of the foreiarn-born originally brought to the 

province tor the tea gardens and the number or tueir 
descendants*; or, in fact, the number of people in the province who would not have 
been here but for tea. The difficulties of this were pointed out by Mr. McSwiney in 
paragraph 38 of the 1911 report. The problem, with our present data, becomes 
increasingly complex and liable to error at each succeeding census. If any 
approach to accuracy is desired at future censuses, it will perhaps be necessary to insert 
an extra question in the schedule, enquiring if a person’s parents or forefathers were 
originally on a tea garden. 

The time-expired coolies who settle in Assam and open up new land are undoubt- 
edly an asset. In the four upper districts of the Brahmaputra Valley, where they 
are found in large numbers, they are reported to be much more industrious than the 
local Assamese cultivators, and they certainly increase the available food supply. 

The annual Immigrant Labour returns of Government give the total number of 
new coolies imported to tea gardens in the ten years as 769,000, or nearly 77,000 a 
year. We can calculate the number lost by death, but there is also a column of the 
returns showing numbers lost by transfer, discharge and desertion, both among nevr 
and old coolies. These do not all leave the province, though some go back to their 
homes — where, it appears, they are not always well received. Some from Cacliar and 
Sylhet have gone across the border into Tripura State, where several new tea gardens 
have been opened. Many drift into other districts and enter new gardens or work as 
ordinary labourers, and many settle on the land as permanent colonists. It is these 
people whose numbers it is hard to calculate, as well as those brought to Assam 
indirectly by the tea industry. The best method of estimating their uumbei s seems 
to be from the extent of land known to be held by them. The annual labour rotnrns 
for 1920-21 give a total of about 292 thousand acres of Government and other tempo- 
rarily-settled land held by ea^-coolies ; some is also hold in the permanently-settled 
tracts, but its extent is unknown. If we take 300,000 acres as the total, and reckon 5 
acres as supporting six persons, we reach 360,000 as the number of settled cultivating 
<7:r-coolies and their descendants. To these must be added a number for those indirectly 
connected with the industry ; in 1911 Mr. McSwiney estimated these at about half a 
million. I think this estimate is too high : it must be remembered that many of the 
carters, boatmen, eartbworkers, house-builders, traders and others connected with tea 
gardens are men of the province and therefore to be excluded from the calculation. 
Others, such as Marwari traders, were censused on the tea gardens, and so do not come 
into the outsiders’ list. Taking a lower estimate of 130 or 140 thousand for the indirect 
class and adding to the settled cultivators, we have a total of half a million living outside 
the gardens, but whose presence is due to tea immigration. For the immigrants and 
their descendants actually on tea gardens, I find a total of about 840,0i''0, wbieh is 
obtained from Pi ovincial Table X (tea-garden population by caste) after subtracting 
all those of indigenous castes belonging to Assam, as far as they can be determined. 
In the result I estimate-tbat the Jotal number of foreigners now in the province on 
account of the tea industry is about a million and a third, that is to say, one-sixth 
of the whole population of Assam. This is only a rough estimate ; and ic is more 
likely to be under than over-estimated. I have attemjited to clieci: the number by 
figures of languages spoken in the districts of origin of tea coolies but the result is 
worthless, on account of the inaccuracy of language returns for the foreign population 
by Assamese enumerators an 1 also on account of the large number of Hindi-speaking 
men who come to Assam independently of tea garden business, and who cannot bo 
separated in the language tables from tea garden Hindi-speakers. 

68. The influx of immigrants from Eastern Bengal has formed the subject of 

questions and unfavourable comment in the Legislative 
Colonists from Eastern Council by members representing certain Assam Valley 

constituencies. In Chapter I, I have remarked on this 
w'avR of immigration and its bearing on the giovvth of the populatioe. I propose now 
to examine it in more detail. 

In that classic of Assam, the Census Eeport of 1891, Mr. (now Sir Edward) 
Gait wrote — 

It mio'ht have been thought that the amount of cultivable Ian 1, the fertility of the soil, and the 
low rents prevailing would have induced some portion at least of the overcrowded cultivators of Bengal 
to find their way to Assam and take up land there. But this does not appear to le the case. The 
coolies for tea o-ardens come to Assam because they are more than usually indigent, and are specially 
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le^ruite;] ai: 1 hrought to the province at the expense of the persons for whom they a’e tj labonr. No 
such indncements exist tn bring- ryots to Assam to take up land for cultivation and they therefore do 
not come. A certain number of jiersous from the noig'.ibouriug- Bengal districts of Mymensingh, 
Dacca and Bangpur have er> ssed the boundarv ac.d settl d down in Sylhet anl Goalpafa, but this can 
scarcely be ealle 1 immicration. They have only move I a few miles from their original HStneSj and the 
aeeiden^ of boundary alone has brought them within the limits of As.-am, 

In 1901 a sliglit falling off in tho number of icninigrauts from Bengal into 
Goalpara was no'ed, and Mr. Allen re:narked in the oeasus report of that year “ the 
district is a purely agricultural one and there is nothing to attract immigrants.’ ■ 

Before 1911, however, a change came. The men of Mymeasi igh began to 
advance to Assam, driven apparently by pressure on the soil at home. They were 
joined by people of other Eastern Bengal districts, in less numbers. In the Census 
Beport of 1911 comment was made on the extraordinary incaurse of settlors to the 
char lands of Goalpara from the Bengal districts of Ivlymen'iinghi, Pabna, Bogra and 
Baagpiir. At that time few cultivat jrs from Eastern Bengal had got beyond Goalpara, 
those censused in the otlier districts of the Brahmaputra Valley numbering only a 
few thousands and being mostly clerks, traders and professional men. 

In the la4 decade the movement has extended far up the Valley and the colonists 
now foim an appreciable element of the population in all the four lower and central 
districts. In places they have spread inland away from the river. Mr. Bentinck 
writes fiom K :mrup — 

They are most common 'along the Brahmaputr.x but have in many instances penetrated far 

inland ; parties in search of land have been found near the Bhutan border, 

The sex and age figures given in Provincial Table IV show that the colonists are 
settling by families and not sitigly. It is reported however, that the men generally 
come first to secure the land and build houses, and the families follow. About bB 
per cent, are Muhammadans and 15 per cent. Bindus, There is a certain number of 
Christian and Anirnist immigrants from Jalpaiguri to Goalpara, but these are chiefly 
Santals and IMeches in the Scandinavian Mission Colony and they hare not been 
entered in the table. 

The folbwiug statement shows origin and destination of the settlers and their 
numbers in round thousands. 


from Eastern Bea,^! to the Brahmaputra Valley, both 6exd<i, Hindiis and itfulMuniDffUns OQly.'^tual noxsbvs '(000*0 omitted). 
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1 
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XoTL -A-, parrs ,4 ‘ a! unlv 5'’ ha-.- jvoa i aad 07or 5:i'> 11170 boon Ukou as 1, tii? ocosi ami vortical totals do cot all 

t.'ijv i-xxctiy. 


In Iv 11 IV') speevM t.vhb was prepareil, but fioin the general birthplace table we 
find that Mymcmiagb, xianrsur and dalpaiguri provided 61.000 immigrants to 
Goalpara and 3,000 to the other five Brahmaputra Valley districts. Ko separate 
figures are as ailable for Dacca. Pabna and Bogra, as they are not contiguous to 
fi.wam ; but the numbers were p obably not great. It thus appears that the Eastern 
j gal settlers have increased more than fourfold in the decade to their present total 
r r .fi'S.COO in the Brahmaputra Valley. There are also some G,000 people of Myraen- 
ri -g-- and Rangpur in the Garo Hills ; many of these are in the plains mauzas, which 
I ' - • ’)e reckoned as part of the Valley, though not so taken in our scheme of natural 
{ i ,i'‘ons as they form only a sub-unit of a hill district. 
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If we add the children born after arrival in Assam — and there is a goodly proport- 
ion of women aged 15 — 10 among the immigrants — ihr total number of settlers in the 

O o O 

valley must come to at least 300,000. 

The subjoined map shows how the new comers are distributed in the districts. 

The two upper districts 
and the fro:, tier tracts 
are scarcely touched as 
yet. In Goalpjlra nearly 
20 per cent, of the popu- 
lation is made up of these 
settlers. The next 
favourite district is 
Nowgong, where they 
form about 14 per cent, 
of the whole population. 
In Kamrup waste lands 
are being taken up rapid- 
ly, especially in Barpeta subdivision. In Darrang, exploration and settlement by 
the colonists is in an earlier stage ; they have not yet penetrated far from the Brahma- 
putra banks. 

As shown in the occupation columns of the Provincial Table, only about 30,000 of 
those born in the named ^stricts of Eastern Bengal are non-agriculturists ; they are 
chiefly traders, shopkeepers, timber merchants, clerks, professional men. The 
remainder, over 88 per cent, of the total, nre ordinary cultivators of holdings generally 
under Government, with a sprinkling of field labourers. The few censused in Sibsiigar 
and Lakhimpur are nearly all engaged in trade, less than 300 cultivators of the class in 
question having settled in either district. The reasons given for leaving their home 
districts in the case of the great mass of the colonists are pressure on the soil, and 
sometimes actual loss of their lands and even homesteads by diluvion ; cheap, plentiful 
and fertile land, wiih the freedom of a ryotwari settlement in Assam in place 
of expensive and uncomfortable holdings as tenants or under-tenants in Bengal. 
On first taking up their new lands they sometimes have them cleared of jungle 
and dug up by hired Nuniya labourers. This, and their railway or steamer 
fares, some house-building materials and possibly some land-price paid to local 
people or unauthorised fees to subordinate revenue officials, constitute their only 
expenses in opening the new life. They erect their own characteristic type of 
house, and their villages can be distingushed at once from those of the Assamese. 

They are hard working and good cultivators who cannot fail to benefit the country. 
In Goalpara, Darrang and Nowgong they have produced a great increase in crimes of 
violence and rioting ; in Kamrup some increase, but little iu proportion to the 
numbers. Their character and effect are best described in tlie words of the Deputy 
Commissioners of Nowgong and Kamrup, Mr. Higgins writes from Nowgong — 

“ ...They do bett r cultivation than the local people and as such they are certainly beneficial to the 
country; since their advent the local people seem to be shaking off tkeir oU lethargy and they have 
created a novel sphere of competition " 

Mr. Bentinck, Deputy Commissioner of Kamrup, says — 

“...In industry and skill they are an object lesson to the local cultivators : they have reclaimed and 
brought under permanent cultivation thousands of acres which the local cultivators had for geiiecatious 
past merely scratched with haphazard and intermittent crops or recognised as exigent of efforts beyond 
their inclination. 

The large undulating expenses of char lands to be seen in late March or early April finely harrowed, 
weeded and newly sown are something to which the spectacle of ordinary Assamese cultivation is quite 
unaccustomed. They have besides their industry shown examples of new crops and improved methods. 
They do not at present mix well with the local population: the latter in a great many instances sold the 
new comers sarJeari lands at rates highly profitable to the sellers and the discovery of this has left 
a not unnatural soreness. The local cultivators on the other hand regarded the new comers as savages, 
whose pernicious habits were only partially releemed by their ignorance of local land-tenures. Never- 
theless collisions between the two communities have been rare, partly because it takes two to make a fight 
and partly because there was really plenty of room and the new comers wished to be left to them- 
selvcB-*-.., ...They are sudden and quick in quarrel, greeJy of land and sometimes impatient of ontrol, 
but with a mark^ appreciation of fair play, especially a refreshing way of realising that what they 
deserve is not necessarily conterminous with what they desire 


MAP No. 11 
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Almast every train and steamer brings parties of these, settlers and it seems 
likelj that their march will extend further up the valley and away from the river 
before long ; it may be also that colonist? will be .ji a to come from the more distant 
districts of the Dacca and Rajshahi divisions if the good news spreads there. 

69. The third considerable stream of immigrants is from beyond India ; about 95 

immigration of Nepaiis. per Cent, of these CO me from Nepal. The number cen- 

snsed in Assam and born in Nepal is 70,344 against 
47,654 in 1911. It may he noted that the latest estimate of the population of Nepal 
is 6,600,000. Originally most of the Nepali settlers were retired soldiers of Gurkha 
regiments and the rest of the immigt-ants from Nepal were temporary or periodic 
visitors, buffalo graziers and serving soldiers. Since the last census many have taken 
up land and become cultivators, either in place of or in addition to grazing buffaloes 
and selling milk and ghee. The reasons reportel for their leaving their country are 
(1) to get better means of livelihood, and (2) to escape compulsory service or labour 
iu Nepal. 

Although the nu nber of women is still only about half the number of men, yet 
the absolute number is greater than in 1911, and many children must have been born 
in the province in the decade and remained with their parents ; some also are born 
in Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri and come thence to Assam. The birthplace table of the 
census therefore understates the number of Nepali? in Assam. We cannot get the 
true number from the caste and race table, as Nepali, not being a caste name, is 
excluded, and numbers of the true castes returned fall below 1 per mille of the popul- 
ation and are omitted from Imperial Table XIII. Also, soma Nepalis come under 
the head Brahaian but cannot be separated from other Brahtcans. We can, how- 
ever, take language as a fair test in this case, at any rate of the minimum number of 
Nepalis, because it is scarcely possible that anyone but a native of Nepal or a descen- 
dant of sucli would have returned as his mother-tongue Naipali or one of the other 
languages of Nepal. The number of speakers of Naipali is nearly 95,000, and of other 
recorded languages native to Nepal (Gurung, Newari, Limbu, Khambu, Magari and 
Slurmi), about 9,000. The number of Nepali immigrants and their descendants is thus 
at least 104,000 ; possibly somewhat greater, as Hindi or Bengali may have been 
entered in the language column in some cases by Assamese enumerators. At the last 
census the spi^akers of the same languages numbered only 55.000. Thus the number 
of Nepalis in Assam has nearly doubled in the last ten years. Oaebar, Lushai Hills and 
the Garo Hills show slight decreases ; all other districts share the increase. The districts 
most favoured are Darraug (19,000), Goalpara (9,000), Lakhimpur (8,000) and 
Sadija (4,000), in all of which they are taking up land in considerable measure. 
Opinions are divided as to the value of the Nepalese immigrants. It is admitted that 
they do good by increasing the supply of dairy products. On the other hand 
Mr. O’Callaghan, I'olitical Officer of the Sadiya frontier Tract, describes them 
thus — 

“...undesirable aliens whose immigration is to be discouraged. They hoped to find on the Frontier 
Tract a land of virgin soil for buffalo-grazing and sugarcane growing — this they found, but not 
that lack of fcupervi.don and control for wnicb they hoped, with the result that the returning ebb of 
emigration is probably discountenancing the flow of immigration. They increase litigation 

Unfortunately no statistics of the emigratio.n ebb referred to are available, but 
I do not think it is very great. As buffalo-keepers, they must have grazing and 
if they are disappointed in one Assam district they are likely to try another rather 
than go back permanently to their own country. Mr. Cosgrave, Deputy Commissioner 
of Lakhimpur, whites — 

“ It is doubtful whether Nepalese settlers are beneficial to the country on account of their large 
numbers of huffaloci that frequently cause damage to villager.?’ crops, and by their wasteful methods 
oi jhuming for sugarcane they impoverish the soil after a very short time. On the other band 
although the feitility of the soil may have been reduced the Nepalese, by clearing heavy tree jungle for 
sugarcane, sometimes prepare the land for subsequeut cultivation of rice by Assamese. The Assamese 

also benefit on account of the Nepalese manufacturing gur anl various products of milk crime and 

litigation have not increased on account of the immigration ..The flow of immigration of Nepalese 
into the Dibrugarh subdivision has now almost stopped, but it is on the iacrea=e in the North 
Lakhimpur sabJivision where there is plenty of forest land available. ” 

In the Khasi and .Jaintia Hills there are over 6,000 Nepali settlers; many of 
tiier-e are chaprasis, S3rvants and labourers; others follow the same callings as their 
brethren in the plains districts, keeping buffaloes and cattle or cultivating or acting as 
sawyers in the forests. 
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60. The others from beyond India are 1,906 from 
Europe, America and British colonies, and 1,246 from 
Asiatic countries other than Nepal. 

The majority of the former group is engaged in the tea industry ; others are officials 
missionaries and persons engaged in coal mining, oil-fields and other industries. In the 
Asiatic group are 360 men of Afghanistan, the usual oold weather pedlars ; 658 from 
Bhutan,' who are also trading visitors ; 213 from China and Hongkong, generally 
carpenters and employees on tea gardens and coal mines ; and a mixed bag of 8.5 from 
other countries. Only 13 are recorded as born in Tibet. There is little direct trade 
through Sadiya, owing to difficulty of the route and intervening tribes of Mishmis, 
while the Tibetans using the Ddalguri-Lhasa route had left Assam before the census 
date. 


61. Emigration from the province is of small moment. The number of 

emigrants recorded is under 76,000 and 
is 4),000 less than that of last census. 
75,896 The places of destination are given in 
68 802 Subsidiary Table IV and are summarised 
3,018 in the margin. About 76 per cent, of 
904 these were found in contiguous districts. 

Bengal owes its large proportion to casual 
404 and temporary border movements from 
lo Sylhet and Goalpara, to a number of 
students and business men being 
Note —Figures for provinces Included those of in Calcutta, and to the new tea gardens 
their states. Started in Tripura State near the 

southern border of Sylhet. The Burma figures are due partly to ordinary border 
movements from Manipur and the Lusbai Hills, and partly to visits of traders ; 
it is difficult to account for about 300 Muhammadans of Assam, most of them born 
in Kamrup, censusad in the Bassein district. The few hundreds of Assam-born people 
found in Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, Central Provinces and Madras are 
probably made up of children of repatriated tea-garden coolies, and a few men cf 
the educated classes and traders. The 605 persons returned from the North-West 
Frontier Province as born in Assam were all males ; they represent probably men of 
a Gurkha battalion and others in miscellaneous posts in military employ ; they were 
counted across the border in military areas and the Census Superintendent was unable 
to give me particulars of their actual districts of birth. In the Punjab and United 
Provinces are found a number of Hindus, especially Manipuris, who retire to spend 
their old age at holy places. 

The number of eroigrauts outside India is not known ; only 10 have been reported, 
but the number probably amounts to several thousands, made up of persons in 
Europe, in Nepal, on steamers and across the frontier in independent territory. The 
last category, I am informed by Mr. Hutton, is not inconsiderable in the Naga Hills. 
For instance, a large part of the Serna N aga country is outside British territory and 
Sernas from the Naga Hills district are constantly visiting villages on the opposite 
side ; this must have, been partially discounted, however, by the non-svnehronous 
census, which gave the de jure population. A goodly number of Sylhet men go to 
sea as lascars and firemen; in 1911, 521 of these were censused in Colombo harbour, 
hut at this census we have received no returns from ocean-going steamers. 


Emigration from 


Total 

(1) To India— 

Bengal 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
United Provinces ... 

Bombay 

North-West Frontier Province 
Punjab 

Other Provinces and States 

(2) Outside India 


Nearly all the men supplied to the army and to Laljour Corps in the War have 
returned but there are still some Royal Field Artillery and motor transport drivers 
away on foreign service. We have had no returns of these where they are outside 
India. Nor has any information of the A^ssam-born been recieved from Europe. Nepal 
has no census figures, and we cannot even guess the number of emigrants to Nepal. 

62. Subsidiary Table III shows those bom iu one natural division and enumerated 
- I another. The internal movements between divisions 

Migration within the province. , /-\c t n, mviMUUb 

are very small. Of 1,040,000 immigrants to the Brahma- 
putra Valley, only 18,000 came from the other divisions of the province ; in the 
Surma Valley the figures are 6,000 out of 239,000 ; in the Hills, 13,000 out of 
47,000. Those proportions are even less than they were in 1911. 


There has been a slight movement of cultivating settlers from the Surma Valley 
to the Brahmaputra Valley, mainly to Nowgong district. From the hills, parties 
come down in the cold weather for trade and for contract work, such as jungle- 
clearing on tea gardens. Small but constant movements are noticeable from the Na^a 
Hills to North Cachar and from the North Cachar Hills to Nowgong; in the former 
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case the reason is probably the desire to escape Government labour obligations ; in 
the latter, it is a’leged that the land in Xoith Cachar has been OYer-Jhitmed. Many 
of the hills immigrants from the plains are oflBcials at the headquarters of Government 
and of districts, as well as traders and contractors. 

63. Subsidiary Table IV shows the provincial balance of migration for British 

territory and for Indian States. The balance in favour of 

Summary. , " i t i • j • 

Assam is enormous and as I have explained in previous 
paragraphs, the birthplace statistics, w’hich give a proportion of 16 per cent, of Immi- 
grants, do not account for all as they leave out the immigrants’ descendants born in 
the province A better estimate of the total number of foreigners and their descend- 
ants will be obtained by adding the estimates I have made for the three great classes, 
i e millions for the tea industry, 300,000 for Eastern Bengal colonists in the 
Assam Valley and 104,000 for Nepalis. This gives 1,737,000 to which about 100,000 
may be added for all other classes, such as casual visitois from Bengal to Sylhet and 
the Hills, periodic immigrant labourers from Bihar, and the quota from Burma. The 
total population, foreign and of foreign extraction, is thus estimated to be at least one 
and five-sixths millions, or about 23 per cent, of the whole population of Assam. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 

Immigmtion {actual figures).- 


Born in (000* s omitted). 


District and natural 
division where 

District (or natural 
division). 

Contiguous 
district in 
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provinces, etc. 
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* In Baliparo the nomber of femalei onder each clase and that of persona la eolomn 0 are less than 500. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Emigration {actual figures). 


Evumeiatbp is (OOO’b oumsD). 


District and natural 
divison of birth. 

District (or natural 
dUision). 

Contiguous 
district in 
province. 

Other parts of 
province. 

Contiguous parts 
of other pro- 
vinces, etc. 

Non-contignous 
parts of other 
provinces, etc. 

Outside India. 
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o 

n 

9 

«s 

a 

a: 

o 

'3 

a 

<u 

Em 

Total. 

Males. 

a 

<8 

"3 

I 

Pm 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

8 


11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

13 

19 

ASSAJI ... 

6,700 

3.439 

3,271 



... 




39 

31 

38 


13 

4 




BRAHMAPHTEA VAL- 

3 816 

1,452 

1,364 

7 

4 

3 

2 

1 


0 

4 

2 



1 




LEY. 



















Goalpara 

550 

281 

269 

7 

4 

3 

% 

2 

... 

4 

2 

2 


1 

... 




Kamrup 

681 

346 

335 

10 

7 

3 

4 

8 

1 


... 

... 

2 

2 





Darrang 

284 

146 

138 

3 

2 

1 

... 




... 


1 

1 


... 



Nowgong 

m 

149 

147 

9 

5 

4 

... 

... 


... 


... 







Sibsagar 

595 

311 

284 

17 

10 

7 

S 

1 

1 



... 







Lakhimpnr 

329 

171 

168 

7 

4 

S 

1 

1 


... 



... 






Sadiya 

26 

13 

13 





... 



... 








Balipara 

1 

1 









... 






... 


SUEMA VALLEY ... 

3,830 

1,457 

1,373 

10 

6 

4 

8 

4 

2 

30 

30 

24 

6 

5 

2 




Cachar (inclading 

437 

224 

213 

11 

6 

6 

1 

* 1 





2 

1 





North Cachar). 



















Sylhet ... 

2,367 

1,216 

1,151 

23 

16 

7 

6 

5 

1 

49 

26 

23 

6 

5 

1 




HILLS ... 

1,019 

498 

331 

11 

6 

5 

1 

2 

... 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 



... 

Garo Hills 

166 

84 

82 

3 

2 

1 


... 


... 


... 







North Cachar 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 







Kbasi and Jaintia 

230 

Ill 

119 

4 

2 

2 




... 









Hills. 



















naga Hills 

154 

76 

78 

2 

1 

} 

1 

1 


... 

... 








Lushai Hllle 

87 

40 

47 

2 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

2 

1 

1 







Manipur State 

376 

183 

193 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 




... 

3 

a 

1 

... 

... 

- 
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CHAP. IIL — ^BIHTHPLAOB, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Migration between natural divisions 


(actual figures) compared with 1911 • 


Natural diviiiion in which bom. 

Number enumerated (OOO’s omitted) in natural divisions. 

Brahmapatra 

Valley. 

Soma Valley. 

Hills. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

( 

1921 ... 

1,040 

239 

47 

• • • 

Total ... ... ^ 

1 






J911 ... 

• 632 

246 

87 

• S a 

fl921 ... 


1 

7 

8 

Brahmaputra Valley ... 





1 

11911 ... 

• •• 

1 

8 

9 

1 

1 

'1921 ... 

9 


6 

15 

Surma Valley ... 

1 





\ 

.1911 ... 

S 


6 

8 


^1921 ... 

8 

4 

• • f 

12 

Hills ... ... 

1 





1 

L1911 ... 

12 

8 

... 

15 

Assam un -pecified and tribal j 

'1921 

1 

... 

• •• 

1 

areas beyond the inner line. 1 

Usii ... 

• • • 

... 

eat 

a • • 


ri921 ... 

1,022 

234 

34 

1,290 

Outside the Province ... - 

i 

\ 






U911 

617 

241 

24 

882 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Migration helwten the Province, including Manipur, and other parts of India. 

Part I. 


PrOTince or State. 

Immigrants to Assam. 

Smigrants from Assam. 

Excess (+) or deficiency 
( — ) of immigration over 
emigration. 


1921. 

1911. 

Variatioo- 

1921. 

1911^ 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

n 


9 

TOTAL 

1,216,661 

831,118 

-i-386,643 

76,886 

7.8,193 

—3,307 

+ 1,140,775 

+751,826 

A-BEITISH TEERITOEY 

1,130,074 

797,219 

-f-332,866 

36,251 

48,080 

-12,828 

+1,094,823 

+749,138 

Ajmer-Merwara ... . . 

32 

46 

—14 

7 


4-7 

+25 

+46 

Ajiidamans and NicoLarg 
BalnchiBtan (Districts and 

1 

6 

— 5 

147 

ilo 

4-7 

—146 

—134 

Administered Territories) . . . 

187 

190 

—3 

22 

10 

4-12 

+165 

+180 

Bengat 

373,873 

191,912 

4 - 191.961 

28,557 

36,490 

— 7,933 

+ 345,316 

+ 155,422 

Bi bar and Orissa ... 

535,565 

393,201 

4 - 142,364 

887 

6,335 

— 5,448 

+ 534,678 

4 386,866 

Bombay (inelnding Aden) 

1,105 

853 

4-252 

678 

142 

4-536 

+427 

+711 

Burma ... 

7,413 

2,299 

4 - 5,114 

3,018 

3,242 

—224 

+ 4,395 

-943 

Central Provinces and Berar... 

77,082 

72,491 

4 - 4,591 

104 

186 

—82 

+ 76,978 

+ 72,305 

Coorg 

14 

2 

4-12 


• •• 

... 

+14 

+2 

Delhi ... ... 

97 

... 

- 1-97 

92 

**• 

4-92 

+5 

Madras 

North-West Frontier Province 
(Districts and Administered 

54,527 

34,507 

- f 20,020 

51 

204 

-153 

■ 4 - 54,476 

+ 34,303 

Territories) ... 

295 

91 

4-204 

505 

20 

4-485 

—210 

+71 

Punjab 

United Provinces of Agra and 

2,901 

3,306 

— 405 

386 

147 

4-239 

4 - 2,515 

4 - 3,159 

Oudb ... 

76,982 

98,315 

— 21,333 

797 

1,164 

-367 

4 - 76,185 

4 - 97,151 

B-INDIAN states 

86,841 

33,788 

4-62,063 

40,636 

31A13 

4-0,522 

+ 46,206 

4-2,676 

Baluchistan (Agency Tracts)... 

1 

17 

—16 




+1 


Baroda 

125 


4-125 

2 

... 

4-2 

+ 123 

Bengal States ... ... 

1.705 

1,963 

—258 

40,245 

30,820 

4 - 9,425 

- 38,540 

— 28,867 

Bihar and Orissa States 

35,077 

6,166 

4 - 28,911 

62 

27 

4-35 

+ 35,015 

+ 6,139 

Bombay States ... 

71 

1,710 

— 1,639 

13 

1 

4-12 

+58 

+ 1,709 

Central India Agency 

17,602 

7,104 

4 - 10,498 

56 

8 

4-48 

+ 17,546 

+ 7,096 

Central Provinces States 

14,311 

4,530 

4 - 9,781 

22 

5 

+17 

+ 14,289 

+ 4,525 

Gwalior 

332 

... 

4-332 

25 


+25 

+307 

Hyderabad 

160 

119 

4-41 

5 

5 

+ 155 

+114 

Kashmir 

46 

19 

4-27 

2 

• •• 

+2 

+44 

+19 

Madras States (including Cochin 









and Travancore) 

19 

23 

—4 

14 

• •• 

+14 

+5 

+23 

Mysore 

North-West Frontier Province 

234 

141 

4-93 

18 

48 

—30 

+216 

+93 

(Agency and Tribal areas) ... 

23 

18 

4-5 


1 

-1 

+23 

+17 

Punjab States 

277 

189 

- 1-88 

18 

28 

—10 

+269 

+161 

Eajputana Agency 

15,770 

11,620 

4 - 4,150 

46 

111 

-65 

+ 15,724 

+ 11,509 

Sikkim 

22 

52 

—30 


1 

—1 

+22 

+51 

United Provinces States 

66 

117 

—51 

io7 

58 

+49 

—41 

- i -69 

INDIA DNSPECIFIED ... 

688 

76 

4-614 

... 

... 

... 

+ 688 

+76 

FRENCH AND PORTU- 









GESE SETTLEMENTS... 

1 

67 

36 

4-21 



... 

+ 67 

+36 
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CHAP. m. — BIRTHPLACE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV, 

Migration, between the Astam British Territory and other parts of India. 

Paht — II. 


Province or State. 

Immigrants to Assam British 
Territory. 

Emigrants from Assam British 
Territory. 

Excess (4-) or deSciency {— ) 
of immigration over emigration. 

1021. 

1911. 

V ariation. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1021. 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

TOTAL 

1,218,933 

832,640 

-f386,293 

72,913 

81,272 

-8,369 

4-1,146,020 

+ 761,368 

A— BRITISH TERRI rOEY 

1,127,812 

795,387 

-1-332,425 

28,518 

45,496 

—16,978 

4-1.099,294 

+749,891 

Ajmer-Merwai-a 

30 

46 

—16 

7 


4-7 

4-23 

-lOl 

AnJamans and Nicobars 

1 

6 

—5 

113 

ilo 

4-3 

—112 

Baluchistan (Districts and 

187 

190 

—3 

12 

10 

4-2 

-rl75 

+ 180 

Administered Territories). 







4- 347,221 

+ 155,336 

Bengal 

373,504 

191 612 

-t- 181 ,892 

26,283 

36,376 

—10,093 

Bihar and Orissa 

635,127 

392,698 

-1-132,429 

605 

6,303 

— 5,698 

4-534,522 

+386,395 

Bombay (including Aden) 

1,105 

841 

-1-264 

284 

108 

4-176 

-1921 

+733 

Burma 

6,315 

2,251 

4-4,064 

807 

1,124 

—317 

4-5,608 

+1.127 

Central Provinces and 

77,064 

72,4 71 

4-4,693 

12 

146 

—134 

4-77,052 


Be tar. 







4-14 


Coorg 

14 

2 

4-12 





Delhi 

96 


4-96 

4 


4-4 

4-92 

' ' 

Madras 

54, .'>25 

34,497 

4-20,028 


204 

—204 

+ 54,625 

+34.293 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

291 

86 

4-205 

. . . 

10 

—10 

4-291 

+76 

vince (Districts and 
Admini.stered Territories!. 







4-2,822 

+2,742 

Punjab 

2,823 

2,859 

—36 

1 

117 

—116 

United Prnviuces of Agra 

76,730 

97,828 

—21,098 

390 

988 

—698 

4-76,340 

+90,840 

and Oudh.. 









B-INDI,\N STATES ... 

85,622 

33583 

4-62,039 

40,278 

31,000 

'4-9,278 

4-45,344 

+2,583 

Baluchistan (Agency 

1 

17 

—16 


• > > 

... 

4-1 

... 

Tracts). 







4-125 


Baroda 

125 


4-125 

... 



—28,750 

Bengal States 

1,702 

1,963 

—261 

40,047 

30,713 

4- 9,334 

—38,345 

Bihar and Orissa States ... 

35,077 

6,166 

4-28,911 

27 

27 


4-35,060 

+6,139 

Bombay States 

71 

1,703 

-1,632 


... 


+71 

. « 

Central India Agency ... 

17,602 

7,102 

4-10,600 

51 

8 

4-43 

+17,661 

+7,091 

Central Provinces States... 

14,307 

4.530 

4-9,777 

2 

5 

—3 

+ 14,305 

■i 4,625 

G\'alior 

332 


4-332 

... 

• •• 

»• t 



Hyderabad ... 

160 

119 

-1-11 


0 

—5 

+160 

+ 114 

Kashmir 

44 

18 

4-26 


... 


4-44 


Madras States (including 

19 

23 

—4 

14 


4-14 

+ 5 

... 

Cochin and Travancorej. 









Mysore 

232 

140 

4-92 

• •• 

48 

—48 

+232 

+ 92 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

23 

18 

4-5 

... 

1 

—1 

+23 

+ 17 

vince (Agency and Tribal 
areas). 






—27 


+ 87 

Punjab States 

265 

114 

4-151 

... 

27 

+265 

Eajputana Agency 

15,574 

11,505 

4-4,069 

31 

103 

-77 

+ 15,543 

+ 11,397 

Sitkim 

22 

49 

—27 

• 



+22 


United Provinces States... 

66 

116 

— 50 

106 

68 

4-48 

—40 

■fo8 ■ 

INDIA UNSPECIFIED ... 

689 

75 

4-614 


• •• 

... 

4 689 

... 

FRENCH AND PORTU- 
GESE SETTLEMENTS. 

57 

36 

4-21 

... 


... 

+57 

■■■ 

C— ASSAM STATES— 








+1,217 

Manipur 

4,753 

I 

3,559 

4-L194 

4,117 

4,776 

-659 

+ 636 


N B.—ln colamns 5 6 figures for those who returned their birthplace as “ Assam unspecified hare been omitted. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Migration between, Assam State {Hanipur) and other parts of India. 

Pabt — III. 


] 

PrcTince or State. 

immigrants to Assam States 

1 .Manipor). 

Emigrants from Assam States 
(Manipar). 

Excess { + ) or deficiency 
^_) of immigration over 
emigration. 


1021. 

1911. 

Yaridtion. 

1921. 

1911. 

V ariatioD, 

1921. 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

TOTAL 

6,698 

6,813 

1 

—215 

7,434 

6,256 

+1,178 

—836 

.f557 

A— BRITISH TERRITORY 

2,262 

1,832 

-t-430 

2,473 

2,584 

—111 

—211 

—752 

Ajmer-Merwara 

2 


+2 


‘"30 

”-30 

+2 

... 

Andamans and Nicobars .. 

... 

... 



”'-8 


Baluchistan (Districts and 


... 

... 

8 

... 

+8 

... 

Administered Territories). 






-1-224 

+31 

-fl86 

Bengal 

369 

300 

-1-69 

338 

114 

Bihar and Orissa 

438 

503 

— 65 

65 

32 

■f23 

-1-383 

-l-4'/l 

Pombay (including Aden) .. 


12 

—12 

61 

34 

-t-27 

-61 

22 

Burma 

i,098 

48 

-fl,05t) 

1,505 

2,118 

- 613 

—407 

— 2,070 

Central ProTinoes and Berar 

18 

20 

—2 

12 


—28 

+6 

—20 

Coorg 

... 


... 


... 


”'+1 

... 

Delhi 

1 

... 

-f-1 


... 


... 

^Tadras 

2 

10 

-8 



’—10 

+2 


North-West Frontier Pro- 

4 

5 

—1 

... 



— 5 

vince (Districts and Ad- 
ministered Territories). 






-1-272 

-224 

-f417 

Punjab 

78 

447 

—369 

302 

30 

United Provinces of Agra 

262 

487 

—235 

192 

176 

+ 16 

.f60 

-t-311 

and Oudh. 









B— INDIAN STATES 

218 

206 

+14 

208 

U3 

-f-95 

+11 

+ 92 

Baluchistan (Agency Tracts) 



... 



1 . . 1 

... 

. . • 

Baroda 

... 

* . , 

« . • 

... 




... 

Bengal States ... 

3 


+3 

197 


—194 

... 

Bihar and Orissa States 

• •• 



2 

• »> 1 

+ 3 


-j-G 

Bombay States... 


7 

-7 

... 

1 

—1 

••• 

Central India Agency 


2 

—2 



’" + 1 

”'+3 

»•« 

Central Provinces States ... 

4 


+4 

1 


... 

Gwalior 

a. ■ 

»•* 

... 

... 




... 

Hyderabad 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Kashmir 

2 

1 

+ 1 

... 

««■ 

... 

+2 

••• 

Madras States (including 









Travancore and Cochin) 









Mysore 

... 

1 

— 1 



... 

... 

... 

North-West Frontier (Agency 

' 2 

... 

+2 

• •• 

... 

... 

-f-2 


and Tribal areas). 







+12 

+74 

Punjab States ... 

Bajputana 

12 

75 

—6.3 


1 

— 1 

196 

115 

+81 

8 

3 

+ 6 

-1-188 

-1-112 

Sikkim 


3 

—3 


1 

-1 


+2 

United Provinces States ... 


1 

— 1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

INDIA UNSPECIFIED ... 

... 

• •f 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


FRENCH AND POETUGESl 

E 








SETTLEMENTS. 









C— ASSAM, BRITISH TER- 
RITORY. 

4,11 

.7 4,77i 

3 —66 

9 4,75 

3 3,561 

9 +1,18 

4 —63 

6 +1,21 
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CHAP. IV. — EELIGIOX. 


CHAPTERIY. 


Scope 

statistics. 


RELIGIOW 

64. In previous census reports discu'^sioos on certain aspects of various religions 

and interesting descrijitions of their cereni nies and 
customs have found a phice. For instance in 1911 attempts 
were made to re-define and describe Hindnivm and 
Animism, and a note on the chronoL gy of Sankar Deb and Chaitanya was 
given. In the present report these points can tot be gone into : it is considered 
that enough literature on the subjects exDts already and that we must now be 
limited closely to t!ie statistics and their meaning, with disc ission only of the factors 
that have influenced variations and of new matter brought to light in the last ten 
years. The chief Census information is co itain -d in Imperial Table VI, which 
gives figures by sex and district for ail the citief religions. Imperial Table V .shows 
religion in towns and Table XV shows Christians l)y sect and race. Sects of Hindus 
were not recorded at this Census or in 1911. Tnterest’ng accounts of the historical 
and doctrinal differences of the Saktists and Vaislinavas and of the subsects of the 
latter in Assam will be found in the Provincial Census reports of 1891 and 1901. 
Arrangements were m- de to ascertain the sects of Jains and also the number of 
Shias among Muhammadans. Some c infusion arose owing to the Brahma sect in 
Goalpara being entered at first as Brahmo This form of Vedic Hinduism, to w'hich 
many of tlie Meches have turned, was noted on in the 1911 report, page 37. The 
mistake was discovered and rectified in time. Generally the answer given by each 
person to the question “ what is your religion ? ” was accepted and entered in the 
census schedule and no attempt was made to alter the returns. In case of the 
Animist-Hindu and Animist-Christiin border lines some difficulties aud doubts have 
arisen, to which I shall advert in the discussion of each separate religion. In all 
other cases the statistics may be considered accurate. 

The four Subsidiary tables of this chapter show (I) the general distribution and 

growth of each religion at the last five cen- 
suses ; (II) distribution by districts of 10,000 
of each main religion ; (III) variation, in 
number of Christians by districts at five 
censuses ; aud (IV) religions per 10,000 
of urban and rural populations respective- 
ly. The statement in the margin gives 
the number of adherents of each religion. 
Hindus are in absolute majority over 
all other religions, forming more than 
half the population of the province. 
Animi-its somewhat less than one-.sixth ; all 
one-fifiieth of the provincial total. As at 
Brahmaputra Valley, Muhammadans in the 


Religions. 

Assam. 

Hindu 

4,362,571 

Musalman 

2,219,947 

Animist 

1,256,64! 

Christian 

132.106 

Buddhist 

... 13,520 

Jain 

... 3,503 

Sikh ... 

1,009 

Brahmo 

559 

Miscellaneous... 

390 


Total 


7,990,246 


Muhammadans are over a quarter, and 
other religions together make less than 
last census, Hindus predominate in tlie 
Surma Valley and Auimists in the Hills division. 

to the ranks of the Hindus from the aboriginal tribes has continued 


65. Accretion 


Hindus. 


Steadily, but by no means evenly in all districts. In the 
cases of some plains Kacharis of the Brahmaputra Valley 
and hill Kacharis of Xorth Cachar difficulties were reported about ortholox Hindu 
enumerators being disinclined to write the wliilom Animists as Hindus. A section 
of the Nowgons Kacharis were so eager to be considered as regular Hindus that they 
asked to be entered as Saktas in the caste column as well as Hindu by religion. 
Some North Cachar people sent in petitions that they were being entered as Animists, 
although they made annual offerings to an image of Kali and thereby rendered 
themselves Hindus. In both cases orders were given to enter them as Hindus if 
they stated that they were so. In other cases it was suggested that certain people 
should be entered as Hindu simply because they held land under and paid rent 
to a Gossain. I cannot be certain that the enumerators obeyed in all cases, 
especially where their views might be supported by their supervisors. Generally 
I think they did ; the figures prove this by showing a considerable increase of 
Hindus in North Cachar, where there was a slight decrease in the whole population. 
In any case the border line is so vague and primitive practices so often continue 
side by side with Hindu ceremonies (and contributions) that some want of 
nniforHiity by the enumerating staff was inevitable. 
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The Hiudus of the province a.'e made up of the same elements as at previous 
census:- — (1) the indi^^enous regulai’ Hin lu population and old converts, with their 
descendants, (2) new converts from Animism, and (3) immii'rants — chiefly tea garden 
coolies. The first class includes all us tally known as Hindus, from Brahmans to 
Chamars and Mehtars. Although there has been a good deal of discussion, largely in 
connection with recent political movements, about the levelling up of lower castes 
and brotherhood of all from the religious and human stan Ipoints, it appears to be 
still in the domain of talk and not of practice. For instance, one district officer 
invited a young high-caste official of the, local branch of the Natimal Cmgress to 
bring five Hindus and five Muhammadans of the bhadt'alok class to dine at his (the 
Deputy Commissioner’s) expense with five municipal sweepers. He was met nith a 
non-possum'is. Asked how this could be regar led as progress towards one of the 
avowed goals of his party, the leader replied ‘* We cannot dine together thus yet, 
but we can contemplate it. A short time ago I could not even think of such a 
thing.” There is no doubt that educated Hindu opinion has broadened in the decade ; 

I have received notes from several correspondents on this. The majority consider 
that the influence of drahmans is wanin-g (but this is not the case in Manipur). The 
rigidity of several religio is rules and customs is being relaxed gradually, it is impos- 
sible to mention all thes^, such as entry of cooksheds, touching of the hukha, polluting 
by touch of certain castes, and penance after travel to foreign countries. One instance 
cited by an A-samese gentleman may be given : he writes that Chutiyas and high class 
Ahoms, who were formerly not allowed to do so, are nowadays being gra lually permitted 
to enter the cooksheds of some clean caste Hindus excepting Ifr.ihmans. Enquiry 
has also shown th it the inclusion of Ahoms in the list of castes not served by good 
Brahmans as family priests (page 40, Assam Census report of 1911) was not justified 
fully by the facts. 

This broadening of view and decline of Brahman influence is ascribed to modern 
education, to Brahmans adopting secular occupations, and to influence of foreign 
service conditions on those who went to the war. Such an experienced observer as 
Bai Bahadur Aghor Nath Adhiknri of Silchar says bluntly “ nowadays the leaders are 
freethinkers.” It is of course most noticeable in the towns and appears rather in the 
attitude of Hindus of higher castes towards heterodox customs among themselves {e.g., 
going to foreign countries, or earing forbidden things) than in any increased brother- 
hood towards the so-called lower castes. Social and political movements have certainly 
made more serious attempts to improve the status of castes regarded as untouchable, 
but much of this has been verbal, and it is noteworthy that Hindu and aboriginal 
recruits to recent advanced political views had generally to be obtained by promises 
of material benefit ; where these were absent, the number of Hindus of the uneducated 
classes in the movement was very small. Many of those generally regarded as lower 
castes have concentrated their efforts at improvement in social status on the cast e 
column at the census, getting a different, and what they considered a better, entry ; 
to this end also they have tended towards more orthodoxy in religio matters, consi - 
dering that non-orthodox will be regarded as uucivili'sed practices, Hindus form 54'6 
per cent, of the population of the province. In 1911 th e proportion was o4'4. For 

historical reason.^, described in 
the last census report, they 
are most numerous in the 
Brahmaputra Valley, with 
nearly 69 per cent.'; in the 
Surma Valley they form 46 6 
and in the Hills only 26*7 of 
the whole popuhtion. Sibsa- 
g.ar and Lakhimpar have the 
h'ghest proportions, both for 
historical reasons and because 
these two districts are as yet 
almost untouched by the 
Muhammadan incursion from 
Eastern Bengal. The increase 
in the ten years in the llindn 
population of Assam is nearly 
52ir,000, or 13'6 per cent., a 
rate ^ slightly higher than the 
provincial increase, 13 2 per 
cent. In the Brahmaputra 
Valley and the Hills the proper- 
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tionate increases are higher than the natural increases for the general population 
while the Surma Valley shows a Hindu increase of only 1‘1 against a natural growth 
of 4 per cent, among all religions combined. 

In the Brahmaputra Valley natural increase, importation of Hindu coolies to 
te.a gardens and conversion of Animists all contribute to the increase, which appears 
in all districts. In Kamrup, Darrangand Nowgong large increases of Hindus corre- 
spond with decreases among the Animists ; the new converts are chiefly plains 
Kacharis, Mikirs and Miris. 

The increase of Hindus in the Hills division is due largely to natural growth 
of the Maiiipuris. In this division, Christianity is the chief proselytising religion. 
Except in the North Cachar Hills and among the hill tribes of Manipur when they have 
moved into the valley divi-ion of the State, Hinduism has made no headway against 
Animism. In the Lushai Hills there is but a slight increase ; the Gaio Hills show 
a decrease of about 2,000 ; an increase of 2,000 Hindus in the Naga Hills comes 
from transfer of the Himapur area from Sibsagar district ; and the 4,000 increase 
in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills is attributable to .Vepalese Hindu immigrants and to 
increase of officials and trader.^ at Shillong. North Cachar Hindus have increased 
by 4,000 and now form 70 per cent, of the population of the subdivision ; this 
number with an increase of Christians, corresponds with the drop in tiie number of 
Animists, *.e., among the hill Kacharis. 

For the Surma Valley low percentage of increase, Sylhet is responsible, that 
district having only 800 more Hindus than in 1911 ; the general low rate of grow'th 
in Sylhet, described in Chapter I, combined with the depression in tea and consequent 
decrease of garden coolies, account for this. Child marriage is not common, but 
widowhood forms an appreciable factor when we compare the Hindu rate of increase 
with that among Muhammadans : the latter probably gain in vitality by a more 
generous diet and in vital statistics by widow remarriage, and to a less extent by 
plurality of wives. Unfortunately, our vital statistics cannot be used in any conclu- 
sions on comparative rates of increase of the different religions, for they give only 
death-rates by separate religions, while the recorded birth-rate is for all combined. 
Cachar plains, though also affected by the tea slump, has an increase of 3 4,000 
Hindus, or nearly 5 per cent. 

63 . Muhammadans have increased in every district of the province except 

the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, the total increase for Assam 

being nearly 320,000. or 16'8 per cent, of the 1911 

total. They still form over half the population in the Surma Valley, where they 
have grown by 6*5 per cent, in spite of the adverse conditions and without being 
reinforced by immigration. In Sylhet the increase is 69,000 or over 5 per cent, 
while the net district increase for all religions is only 27 per cent. I have pointed 
out in the previous paragraph the advantages they have over Hindus in certain 

respects. In Sylhet, in every year of the decade except 1911, and especially in 

the influenza years, the Muhammadan recorded death-rate was much higher than that 
of the Hindus. There is no obvious reason for this, but it seems that the Muhamma- 
dan advantage over Hindus in the birth part of the statistics must have been substan- 
tial, to account for the compara- 
tive variation in numbers of the 
two communities. In the Brah- 
maputra Valley the majority of 
the Eastern Bengal immigrants 
are Muhammadans ; the result 
is reflected in the enormous 
growth of 65 per cent, over the 
1911 Muhammadan population 
there. The followers of Islam 
now form over one-seventh of 
the Valley population, against 
one-ninth in 1911. In the 
Hills Muhammadans are few ; 
there is a growth small in 
numbers (4,400) but amount- 
ing to 17 per cent, of the last 
census total. This increase is 
due to natural growth of the 
Manipuri Musalmaus and in 
less degree to influx of Eastern 
Bengal settlers into the Garo 
Hills plains mauzas. 


Muhammadans. 
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In the last census report it was pointed out that most of the Surma Valley Musal- 
mans are descendants of local converts dating from the Muhammadan invasion of the 
14th century, while the Assam Valley Miisalmans are descendants of the surnvors 
of invading armies, and also recent immigrants from East Bengal. New conversions 
to Muhammadanism are rare. The Maulvis prefer rather to expound the scriptures 
to the Faithful than to attract infidels. In the few cases that do oocur, the new 
Muslim converts are not placed under any religious or social disabilities. Social 
customs have not changed enough to influence the statistics in any way. 

In 1901 sects of Muhammadans were recorded ; the vast majority were found 
to he Sunnis. In 1911 sects were not entered. As the question of the number of 
Shias was raised in Parliament in 1920, it was decided by the Local Government 
to have the sect recorded at the 1921 census for Shias only. Practically all the 
Muhammadans of Assam are Sunnis. The number of Shias returned in th? province 
was only 434. In 1901, when sects were last recorded, Shias numbered '<2,721. 

67. The beliefs known as Animistic were described in the last Census report. 

Briefly, the word is used as a general term for the reli- 
Ammists. gions of all primitive tribes ; the census instruction was 

“where a person has no recognised religion such as Christian, Hindu, Muhammadan, 
etc., his tribe should be entered. This will generally be the case with Santals, 
Garos, Lushais, Mikirs, Kacharis, etc.” 

At the last Census the Animists had increased by as much as 16 per cent, of 
their 1901 total, that is to say, more rapidly than the general population. This 
result was ascribed by Mr. McSwiney partly to immigration and partly to greater 
accuracy in recording religions. At this census the rate has dropped to 1*4 per cent. 

The absolute increase is only 17,361 and this is more than accounted for by immigra- 
tion and by areas newly censused in frontier districts. The immigrants are, on 
tea gardens an increase of 45,000 Santals, Mundas, Oraons, Gonds and others, and 
in the Lushai Hills about 4,000 Chins from Burma. New tracts give about 23,000 
Konyaks, Abors and Mishmis. 

Leaving out the 72,000 thus accounted for there is a substantial decrease of 
Animists. The reasons are (1) conversion to Hinduism ; (2) conversion to Christian- • 
jty ; (3) the influenza epidemic. Of (1) I have remarked in paragraph 65 above. 
Absorption of members of aboriginal tribes in the Hindu fold has gone on in the 
well-known manner in the plains, in Manipur and in the North Cachar Hills. 

The marginal statement (taken from 
Imperial Table XIII) gives some idea 
of the results in a few tribes. It is only 
an approximation, since variations in 
accuracy of the return of religion at the 
two censuses cannot be ruled out in these 
cases ; further, it does not show those new 
converts who have adopted Hindu caste 
names in place of their tribal names. 
The advance of Christianity will be dis- 
cussed in the next paragraph ; a drop of 19,000 in the number of Animists in the 
Lushai Hills is the most striking point under this head. The third reason, influenza, 
is exemplified in the- Naga Hills and the Jowai subdivision of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills. In the Naga Hills, if we exclude the new area added, the general population 
shows a very small increase : the old animists have not grown in number, but have 
lost both by influenza and by conversions to Christianity. In Jowai, where tlie 
population is nearly 80 per cent, animistic, there was a general drop of 6'7 per cent, 
owing to influenza and other bad conditions of the decade. 


Tribe. 

1921. 

1911. 


Hindu. 

Ar.imlst. 

Hindu. 

Anlmlst. 

Chutiya ... 

95,987 

22 

86,328 

2,497 

Garo 

3,422 

158,493 

505 

143.845 

Kacharl ... 

71,192 

136.074 

00,235 

169,867 

Lalungr 

3.354 

37,679 

496 

38,723 

Mlkir 

10 977 

100,652 

736 

104,341 

MIrl 

45,424 

23,301 

13,460 

44,332 
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The number of Animists per 10,000 of the population is now only 1,573, against 
1,755 in 1911. In all divisions there has been a fall in the comparative number, 
owing to the large gains bv the other religions. In the Brahmaputra Valley only is 
there an actual increase (21,000). Lakhimpur and Sibsagar have gained owing to 

increased immigration of 
aboriginal tribesmen from 
Chota Nagpur and other parts 
to the tea gardens. Goalpara 
has gained by influx of Santal 
and iVIech settlers into the 
Eastern Duars, and probably 
also by natural growth among 
the Animists as among the 
general population. Sadiya 
Frontier Tract shows a consid- 
erable proportion owing to 
census of new areas contain- 
ing Singpho, Abor and Mishmi 
villages. The other three 
districts, Kamrup, Darrang 
and Nowgong, have large 
indigenous Animist popula- 
tions of Kacbaris, llabhas, 
Mikirs and Lalungs, as well 
as garden .coolies from other 
parts of India. They have all 
lost by conversions to Hin- 
duism ; Kamrup especially shows a big drop from 140,000 to 102,000 Animists. 

The Surma Valley Animists are few; the number has declined by 700 to 14,879. 
The Hills division, where Animists predominate, shows a drop of nearly 6,000 
but still has 679,000. The Lnshai Hills is responsible for a heavy decrease and the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills for less, the Animist loss being Christian gain. In North 
Cachar, Animists are fewer by about 5,000 - most of these have gone over to Hin- 
duism. The other hill districts show increases. 

68. The increase of Christians is remarkable. The progressive decennial increases 

since lb81 are shown in Subsidiary Table III. The num- 
chr sta ns. proviucc lias almost doubled in the last ten 

years and represents now over 1-6 of the whole population. Ibe percentage of 
increase in the Brahmaputra Valley is 82, in the Surma Valley it is 28, and in the 
Hills 111. The community is strongest in the Hills, where the Missi ms have been 
most active, and where Hinduism has generally not penetrated much. 

lu the Hills as a whole there are now 821 Christians iu every 10,000 
of the population, against 423 at the last census. In the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills a sixth and in the Lushai Hills over one-fourth of the population are 
now Cbrstians. In the Khasi Hills, where the movement is oldest, the increase 
has been only 31‘6 per cent, possibly owing to curtailment of staff and work in 
war time by the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, the principal body working. 
The spread of Christianity in the Lushai Hills is phenomenal. Qhere bas 
been a sort of revivalist wave over the whole Lushai population. The district has been 
described as a mass-movement area : the movement is due to the Welsh Mission at 
Aijal and in less degree to the London Baptists at Lungleh, Avith a snowball system of 
preaching by local converts. In a district of 7,000 square miles sparsely peopled by 
less than 100,000 people, there are now 27,000 Christians where ten years ago there 
were only two thousand. At present it is quite the fashion to be a Christian and even 
the Chiefs are joining the movement. At first I was inclined to cast doubt on the 
accuracy of the figures and suggested that zealous Christian enumerators might have 
made entries according to their own wishes rather than the facts. The Superin- 
tendent, however, thinks the case is rather the reverse. Mr. Scott tested many 
entries himself, and be quotes an instance of the rigorous standard adopted by the new 
converts ; the five-year old son of Christian parents being entered as an Animist because 
the young scoundrel was so greedy that he failed to say bis grace before meals 1 On the 
other hand, a mad woman of an Animist family was entered as a Christian, as she always 
went up to the church and joined in when hymns were being sung. In the other hill 
districts the community is not yet so strong, but all show very large proportionate 
increases. In Manipur, where the missions are working among the hill tribes, 
Christians number over 4,000 against 132 in 1911. 
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In the Surma Valley, as might be expected from the firm positions of Hinduism 
and Muhammadanism and the paucity of Animists, Christianity has little hold. The 
number of Christians has, however, increased to 3,300. These are mostly tea garden 
coolies who were Christians before they emigrated to Assam. There are also a few 
ea?-Namasndras of the ordinary population. 

In the Brahmaputra Valley all districts have increased their numbers of 
Christians. Goalpara has the largest number, 10,312, and also the greatest increase, 
as will he seen from Subsidiary Table III. This is due to the activity of the Luther- 
an Mission, referred to in the next paragraph. In the other districts of the valley 
most of the Christians are found among the tea-garden immigrants, though the missions 
have had some success also among primitive tribes, such as the Mikirs. 

Examination of the age statistics in Imperial Table VII shows that Christian 
converts are made in fair numbers at all ages. The proportion of children aged 
under 10 is somewhat less among Christians than among the general population. In 
the age groups from 10 to 30 the proportion is greater for Christians. Thereafter, 
the general population has the higher proportions, progressively as the ages increase. 
As conditions of life do not differ greatly between the Christians and the Animists 
from whom the great bulk of the converts come, we may fairly deduce that the period 
from 10 to 30 years of age is the most popular for conversion : this is possibly due 
to the influence of mission schools on present and past pupils. Since material 
inducements are not offered and the help and advice of the Missionaries is not denied 
to followers of other religions, it appears that the chief motive of the converts in 
adopting Christianity is religious; though no doubt the care and attention disjdayed 
in mission hospitals and schools is a contributory cause by example. There are as 
yet no signs of any movement towards forming a national or independent Indian 
Christian Church in Assam. 


69. The distribution of Christians in districts by sect and for three race divisions, 

Christian sects and Missions. European and allied races, Anglo-Indians ^ and Indians. 

IS given in Imperial Table XV. The marginal statement 
shows the Provincial figures for sect in brief. Sixty per cent, of Europeans are 

members of the Church of England, 19 
per cent. Presbyterians and 3 2 per cent. 
Homan Catholics. Nearly half the Anglo- 

Indian community is Koman Catholic. 

Among Indian Christians almost half are 

Presbyterians and over one-third are 


Christians. 

Assam. 

Protestant 

... 126,563 

Anglican ... ... 

Baptist ... ... ... 

Ijutheran ... ... 

Presbf/terian ... ... 

Vnseetfif'ian and other Protestants 

... 7,S07 

45.03a 
... 8,444 

03,909 
1,371 

Roman Catholic 

Greek 

Sect not returned 

5,419 

... 1 
123 

Total 

132,106 


Baptists. 

Roman Catholics are distributed fairly evenly over the tea districts, with a few 
hundreds in each ; most of these are garden coolies but some are local converts. In 
the Khasi Hills there are over 2,000 Catholics. The Mission working is the Roman 
Catholic Mission of Assam, with branches in Cachar, Sylhet, Kamrup, Darrang and 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The Germans of this Mission have been replaced by 
Erench and Belgian fathers. 

Among Protestant sects, the Church of England has most of its adherents in the 
Brahmaputra Valley, there being over 2,000 each in Darrang and Sibsagar. The 
Society for the propagation of the Gospel is working in the four upper districts of the 
valley. Lutherans are almost confined to the Brahmaputra Valley ; those on the tea 
gardens are looked after by the Evangelical Lutheran (Gossner’s) mission, which has 
stations in Darrang and Lakhimpur and which came to Assam to father its 
emigrant converts. The largest and most flourishing Lutheran community is, however, 
in Goalpara under the Santal Mission of the Northern Churches (Scandinavian), which 
maintains a colony and owns a tea estate, to which are brought Santals from Ohota 
Nagpur. These missionaries also work among the Meches outside the colony. Their 
followers in the district have increased from 2,400 to 8,400 in ten years. 

Baptists have more than doubled their numbers since 1911. Their missions 
have been very active, working in almost every district where the Welsh Mission has 
no branch. In Lungleh subdivision of the Lushai Hills the success of the London 
Baptist mission has already been noted ; in North Lakhimpur the Canadian, and in 
Garo Hills, Kamrup, Nowgong, Sibsagar, Sadiya, Naga Hills and Manipur, the 
American Baptist missions are established. Their converts are chiefly members of the 
aboriginal tribes. In every one of these mission districts the increase of Baptists has 
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been large. In the Assam Valley with the Garo Hills they have increased from 
16,000 to 27,000 ; in the Naga Hills from 3,000 to 8,000 and in Manipur from 71 
to 2,000. In the Naga Hills, however, many Aos were found to have become 
baoksliders : though previously Christians they appeared to have renounced entirely 
their Christianity, nor did they show the usual outward signs of Animism in observance ' 
oi geti'ias, etc. It was ultimately decided that their religion was more Animism 
than anything else and they were entered as Animists. 

Presh) terians, 31,000 in 1911, are now nearly 64,000. The Welsh Calvinisfic 
Methodist Missi m continued its well knowm work, religious, educational and medical, 
in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, Lushai Hills, Cachar and Sylhet. The success in the 
Lushai Hills has been described above ; there only, mass or group convei-sion can be 
said to have taken place in the province. The Khasi and Jaintia Hills Presbyterians 
rose only by 8,000 to 36,000, where many people had expected bigger results : the 
reasons seem to be curtailment of staff and funds as noted in paragraph 68. In the 
Surma Valley, where the mission works among depressed classes such as Namasudras, 
there has been a considerable increase in Cachar, with a slight decrease in Sylhet. 
Id Manipur, 1,964 Presbyterians appear where there were none in 1911 ; this is due to 
t^ new work of the Thado-Kuki Pioneer mission, working among Kukisand other 
hill tribes on the borders of Manipur, Lushai Hills and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
This mission took a census of its adherents by its own agents concurrently with the 
general census, and the result differed somewhat from ours, I cannot give the 
reason : it may be due to doubt of the boundary, but in any case I tliink our figures 
ai’e the more likely to be correct. 

The only other missions of whose working in the province information has been 
received are the Church of God (American Mission), in the Khasi Hills, and the 
Salvation Army, in the Lushai Hills. The followers of the former number less 
than 1,000 and have been classed under Minor Protestant Denominations. The work 
of the latter was started in 1919 by a young Lushai who had attended a meeting in 
Calcutta, and liad been converted and trained as an oflScer of the Salvation Army. The 
^w 4rmy converts on the census date seem to have been entered as Presbyterians or 
Baptists. In 1922, I am informed, the number of “ enrolled soldiers ” in the district 
IS over 500. 


70. The Buddhists of the province have increased from 10,500 to 13,600, number- 
Buddhiats. “0^ 17 in every 10,000 of the population. They are 

. . , chiefly found in Sibsagar, Lakhimpur and tlie Sadiya 

i rentier Tract, in which districts they are" descendants of old Burmese immigrants — 
Aitons, Khamtis, Phakials, Turungs, etc. In other districts there are several hundreds 
scattered chiefly in the Brahmaputra Valley aud Lushai Hills. These are Bhutia 
tradei^s, Nepalese immigrants, aud Magh cooks from the Chittagong coast. Most of 
the Nepalis, however, returned themselves as Hindus. In the Lushai Hills and 
Manipur the Buddhists (over 1,000) are more recent immigrants from Burma. The 
increase of Buddhists is due partly to natural growth, partly to some Khamti villages 
on the Sadiya Frontier being newly censused, and partly to immigration. There is 
one Buddhist monastery in Sibsagar district. 


Jains. 

Sikhs. 

Brahmos. 


71. The Jains are all traders from Rajputana or Western India. Their numbers 

have increased in the decade from 2,500 to 3,500. As 
there are nearly 16,000 Rajputana immigrants of the 
. Marwari trader class, it was thought that the number of 

Jams was unduly low and that some were being wrongly entered as Hindus. A 
special enquiry was made in Shillong, where only two of these merchants were 
returnel as .Tams, and it was found that the others were all definitely Hindus ; I think 
therefore, that the figures for other districts are accurate. At the request of the Jain 
Association of India, Bombay, attempts were made to ascertain the sects of all Jains. 

The result was as in the margin ; it seems 
from the large number of the unspecified 
that most of them did not know, or did 
not care to distinguish, their sects. None 
of the nine Swetambars returned himself 
as a Swetambar Terapanthi. 


Number of Jains by sect. 

Swetambar ... 

DIgambar 

Sthanakvasl 

Sect unsReoified 

9 
227 
... 3 

... 3.264 

Total 

... 3,503 


Sikhs number only a thousand. They are skilled workmen in the railway and 
other workshops, carpenters, cmtractors and motor car drivers. They are still most 
numerous in Nowgong and Lakhimpur, where there are railway centres. 
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No Aryan tv ere censused in Assam. Tliere are 559 Brahmos against 428 in 1911. 
Nearly half of these were at Shillong, doubtless owing to the presence of the Government 
oflBces and Calcutta visitors. It is admitted on all sides that loosening of the rigour of 
Hindu rules is responsible for th(3 low number of Brahmos : liberal-minded Assamese 
and Bengali people find that they can now hold what views they please and regulate 
their conduct much as they p’ease while still retaining the name of Hindu. On the 
other hand there appears to be no tendency for Brahmos to be reabsorbed in 
Hinduism. 


72. Details are given on the title-page of Imperial Table VI of the 310 persons 

whose religions are classed as minor on account of their 
Miscellaneous. numerical insignificance. Among these are a few Jews, 

Parsees and Confucians ; the majority fall under the head of indefinite beliefs, w^hich 
includes Unitarians, freethinkers, atheists, agnostics and persons acknowledging no 
religion. All those of indefinite belief were tabulated as Christian in 1911 ; this 
year the Census Commissioner decided to omit them from Table XV as being out of 
place in a table which purports to show Christians only. Unitarians number 335, 
most of whom are in the Khasi Hills, where they have a church. 

A few interesting and sometimes cryptic entrie.s were found in the religion 
column of the schedules. In Sibsagar some enumerators entered the religion of Miris 
as adi dharma, which might have meant primeval or principal, according to the 
meaning assigned to the Sanskrit udi. Enquiry showed that the people were Ani- 
mists and correction was made accordingly in the Central office. One European 
official returned himself as an Animist, holding that this was the nearest of the 
common words in use to describe the beliefs he held. Only one person, a highly 
educated Indian official, described himself as an atheist ; the entry disappeared from 
Assam, however, as be was absent on the final census day. Two or three persons of 
really coruscant wit, Europeans usiue household schedules, amused themselves by such 
entries as Primitive Exeeptionist and Nothing -arian. 

73. Of the total tea-garden population of 922,000, over 782,000 or nearly 85 per 

cent, are Hindus. Animists number 110,000, about 12 
Religion on tea-gardens. ceut. of the total, against a proportion of a little over 

9 per cent, in 1911 : this points to the increased recruiting from Ghota Nagpur and 
Central Provinces animistic tribes, mentioned in the last chapter under tea-garden 
immigration. 


Musalmans number only 19,000, a very slight increase on the 1911 number. 
Other religions account for 11,000, of whom about nine-teutbs are Christians. 

74. Apart from the intrinsic interest of the figures for the different religions . 
« tabulated in the main tables which have been quoted in 

fication. the forcgoiug discussion, religion appears as a basis of 

classification of most of the statistics presented in the Imperial Tables. It has been 
suggested that this system should be abandoned in favour of some other classification 
based on sr cial and economic condition. Eeligious differences divide society vertically 
and are no longer, it is said, the determining factors in customs such as early marriage, 
seclusion of women, treatment of children ; such matters are determined by horizontal 
divisions oE society, differentiated from one another by economic and social conditions. 

In Assam, I think the argument can hold only partially. It is true that in some 
places and in some matters there are differences which are determined by considera- 
tions other than those of religion : for instance the Rev. G. G. Crozier of Manipur 
quotes the case of Manipur Hindus who will allow an Auiniist from their own hills 
to enter their cooksheds but will not allow a Bengali, even a Brahman, to do so, 
because the Bengali is a foreigner while the Manipuri A nimist is not. Again, a blind 
man of the Eajkumar caste was beiug led by the arm by a Manipuri Christian : the 
blind man accidentally touched his own cookhouse ; pollution was regfirded as having 
passed through him from the Christian and the shed had to be demolished. Such 
instances, however, do not usually refer to customs of demological importance. 

These are more often determined by territorial divisions, and by caste, but 
partly by religion. For instance, both Hindus and Muhammadans marry earlier 
than Aoimists and Christians, a fact proved again by our present, census statistics. 
Tabulation by territorial units we have already ; caste we have also as a basis of 
division, but this again is based largely on religious sanction. As I have shown above, 
there is a tendency among those Hindu castes who are making efforts to rise in the 
social scale to tighten rather than to loosen the bonds of orthodoxy, The reaction of 
this on social customs has been exemplified in recent years by the tendency in certain 
castes such as Mali, Patni, Nadiyal, to stop their women working in the fields or selling 
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fish ia the market, or evea going to market at all ; and by the tendency to marry 
earlier an I to discard widow remarriage among the Yogis in different districts. 
If we abandon the classification by religion, and with it that by caste also we 
shall cause much useful information to disappear. In an agricultural country such 
as Assam it is difficult to sec what horizontal divisions by economic and social 
conditions are to be put in the place of the vertical religious divisions. We 
caunot divide the people into the classes, the masses and the asses. In an industrial 
country, a c'asdfication by occupation — mental and manual, skilled and unskilled, 
wages per head above or below certain limits, etc.,— would probably yield valuable 
sociological information. Other divisions that might be suggested are those of 
educatio’j and wealth ; for instance, it is the custom nowadays for educated men of 
means, especiidy the Sahas, now known as Vaisya Saha or Vaisya, and sometimes 
as Das, to be allowed to mix freely in all matters except those of food and drink 
with others of high?r castes. But these things affect only a small minority of the 
population. Again, any attempt at a scientific classification by race would be 
coeupkcated by the number of aboriginal tribes, and by the heterogeneity of the 
tea-garden population. Also we have already^ in the division by districts, racial 
classification in a considerable measure : the Naga Hills statistics represent Xagas, 
Sylhet represent Bengalis of Sylhet, and Kamrup stands for Assamese races ; though 
immigration disturbs the figures everywhere. Poverty is certainly a factor 
inflarncing vadous customs as well as a question of supreme importance in itself. 
We know that the country is poor. If the Census could tell us how poor and how 
many people are actually above or below a certain standard, its results would 
certainly be of increased value. To use tbe Census for something in the nature of 
a vast intensive economic enquiry, however, would not bo easy. Tha only other 
classification that would be of use in this province at present is one based on agri- 
cultural conditions. Tbe practical difficulties of this, however, are very great. A 
division by land tenures would be easy, but its value would be small : we 
have already division by districts in all the census tables, and tbe main areas of 
permanently and temporarily settled land are sharply defined ; moreover, it cannot 
be said that any serious difference in social customs can bo detected between peasant 
proprietors and tenants, as such. 

Perhaps the best way to classify tbe population, for sociological enquiry, and 
for information of use for administrative purposes, would be by the major occupa- 
tional divisions, agricultural and one or two non-agricultural pursuits ; with 
subdivision of agriculture into those who live on rent, ordinary cultivators, tea-garden 
coolies aiil ordinary field labourers. So far the information could be obtained from 
our present schedules, thougli several tedious sortings and resortings would be 
necessary, to obtain age, birth-place, language, etc., by occupation. In order to be 
of practical value, however, the enormous class of ordinary cultivators would have 
to be subdivide 1 and placed in groups which could be compared or contrasted with 
each other, and herein lies the greatest diffiouitv. If the land were all of the same 
class and climatic conditions were equal everywhere, the problem would bo beautifully 
simple : we could take an arbitrary poverty line, the Ciiteiion being, say, cultivation 
of an area greater or less than 2 bigbas por family membor, and mike up our 
statistics of age, civil cmdition, religion, sex, immigration, infirmities, by these anl 
the otter groups suggested above. 

Diffeiences of rent or revenue, rainfa’.l, productivity of soil, liability to flood 
and other local cor.ditions would, however, render this classification so comolicated 
as to be very difficult of attainment with the ordinary census agency, Theclnssifi- 
cation of land male at settlement would have tj bo considered, and tbe columns of 
tbfl schedule multiplied ; the army of unpaid enumerators would probably rebel, or 
fudge the entries hopelessly, and the time taken over enumeration, compUation and 
tabula' ion would be much increased. 

I conelu ’e, therefore, that the present cl-.issification of the census statistics by 
religion is still of considerable use; th it no substitute is of practical value except 
one based on occupation, with certain suboivisions for the material condition of 
cultivators ; that such a classification would involve extra columns in the census 
schedules and wool I be lifficulfc but not impossible, if more money could be foun d 
f(n’ tbe enumeration than has been spent ia tbe past. If any such scheme or 
clis ification is proposed for tbe next censu-s, it would probably be better to beo’in with 
a sucail and rather homogeneous area as a sample. 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE 1. 

General distribution of the population by Religion, 


y 

Religion and Locality. 

Actual 

Nu'^iber 

1 iu 1921. 

Proportion per 10,000 uf population. 

Variation per cent, (increase + decrease—). 

Net varia- 
tion per 
cent. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891, 

1831. 

1911 

to 

1921. 

1901 

to 

1011. 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1881 

to 

1891. 

1881 

to 

1921. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 

^ 1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

HISDU. 





1 



1 




ASSAM 

4 362,571 

5,460 

5.437 

5597 

! 

6 472 

6,258 

+136 

+ 119 

+14 4 

-61 

+36 6 

Brahmapitra Valley 

2,062.129 

6.S7S 

7,014 

i 

7.182 

6.984 

8,604 

+21-6 

+15*9 

+9-9 

-9-6 

+40 1 

Sorma Valley 

1,418,990 

4,665 

4,771 


4.930 

6.030 

+1-1 

+S-7 

+5-7 

+10-6 

+24-9 

Hills 

291,452 

2,G0S 

2,623 

1 

■ 2.584 

599 

2.061 

+14-5 

+ 16*7 

+627 3 

-81-6 

+77-0 

MVSA1.MAN. 





1 







ASSAM 

2,219.947 

2.778 

2.^3 

2,581 

2,710 

2,591 

+ 16 8 

+ 29-2 

+66 

+12 3 

+67 9 

Brahmaputra Valley 

680,192 

i 

1,520 

l,-.43 

930 

981 

913 

+65-0 

+42-8 

+ 3 6 

+17 6 

+1S6-9 

Sarma Valley 

1,604,012 

8,273 

6,166 

4,93a 

4,90-t 


+ 5-6 

+16-3 

+ 6-7 

+ 11*6 

+44*3 

Hills 

29,743 

1 

272 

1 

251 

299 

136 

1 

1 166 

+ 17-5 

-0-5 

+271-2 

-2 ■•2 

+207-3 

Aifixzax. 






i 






ASSAM 

14256.641 

1,673 

1,755 

1,744 

1 

11.771 

1,124 

+1-4 

+16 0 

+10-2 

+691 

+1191 

Brahmaputra Valley 


1,459 

1,734 

1,782 

1,974 

1 

634 

+4'4 

+16-6 

-36 

+ 307-1 

373-8+ 

Surma Valley ... 

1 14,879 

49 

63 

73 

110 

50 

-4'6 

-19-S 

-39-9 

+108-7 

+12-6 

HiUs 

079,O2( 

0,215 

0,790 

6,845 

9, (*80 

7,1.25 

-08 

+ 17-0 

+ 270 

+3-8 

+53-8 

CHBISXIAir. 












ASSAM 

132,106 

165 

94 

69 

I 

i 

31 

14 

+985 

+851 

+113 5 

+137-2 

+ 1,769 6 

Brahmaputra Vallpy 

39,723 

100 

68 

I 

1 48 

I 

28 

14 

+82-0 

+69-8 

+93-7 

+ 116*8 

+1,131 S 

Surma Valley 

3,36ti 

11 

9 

6 

6 

6 

+23-0 

+ 64*0 

+17-1 

+26*9 

+194*4 

Hills 

99,017 

824 

423 

256 

170 

45 

+111-0 

1 

+96-2 

, +153-6 

+2U5-1 

+3,192 3 

BVDnHIST. 








i 

1 




ASSAM 

13,529 

17 1 

i 

15 

16 

14 

13 

+28 6 

+18 0 

+15 8 

+ 17 2 

+ 105 S 

Brahmaputra Valley 

12,075 

! 

11 ' 

81 

30 

28 

£9 

+23-3 

+ 23-3 

+U-5 

+ 7-0 

+SS 0 

Sarma Valley 

50 



... 



+ 13-6 

+ l‘iO-5 

+110-0 

... 


Hi.Is 

1,395 

13 

7 

11 

1.5 

3 

+ 105*3 

-28-6 

+26-0 

+ 4318 

+ 8® i 

OTHERS, 




1 








ASSAM 

5,461 

7 

5 

4 

3 

1 

+ 47 5 

+36 4 

+83-2 

+ 324 4 

+1,464 8 

Brahmaputra Va ley 

4,031 

10 

O' 

8 

6 

1 

+36 5 

+40-6 

+68-3 

+420-4 

+ 1,4S0 3 

Sunn% Valley 

523 

1 

1 

1 


... 

+163-8 

-19-1 

:+107*3 

+59-0 

+577 0 

Hills 

902 

8 

p 

\ 4 

1 


+670 

+62-1 

1 +1083*3 

1 

+S7'S 

+5,637-6 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE II. 

Distribution by districts of the main religion. 


I ' 

1 NUMBER PEE 10,000 OF THE POPULATION WHO ARE— 


Disibict and Nattbal 

LIVI 6 ION, 

1 

1 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

1 Anixists. 

! 1921. 

1 

j 1911. 

1901. 

j 1891. 

1 

1881. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901, 

, IJ-OI. 

1881. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

1 

! ^ 

1 

3 

4 

i 

5 

t 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 10 
! 

1 

12 

23 

14 

15 

! 16 

1 

ASSAM 

i 5160 

I 

5,437 

5,597 

, 5,472 

6.258 

1 2,778 

2,693 

j 2 581 

1 

1 

j 2.710 

2591 

1,573 

1,755 

1,744 

1,771 

1 1.124 

Bbah.vapctea Valley 

j 

6878 

7,014 

7.182 

i 

6.984 

! 

8.504 

1.520 

1143 

1 

950 

981 

9!18 

1.4S8 

1.734 

1,782 

1.974 

534 

Goa'para ... 

j 4,844 

5,573 

4,409 

' 4,631 

7,374 

4,151 

3,522 

1 2,779 

2.751 

2,348 

1 

! 848 

78S 

2.719 

2,667 

2 C 2 

Kamrup 

i 7.111 

6,876 

6,914 

7,019 

8,a36 

1,463 

i 

1 968 

911 

873 

782 

1,836 

2,l05 

2,132 

2,077 

364 

Darning 

1 7,077 

1 

6.502 

7,095 

j 6,367 

9,213 

764 

j 638 

j 515 

599 

567 

2, 023 

2,862 

2,326 

2,085 

177 

Nowgong 

j 5,579 

I 

6.856 

6,422 

; 6,226 
i 

8,040 

1.774 

I 

617 

1 482 

411 

38S 

2,653 

3,560 

3.054 

3,343 

1,5®) 

Sibsagar 

i 8,443 

8,623 

8,863 

9,157 

9,173 

425 

431 

416 

433 

4?3 

901 

834 

666 

355 

373 

Lakhimpar 

i 7,834 

1 

7,346 

8,979 

' 8,94« 

8,466 

263 

2S6 

321 

318 

323 

1,681 

1,035 

484 

493 

910 

Sadiya 

1 

! 4,S71 

1 

... 




145 





4.186 





Balaam 

7 1-0 
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... 



2,223 





SCEMA VALLEY 

4 685 

4,771 

5000 

4,980 

1 

5,030 

5,273 

6,166 

4,920 

4.904 

4 906 

49 

53 

73 

uo 

59 

Cacharplains ... 

6,379 

6,483 

6,725 

6,528 

6,449 

3,406 

3,311 

3,065 

3,070 

3,145 

177 

177 

104 

878 

330 

Sylhet 

4,327 

4,444 

4,680 

4,716 

4,821 

6,640 

6,519 

5,265 

6,217 

5,157 

24 

29 

50 

64 

18 

WILLS 

2,668 

2.523 

2 584 

599 

2,661 

272 

251 

299 

130 

150 

ejas 

6,790 

6845 

9 000 

7,136 

Guro Hills 

1,049 

1,310 

960 

937 

1,448 

634 

517 

564 

46‘t 

377 

7,989 

7,811 

8,192 

8,472 

8,099 

^*orth Cachar ... 

7,165 

5,521 

3,868 

4,340 

4,478 

153 

i 

162 j 

1,42': 

8 

1 

2.376 

4,283 

2,656 

5,661 

5,619 

Kl-.asi and Jaintia Hilli. ... 


402 

266 

230 

336 

58 

65 

55 

41 

33 

7,682 

8,187 

8,815 

9,366 

9,504 

Naga Hills 

S90 

282 

327 

361 

133 

43 

21 

11 

]7 

9 

9,019 

9,473 

9,665 

, 0,571 

9,853 

I uihai Hills ... 

3;,7 

385 

409 

368 


37 

34 

25 

49 

... 

6,675 

9.274 

9,542 

9,578 


^'lanipur 

6,994 

5,316 

5,996 


5,920 

455 

419 

3G5 

... 

220 

3,433 

3,758 

3,631 


3,857 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Christians, number and variations. 


District and Natural Divisions. 

Actual number of Christians in 

Variation per cent. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 





1881-1921. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

ASSAM 

132,106 

66,562 

35.969 

16,844 

7,100 

+98 5 

+85-1 

+ 1135 

+137 2 

+1,760 6 

Bsahkaputba VAnnET .. ^ 

38.723 

21,272 

12,526 

6,917 

3,145 

+820 

+698 

+887 

+1168 

+1,1313 

Goalpara 

10.312 

6,252 

3,495 

1.632 

613 

+96 3 

+60*8 

+114*2 

+218*1 

+1,910*1 

Kammp ... ... 

3.661 

2,636 

1.479 

948 

366 

+44*4 

+71*4 

+56*0 

+169-0 

+900*3 

Darrang 

6.318 

1.913 

1.358 

849 

371 

+178*0 

+40*9 

+60*0 

+128-8 

+1,333*4 

Nowgong 

2.925 

1,373 

693 

417 

254 

+113-0 

+131*6 

+42*2 

+64*2 

+1.051-6 

Sibsagar 

8.380 

5,410 

2,489 

1,366 

B04 

+51*9 

+117*4 

+82-3 

+69-8 

+942-3 

Lakhimpnr ... 

7.731 

4,799 

3,112 

1,606 

837 

+61*4 

+53-9 

+93-8 

+9i*9 

+823-7 

Sadija 

300 


... 



... 



... 


Balipaia 

96 



... 

... 


... 




B0EMA VALLEY 

3,366 

2,629 

1,701 

1,452 

1,144 

+28 0 

+54-6 

+17-1 

+28-9 

+194-2 

Cachar plains 

1,610 

1,117 

967 

809 

765 

+44-1 

+16-7 

+ 19*3 

+5*8 

+110*5 

Sjihet 

1,766 

1,612 

741 

643 

379 

+16-1 

+103*2 

+16-7 

+69*7 

+363-3 

hills 

90.017 

62,661 

21.742 

8,575 

2811 

+1110 

+96-2 

+153 8 

+805-1 

+8,102 3 

Garo Hills 

7,608 

5.439 

3,647 

1,184 

670 

+39-9 

+49-1 

+208*0 

+76-7 

+1,036*5 

Khari and Jaintia Hills 

41,122 

31,257 

17,321 

7.144 

2,107 

+ 31-6 

+80*5 

+142 5 

+239*1 

+ 1,851-7 

North Cachar 

783 

64 

83 

1 

2 

+1,123*4 

-22-9 

+8,200-0 

—60*0 


Naga Hills 

8,731 

3.308 

601 

231 

25 

+10 

+460-4 

+ 160*2 

+824*0 


Lu'-'hai Hills 

27,720 

2.461 

45 

15 

... 

+ 1,026*4 

+s,se8-9 

+200*0 

... 


Manipur 

4,060 

132 

45 

... 

7 

+2,968*2 

+193-3 

... 




Notk^Id tba calculations for the proriuco and for natural diYisioD? those areas for which figorei ore not available have beeu left out of 
acoonnt. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Religions of urban and rural population. 


Natursd Divisions. 

Number per 10,000 of urban population who are 


Number per 10,000 of rural population who 

are 

Hindu. 

Husalman. 

Animist. 

Christian. 

; Others. 

Hindu, 

Musalman 

1 

Animist. 

Christian. 

Others . 

1 ^ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

ASSAM ... 

7,610 

1,721 

376 1 

212 

81 

5.388 

2,814 

1 

1,612 

164 

22 

1 , Hrahmaputra Val- 

7,540 

3,116 

92 

125 

127 

6.859 

1,603 

1,600 

i 

99 1 

39 

ley. 

II. Surma Valley ... 

5,971 

3,863 

23 

1 

96 i 

48 

4,&M 

5.296 

49 

1 

10 1 

1 

III. HUls 

8,474 

257 

858 

364 

47 

1 

2,083 

274 

6,755 

870 

i 

16 
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CHAP. V.—AGB. 


CHAPTEU Y. 

AGE. 

76. lu this chapter the treatment of age statistics is limited to consideration 

of the conclusions which may be drawn from them on 
n ro uc ory. Subjects of the length of life, the fertility of the 

people and the changes in their age distribution. Age in relation to sex, marriage, 
education and infirmities is discussed in the chapters on those subjects. The statis- 
tics we are concerned with are contained in Imperial Table VII (Age, sex and 
civil condition by districts and main religions), supplemented by Provincial Table VI 
(Tea garden population by age, sex and civil condition, Sibsagar district). There 
are twelve subsidiary tables appended to this chapter ; the first of these is prepared 
from a special statement, the last four shovv birth and death-rates as recorded in 
the Public Health Department statistics, and the rest are deduced from Imperial Tables 
VH and XIV (Civil condition by age for selected castes). 

In scrutinizing the tables and arguments three points are to be borne in mind : — 

(1) the age supposed to be recorded for each person is that of last birthday, i.e., it 
is the number of comple*ei years on the c nsus night, March 18 /A ; a child under 
one year was to be entered as infant, and particular instructions were given to the 
enumerators to this effect; (2) our age periods inmost of the tables areshovnas 
0-5, 6-10, 10-15, etc., in accordance with previous practice and with the standard 
forms prescribed by the Government of India ; these groups represent, however, 
those up to but not a day over 5, then not. over 10, etc. In view of our definition 
of age they might be, and often are in statistical works, designated as 0-4, 5-9, 10- 
14, etc., both numbers being inclusive in each group ; such notation would nullify 
any possible suspicion that a child of 6 years and 11 months old, say, had been in- 
cluded in the 0-5 group ; (3) the inaccuracy of age returns ; this is dealt with in the 
next paragraph, 

76. Age statistics are probably the most inaccurate of any in every country in 

the world ; so that in Assam, with its large proportion of 
Inaccuracy of the statistics, illiterate people and defective system of registration of 

vital occurrences, glaring defects in the returns are no matter for surprise. Most 
officials are familiar with • such answers as “ twenty-forty ” or “ fifty-sixty ” in 
answer to questions about age put to an illiterate cultivator. Oases of inaccuracy, 
intentional or otherwise, dre not wanting also among the educated ; for instance, a 
candidate applying to leave the Census Department for a permanent post elsewhere 
produced a certificate of age supported by an affidavit sworn by his elder brother 
some years before, and remarked that he was prepared to produce evidence that liis 
brother’s affidavit was false and was only made in order to gain admission to an ex- 
amination ! 

Inaccuracies are due generally to (1) ignorance, both of the enumerators and 
of the persons being enumerated, causing the use of round and favourite numbers ; 

(2) deliberate under-statement ; (3) overstatement. For the first cause, let us 
examine Subsidiary Table I. This table has been prepared from a statement 
of actual ages returned by about 160,000 of each sex in two typical rural areas 
of the Brahmaputra and Surma Valleys, little disturbed by migration — the same 
statement as that submitted to the Government of India Actuary for bis analysis 
of the provincial figures. The first point brought out by this table of distribution 
by annual age-periods is the la,rge number cf infants under one year compared 
w*ith those from one to two.* This pheromenon occurs at every census : it is due, 
partly at least, to the entry as infants of many children over one year old still being 
suckled by their mothers — no amount of instruction as to the definition of infant 
could be expected wholly to eliminate this tendency among the enumerators. 

Above 1 year and up to 8 the numbers are fairly evenly divided, but thereafter 
it will be noticed that there is a series of maxima at every multiple of ten, with a 
series of lesser high numbers at erery odd multiple of five. This tendency to return 
multiples of ten and five occurs in most other countries, though perhaps not to 
so marked a degree. Other points to be noted are partiality for ages 14 and 16 and 
a recurring fondness for figures ending in 2 or 8 ; for instance, males aged 31 are 
263, those aged 32 are 1,565 and those of 33 are only 386, and females of 18 are 
2,647 against 767 aged 19 and 966 aged 17. The favourite ages for males are 8 
10, 12, 30 and 40, and those for females 8, 20, 25, 30 and 40. Both sexes seem to 
object to age 21. Owing to these extraordinarily high peaks at the tens and fives 
being combined with other peaks at the twos and eights, any process of smoothing 

• In Great Britain ani Ireland, according to Dr- Granford Dunlop, the age of children is more often orer than 
under stated ; but in the case of infants under year old, understatement is more frequent. 

Tide Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, May 1916. 
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becomes very elaborate and unreliable, at any rate for five-year age periods. A 
graph of age distribution prepared on the crude annual age periods has the appear- 
ance of the temperature chart of a malignant-malaria patient, and is useless for 
practical purposes. It has been pointed out also that smoothing tends to obscure 
real differences, as well as the artificial ones ; the Census Commissioner has there- 
fore expressed a preference for the use of crude figures rather than adjusted ones in 
certain calculations from the tables, notably that of the mean age of the population. 
I have therefore refrained from representing the annual age figures by any diagram 
and have used the crude census figures by 5-year or other periods for analysis of the 
age distribution. 

Inaccuracies from under-statement will be found to occur in the ages of unmar- 
ried girls when they are near or over the age of puberty, and also for elderly bache- 
lors and widowers. Overestimates of age are made usually by old people, either 
from ignorance or from pride in being very old ; but as the absolute number of old 
persons is not great, these have little effect on the statistics compared with the effects 
of the other causes noted above. An example of delilierate misstatement is found in 
the fact that the number of females aged 25-30 in the whole population of 1921 is 9 
per cent, greater than the number in the group 16-20 ten years before ; this result 
can hardly be due to immigration only and most likely arises from under-estimates 
by females above 30 in 1921 and by unmarried girls above 15 in 1911. Another 
factor, though not an inaccuracy, which has a disturbing effect on the statistics 
is migration. This is discussed in the next paragraph. 

77. In Chapter III I have shown that there are three great streams of immigra- 
Age distribution of immi- ^f thesc the Nepalis have a number of females 

grants. Only about half the number of males, and their children 

must be proportionately less also ; their effect on both age and sex distribution is 
therefore to raise the numbers at the prime of life, especially among males, considera- 
bly. No special age table could be prepared for them ; their number, however, is far 
less than that of the other two classes of immigrants. For the Eastern Bengal 
settlers in the Assam Valley Provincial Table IV shows three main age-periods. 
These bring their women and children, but not in the same proportion as that of the 
general population. Their children under 16 are about two*tbirds of those aged 16- 
40, while for the whole population children number rather more than the 15-40 
adults. The proportion of those above 40 to those of 15-40 is about the same for 
these immigrants as for the whole of Assam. The result is that we get the numbers 
in all age periods above 16 raised for the whole population by this influx of colonists. 

For the third and greatest source of - immigration, that to the tea gardens, I have 
had a special table prepared (Provincial Table VI). This table shows ages for Sibsagar 
tea garden population only : Sibsagar being a typical tea district we may fairly use 
the figures to make proportional estimates for the whole province, as the total tea 
population is known, by sex though not by age, from the other special provincial 
tables. In 1911, Mr. McSwiney separated the tea garden figures for Sibsagar and 
discussed to some extent their effect on the general age distribution ; no table was 
printed, but this year’s figures agree more or less with the results then found for tea 
garden ages. The following statement shows the tea population in age groups for 
the whole province on the Sibsagar basis, the three large age groups for the Eastern 
Bengal settlers in the Brahmaputra Valley, the recorded provincial age distribution 
and its corrected appearance when allowance is made for the two classes of immigrants. 


Age distribution of 10,000 ol both sexes, 1921. 
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only. 
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Thus the combined effect of the two classes of immigrants is to lower by 88 the 
proportion under 15 and by 10 the proportion aged 40 and over, while raising by 98 
that of the 16-4.0 period, per 10,000 of all ages in the province. That these 
differences are not much greater in a province which has one-sixth of its population 
foreign-born is due to the peculiar types of immigration, which induce families rather 
than only adult workers to come to Assam. 


It is questionable how far such corrections should be carried, however, as practi- 
cally all the East Bengal people are permanent settlers and now belong to Assam, 
and many of the tea garden population, though foreign, will become settlers I am 
unable to estimate with any exactitude the effect of Nepali settlers, casual visitors and 
general labourer immigrants : their exclusion would doubtless lower the natural 
provincial proportion aged 15-40 a good deal further — probably to below 3,800 
per 10,000, — and raise the numbers of children and older people. The age distri- 
bution for the whole nrovince will be discussed in paragraph 79 on the basis of the 
recorded figures’only. It should be noted that the tea garden population referred to 
in the statement above is the whole, and not only the foreign-born, population 
enumerated on the gardens. Over one-third of those enumerated on tea gardens were 
born in Assam, though for the most part of foreign parents. 


78. It is interesting to note from the Sibsagar figures how closely the district 
sundbarg’s theory. ^ whole bfcars out Suudbarg’s theory and how the tea 

garden population diverges from it. In the first place it 
is laid down that in almost all countries the population aged 15-50 is uniformly 
about half the total population. For the whole Sibsagar district the number aged 
15-50 per 10,000 of the population is 5,007, while for the tea gardens only it is 
6,586. Sundbarg has also pointed out that in a growing population the number in 
the group 0-15 is much higher than that in the group of 50 and over. In Sibsagar 
the fornier number is more than five times the latter, so that it is no wonder that 
the natural population of Sibsagar has increased greatly. On the tea gardens, though 
there is a preponderance of persons aged 15-50, there are very few old people ; those 
under 15 are in fact more than six times the number of those aged 50 and over. 
This points again to the tea gardens also possessing great possibilities of natural 
increase in population, as suggested in the census report of 1911 by Mr. McSwiney. 


For the province as a whole, the proportions given in the margin support the 


Assam recorded ages per 
1,000 persons. 


0—15 ... ... 416 

15—60 ... ... 493 

50 and over ... 91 


1,000 


theory fairly closely. Elimination of the tea gardens 


alters the groups to 421, 484 and 95. 


79. In spite of the marked inaccuracies noted iu paragraph 76 above, their 
Age distribution-general. persistence at cach census enables us to use the figures 

with some confidence for comparison. Subsidiary Table II 
shows the numbers returned at the last four censuses in annual groups up to 6 and 
thereafter in quinary age-groups. It will be noticed that for all the groups up to 5 
the numbers for both males and females are all less than the corresponding ones of 
1911, and in fact less than they have been in all the four previous census years, 
with the exception of ferudles aged 3-4 and 4-5 in 1901 ; before the present year’ 
1901 has been the worst census year for young children, owing to leala-azar and the 
earthquake of 1897 and their adverse action on the birth-rate. In the three groups 
from 6 to 20 both sexes show increased proportions over those of the same groups in 
1911. f rom 25 to 40 the exact opposite is the case, except that the proportion of 
females aged 35 to 40 is slightly greater for 1921 than for 1911. 
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From 40 to 50 the 1921 figures again p-evajl slightly over the 1911 ones for 
both sexes ; while aper 60 the male proportion of the present census is ^^enerallv 
greater in all periods, and the female generally less, than that of the l^t The 
figures are represented graphically in diagram No 3, which shows tbea.ge-iisbibaam 
line for the last three censuses for the whole population of both sexes. 



The blick line of 1921 starts far below the 1911 dotted line, then goes above 
it at about five and remains so till ^ about age 20, after which it stays below or near 
it till 50, when it again assumes a higher position. 

This variation in the distribution exactly illustrates tbe bad conditions in the 
latter half of the decade, and especially the influenza epidemic. The fall in propor- 
tion at the middle period of life corresponds with what we have been led to expect, 
vtx , that influenza was more fatal to persons in the prime of life. The lo^ 
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proportion of chiWren under five years old represents the influence on the birth-rate of 
lowered vitality and decreased proportion of women of child-bearing age caused 
by influenza ; also probably to some extent the bad economic conditions prevailing 
owing to the war and to local calamities. The higher ratio of children aged 5-10 
reflects the higher hirth-rate and better general conditions in the first half of the 
decade. The outbreaks of other diseases and calamities such as floods, though 
virulent, have been so local that it is not possible to isolate their effects for illustra- 
tion by the statistics, though we can see tliat their cumulative effect has been 
greatest in the Surma Valley. lathe Er*ahmaputra Valley the drop in the propor- 
tion of children aged 0 5 has been much less than that in the Surma Valley and 
somewhat less than that in the Hills : this corresponds with the relative positions 
cf the rates of natural increase iu the three divisions, discussed in Chapter I, 
paragraph 20. 

In the period of age 60 and over, males in all the divisions have increased in propor- 
tion to the total, but females show a decrease in the two valleys. It is tempting 
to infer that old women suffered more than old men from the influenza epidemic, 
but the Hills figures belie this : the proportion of women as well as that of men 
over 60 has increased in the Hills. Possibly the harder economic conditions and 
more confined life of the plains women have reinforced influenza in bringing down 
their propoitions as against those of the Hills. In the Hills there is actually a slight 
increase in the proportion of males between 2 ) and 40 ; this I think is probably due 
to immigration of Nepalis. 

The effect of kala-asar and the earthquake in the decade 1891-1901 can be 
traced in the next decales in the diagram, in the case of the children and 
persons over 50 : the line of 1901 group 0-5, showing lowered birth-rate by its low 
position, is represented in 1911 by the low position of the dotted line from 10-15 and 
in 1921 by the plain black line of age gi-oup 20'2>. In the middle periods of life 
it has now become obscured by influenza and migration effects. The recovery in 
fertility by 1911 shown by the high place of the dotted line for children aged 0-5 
is reflected in the high position of the 10-15 line for 1921. 

The effect of the present age distribution should be (1) a continuance of the 
comparatively low birth-rate in the early years of the coming decade, with a 
recovery as the increased number of those now aged 5-20 marry and reach reproduc- 
tive ages ; (2) the deficiency of those aged 0-5 now will not make itself felt by any 
effect on the birth-rate unfll the decade after 1931, by which time it will possibly 
he obscured by immigration ; (3) a higher death-rate than the normal should continue 
for several years, particularly among males, owing to the larger proportion at the 
later ages and to the lower numbers in the prime of life. This teudency, however, 
is likely to disappear as the generation now aged 5-20 grows up fully. 

In any case these effects, unless reinforced by further economic or epidemic 
disasters, will probably not be very marked in a fertile population recovering after 
a bad epidemic. It should be noted that influenza, although bad iu Assam, does 
not appear to have produced so heavy a mortality on the indigenous ponulation 
as in most other provinces and States in India : the rate of natural increase in 
Assam for the decade covered by the census is seven times the actued increase 
rate for the whole of India. 

80. In Subsidiary Tables II and III will be found the mean age of the 
Mean Age population Calculated for the province, the natural divi- 

sions and the three main religions at each census since 
1891. The mean age is the average age of the people alive at tiie time of the 
census ; if births and deaths were exactly equal it wor.ld correspond with the mean 
duration of life. As it is, it must not be confused wdth the death-rate or expecta- 
tion of life at birth ; it can be used only to exhibit and not to explain variations 
in the age distribution. Generally a higher mean age will mean fewer children 
or greater longevity, or both, in the population. In a growing population with 
a large number of chiliren the mean age of the living will be less than in 
a decadent one where the children are relatively few. It will be noticed that 
the mean age in the province has remained nearly constant for females and has 
risen slightly in the case of males, since 18m . In the natural divisions the varia- 
tions are not great. For males it has risen slightly in all three divisions since 1911, 
an 1 for females it has fallen sightly in the Brahmaputra Valley and the Hills while 
remaining constant in the Surma Valley. The meaning of this is shown by detailed 
examination of the figures for the different age-periods. While the proportion of chilr 
flren under 5 years old of both sexes has ftillen and thereby raised the mean age, that 
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Age distribution of certam 
castes. 


Vital Statistics. 


of old males has risen in all three divisions and has helped to raise further the male 
mean age ; the proportion of old females has risen only in the Hills and has fallen 
considerably in the two Valley divisions, thus keeping down the female mean age for 
the province. 

The rise in the number of both sexes at the periods 5-10, 10-15 and 15-20 has 
also helped in keeping down the mean age for both sexes. 

In the mean ages exhibited by religion (Subsidiary Table III) the same slight 
t’adalions appear for the sexes. In no case are tne differences serious enough to 
excite alarm about any section of the population. The mean age of Muhammadans for 
both sexes has always been consi lerably Ijwer than that for Hindus and Animists, 
while that of Animists is somewhat le^s than the Hindus. The differences are 
probably due in part to the large number of Hindus an ages above the mean employed 
on tea gardens ; but the proportion of children under 6 is from one to two per cent, 
greater for Muhammadans and this, with the lower Muhammadan mean age, may be 
accounted for by ea.rlier marriases and the freedom of widow remarriaG:e allowed to 
Musalmans ; it is exemplified by the very small Hindu rate of increase in the Surma 
Valley compared with that of Muhammadans. 

81. Subsidiary Tables Iv’ an I IV-A give age distributions and proportions in 

certain castes. The castes indigenous to the Brahmaputra 
Valley show a greater proportiin of children than those 

of the Surma Valley or those spread over the whole province. In 1911 it was 
suggested that the people of the Bnlimapntra Valley might be more prolific but 
also more short-lived than others. The figure^ this year ^upport the theory, and the 
fact of children* aged 5-12 being more numerous in the Brahmaputra Valley castes 
than in other castes shows that it is not only the greater drop in the birth-rate of the 
Surma Valley in the latter part of the decade which has producel the resuit ; never- 
theless we must still attiibute greater error in age entry to the Brahmaputra Valley 
enumerators than to those of the Surma Valley. 

82. In Chapter I, paragraph 23, I have commented on the untrustworthiuess of 

the statistics of births and deaths as registered in Assam ; 
such as they are, they are inomplete and can hardly be 

made use of in connection with the age statistics. For instanca, death-rates by religion 
are available, but not birth-rates ; again, some parts of the plains and most of the 
hills are not subject to registration. Although age figures have been submitted for 
actuarial analysis at the present census, the actuary’s report is not yet available ; 
nor did he deal separately with Assam at the last census. 

Absolute calculations based on the statistics are therefore of liltle value. In 
1891 Mr. Gait estimated the provineial birth-rate at 49-3 per miile, and Mr. MeSwiney 
in 1911 by a different method arrived at 49-2, In both cases, however, very hol'd 
assumptions were made, and the estimate seems too high, although ne irer the truth 
than the rate shown by the tables of vital statistics. The average rec nvled birth- 
rate for ten years in the province (given separately for males and females ia 
Subsidiary Table VII) is 32 5 and the average death-rate (Subsidiary Table 
IX' is 31’6. The difference of 10 per miile per annum between these figures 
is far from the 8*3 required to give us the increase disclosed by the census in the 
natural population of the province. The discrepancy is due to the disturbing effect of 
immigration as well as to great inacc iracy in the i-egistration of vital occurrences. In 
areas1;ested by officials of the Sanitary Depart.nant omissio IS varying from 2 to 10 
per cent, in different areas have been detected, but it seenas certain that there must 
be more errors than this. Omissions of births arc more eoni non than those of deaths:, 
liGwevtr, and I have suggested in Appcndi.v A at the end of this report how the 
figures may be to some extent reco icileci. While the actuary s report is stiil awaited, 
it°is useless for the lavman to attempt any nevr estinate of standard birth and death- 
rates for Assam, based on age statistics alone ; as I have pointed out in tlio Appenuis, 
deaths of those not born in the province^ disturb the statistics^ eiiorinousiy. For tdic 
present it seems best to accept the estimate I birth-rate of 45, seated by the O.iicf 
Commissioner ' in 1903, as a standard; this would make the average death-rate 
between 35 and 37. 

83. Subsidiary Tables V and V-A contain materials for estimating the present 

capabilities of the people to increase in comparison with 
Infancy and chiidhoou. tdieii' posiiiou ill 1901 and 1911. The propoition of chil- 
dren under 10 per 100 persons has decreased ia the province and in each natural 
division since the last census, but is still higher than in Ijvl save in the Surma 
V alley. 
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The proportion of children to the number of women in the productive period, 
15—40, is more important. This has increased slightly in the Brahmaputra Valley 
but decreased elsewhere, though individual districts show variations both above and 
below the standard in all the divisions. It seems that the Brahmaputra Valley is 
recovering its productive power after the influenza epidemic more quickly than the 
Hills and the Surma Valley. The Hills women still have the largest families and the 
Surma Va ley the smallest, but the Hills have the lowest pioportion of married women 
aged 15-40. The number of married women compared with the total number of 
females remains fairly constant and high in t'le two valleys, but in the Hills it con- 
tinues to decrease ; there are now only 27 married women of 15-40 to every 100 
women of all ages in t!ie Hills as a whole. The reason is to be found in the later 
ages at which Animi ts and Chiistians marry, as compare 1 with Hindus and Muham- 
madans : this does not apply to the Garo Hills, however, where the proportion is the 
highest in the province — 3H per cent. The Surma Valley shows more marriel women 
of the stated ages on account of the early marriage custom there of both Hindus and 
Muhammadans. 

Turning to the figures by religion in Subsidiary Table V-A, it is seen that all 
alike suffer from the decrease in children under 10 compared wuth the general adult 
population in middle life, w'hile Hindus and Christians have • increased slightly their 
proportion of children to married wmmen aged 16 — 40. At the same time the 
proportion of married females at the reproluctive period to the whole female poiula- 
tion has fallen slightly for the province, to the value it had in 1901, the census year 
which followed on a decade of had health and natural calamities, especially in the 
Brahmaputra Valley. This proportion has fallen in all the main religions except 
Muhammadat ism and even the Muhammadan proportion has fallen in the Surma 
Valley. Or e reason for this fall, combined with only a slight fall in the size of fami- 
lies, is probably that the w'eaker married women w'ere carried off by influenza wliilethe 
stronger, capable of bearing larger numbers of children, survived. Another reason is 
the raising of the marriage age (discussed in Chap.er VIl, paragraph 97). 

The drop in average size of family of each married Hindu woman of the Surma 
Valley, compared with the rise shown for the province and for her sisters of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, is due in part to the extra bad conditions of the Surma Valley 
and also pi obably to the practice of early marriage adopted by certain castes in their 
endeavour to rise in the social scale or rather, one should perhaps say, to cau e 
Hindu society cf the other castes to recognise what they consider is their true 
position. The smaller size of family cannot be attributed to the adoption of any 
western methods of birth control. 

Special enquiry was made on this point : the general opinion and report is that 
such methods are spreading to some extent among educated people, chiefly town- 
dwellers, but that they have not reached the great mass of the people. Educated persons, 
it is said, are now compelled by economic stress to limit their families, and to those 
familiar Auth Calcutta or other great towns the necessary articles are easily accessible at 
chemists’ shops. One esteemed corre.^pondent in the plains has sent a note describing 
the vaiions means ih use and has even supplied the prescripti n for a certain preven- 
tive medicine. The same gentleman mentions also the salutary Hindu rules Avhich 
piesci'ibe certain days and forbid other days in the month for cohabitation between 
husband and. wife ; he considers, hoAvever, that the observance of these maxims, 
except among very orthodox people, has declined greatly and with it the beneficial 
effect on the family and the health of the parents. It will be long before any 
Malthusian doctrines and modern practices are adopted by the people in general ; in 
most of Assam there is no pressure on the soil, and where such pressure comes, 
emigration will take place before limitation of families is contemplated. Failing 
emigration, or much moie intensive cultivation, natural selection will act and the 
death-rate will rise with the birth-rate. 


Owing to the usual reasons, well-known in India, the mortality of infants 
infantile mortality. Under ouc year of age in Assam stands high as compared 

with that in western countries. For instance, in 1920, 


the last full calendar year before the census, the recorded rate was 1S7'6 per mille for 
Assam while the rate in England and Wales was only 80. The provim e, hov\ever, 
does not stand badly in this respect among other provinces of India. For the same 


year the rate in the Central Provinces was 256’7, in Bengal 207‘4, in Burma 188'6, in 
Bihar 169‘5 and in Madras 161'5. 
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In eight out of the eleven years shown in the following table, the Surma Valley 
has suffered more than the Brahmaputra Valley from mortality among infants 


Mortality per mille, infants under one year , calculated on number of oirths in the year. 


Year. 

Assam. 

Brahmaputra 

VaUay. 

Surma Valley. 

1 

2 

3 ! 

4 

1911 

... 

... 

... 

17G-8 

179-2 

174-3 

1912 

... 

... 

... 

196 6 

193-4 

200-0 

1913 

• • » • • • 

... 

... 

201-2 

189-1 

211-2 

1911 

• •• • < * 

... 

• •• 

189-5 

191-8 

187-0 

1915 

« « • 

... 

... 

201-9 

187-0 

217 5 

1916 

• •• 



20-2-0 

197-0 

207-8 

1917 


... 

... 

189-3 

182-3 

197-9 

1918 

.. 

... 


216-9 

1 223-6 

209-7 

1919 

... 

... 

... 

239-8 

218-4 

265 1 

1920 

... * • * 

... 

... 

187-6 

187-5 

187-7 

1921 

... 

... 

... 

187 3 

184-4 

190-0 


These figures illustrate again how the economic and climatic troubles of the 
i J U fall PT1 srenerallY more heavily on the Surma Valley, while the influenza 

lecade have fallm tLre in 191S than in the Brahmapura Valley, 

jpidemic wa ^ reflects the later prevalence of influenza 

rjbv^larir and general scarcity caused by floods. The figures for 1920 and 
921 however, give hop' of better times, the infant mortality being lower than it 

has been since 1911 for the province. , 

Tf has been su<'^e4ed that a high rate of infantile mortality such as we have 
. T j- • results in a lower mortality in later life ; on the other hand, 

hM that the same conditions that give rise to a high infant mortality 
it has been held th^J ^he ^me evidence of any selective 

influence the mor we should compare statistics of age and 

value For prop and periods uninfluenced by any greatly abnormal 

rnortality of diffe influenza and immigration. Unfortunately we have no such 

disturbing factor s evidence in Assam of correlation between the variations 

clear statistics. < juortality. Subsidiary Table IX gives recorded death-rates 

of infant for the decad^, and in certain years of high and 

for the usual agv_g P^y^^^^j^=^ as the rate for children aged 0-5 rises and falls, 
low mortality. It people included ; apparently in rural commu- 

so do the rat.s at " infantile diseases have not the same relative effect 

nities with no o\e , those diseases which fallen young and old alike 

that they ha^e SnS Tlrn dVerLt mortality rates of the sexes will be noticed in 
are the chief factors. I noticed as matter for congratulation that the 

the next chapter. fallen considerably since the last census from 

death-rate for children O n has the case of females. For all other 

79 to 76 for males and from 72 to 6a be expected as 

affe neriods, except at io-.iu, " 

S^coBsequeU of the influenza epidemic. „ a , , 

^ 1 90 the male rate remains the same, 17, and the female rate 

For those a.^ed 15 mille. The decrease in the birth-rate, noticeable 

has decreased f^rom^ Valiev^ and the decrease in the number of young children, 
especially lu the i^urma j> 
appear t‘o be only temporary. 
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85. Subsidiary Table IX shows a^aiti how serious a loll was taken by influenza in 

1918 and 1919 from the people of all ages, but especially at 
a eraoeperio . middle periods of life. The year 1919 was worse than 

1918 for all, but here the aged suffered more than the younsr. The death-rates 
of 22 and 25 per mille aged 20-40 for males and females shown for 1918 are 
probably much lower than the actual ; registration itself suffered on account of 
influenza. The first three months of 1919 seem to have been the worst period for 
influenza , and after this malaria prevailed strongly. The death-rates for those of 
60 and over in 1919 rose to 116 and 96 for males and females, respectively ; the 
rate for the period 20-40 was nearly double of the average for the decade at those 
ages. The figures for 1920 have been included in the table to show the recovery 
which took place at all ages. 

There is a general increase in the proportion of old men and decrease in that 
of old women living. I am unable to suggest a reason for this. 

86. In Subsidiary Table X, death-rates for certain diseases are shown. Fevers 

„ ^ of course take the highest place, as various diseases. 

Mortality from oertam diseases. ‘iji* 

lacludiiig malaria and much influenza, are included in 
that head. Unfortunately, owing to variations in diagnosis, influenza death-rates 
cannot be shown separately. By calculating from excesses over the quinquennial 
averages for fever and respiratory diseases and other causes, in addition to the 
specific head influenza where recorded, the Director of Public Health estimated 
roughly the deaths due to influenza as 106,000 in 1918 and 440,000 in the first three 
months of 1919. The total, 150,000, is about 2 5 per cent, of the population under 
registration, for the period of the epidemic up to the end of March 1919, In most of 
the hill districts where there is no registration of vital statistics and little medical 
treatment, influenza fell heavily, and we must probably add at least 40,000 more 
deaths to the above figures. Thus the pandemic is estimated to have caused directly 
nearly 200,000 deaths. Its effect on births rvas less apparent, though certain. The 
recorded provincial crude birth-rates in 1919 and 1920 were 30’5 and 31'6, against 
an average of 32'8 for the five previo'is years. This means a deficit of about 25 to 
30,000 births due to influenza, if that be regarded as the only disturbing factor. There 
were, however, other disturbing factors, notably malaria following on the influenza 
epidemic in 1919 ; also the generally diminished vitality in the Surma Valley due 
to local troubles already discussed. In any case, the fall in the birth-rate following 
influenza was not so great as in some other provinces. It must also be noted that 
a considerable number of the recorded deaths from influenza were among newTy 
imported famine^stricken coolies in 1918. 


The deaths recorded as due to kala-azar in the ten years are 17,65 1 and the 
returns of the last three years show that there is some increase in the disease. The 
Sanitary Commissioner wrote in 1921 — “ The actual death returns do not give a true 
idea of what is happening. A very large number of deaths from kala azar are 
undoubtedly returned under the heading of “ Fevers " or classified from the terminal 
complications of Pneumonia and Dysentery which are frequent.” At the request 
of the Department the agency of the census was used to obtain an idea of the number 
of patients suffering from kala-azar ; the sum of the numbers returned by the 
enumerators from all blocks was 7,661. This is probably a good deal less than the 
real number as the census agency was not a professional one, and could not be 
expected to diagnose properly in all cases. However, the measures taken by the 
Goverr ment and the Public Health Department are expected to render a recurrence 
of the heavy mortality of the decade 1891-1901 unlikely. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Age (listribuUo : of 100,<i00 of each ser by annva^. age periods. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

dis! rihulioa '■/’ 10,000 of each sex in the Frovince and each N atural Division. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main religion. 
(1) Hindu. 



1 1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Age. 

Male. 

( : 
j Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 j 

1 ^ 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

TOTAL 

10,000 

1 

i 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0-5 

1,235 

1,392 

1,375 

1,545 

1,308 

1,461 

1,378 

1,563 

5—10 

1,500 

1,628 

1,467 

1,563 

1,401 

1,474 

1,424 

1,513 

10—15 

1,154 

1,038 

1,022 

912 

1,090 

938 

1,110 

936 

15—20 

00 

870 

748 

820 

754 

845 

768 


20-40 

3,268 

3,306 

3,403 

3,391 

3,538 

3,519 

3,324 

3,331 

40—60 

1,663 

1,367 

1,600 

1351 

1,543 

1,351 

1,560 

1,347 

60 and over ... 

394 

399 

385 

418 

366 

412 

436 

484 

j 

Mean age ... ... ... ; 

2-i-6 

233 

241 

23-3 

24-3 

23-3 

24-2 

23-3 


(2) Musalman. 
M 


TOTAL 

10,000 

iOOOO 

i 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

j 10,000 

IOOOO 

1 

0—5 ... ... ... ’ 

1,320 

1,514 

1,594 

1,782 

1,517 

1,635 

1,620 

1,798 

5—10 

1.837 

1,955 

:,749 

1,858 

1,731 

1,824 

1,681 

1.759 

10—15 ... ... ... 1 

1,345 

1,0‘)2 1 

1,172 

932 

1,264 


1,279 

1,053 

15—20 

■ 812 

978 

770 

925 

783 

989 

75C 

925 

20-40 

2,586 

3,070 

3,040 

3,076 

3,057 

3,033 

j 2,969 

2,950 

40— CO 

1,322 

1,052 

1,286 

1,054 

1,259 

1,067 

1,253 

1,046 

60 and over 

378 

330 

389 

373 

389 

372 

442 

1 

469 

Mean age 

22-5 

20-9 

22-3 

20-9 

22-1 

20-8 

1 

1 22-1 

21-0 


(3) Aniiiist. 


TOTAL 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 



1,536 


1,718 

1,759 

1,715 

1 732 

’ 1.820 

1,885 

5-10 



1,565 


1.535 

1,474 

1,588 

1,476 

1,512 

1.427 

10—15 



1,118 

1,027 

1,039 

954 

1,047 

948 

1,012 

939 

15-20 

... 


751 

895 

719 

850 

687 

834 

659 

810 

20—40 



2,919 

3,118 

2,938 

3,135 

2,954 

3,181 

2,990 

3,154 

40—60 

... 

... 

1,589 

1,379 

1,573 

1,356 

1,566 

1,380 

1,540 

1,327 

60 and orer 


1 

522 

479 

478 

472 

443 

44) 

467 

458 

Mean age 


i 

241 

22-1 

23-6 

23-0 

23-2 

22-8 

23-3; 

22-5 


Note.— T he mean ages have bejn calealated on the crude figures, 
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CHAP, V. — AGE 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE IV. 

Affe distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 


I 


Males, number per mills aged 


Females, uumber per mille aged 


Caste, 

0-8. 

B-12. 

12—16. 

15—40. 

40 and over 

0-5. 

> 

6—12. 

13—15. 


40 and over. 

1 

2 

3 

■ 

■ 

6 

7 

1 

i * 

9 

10 

11 

Ahom 

... 

... 

153 

216 

68 

387 

177 

170 

222 

69 

394 

155 

Baidya 

... 

... 

136 

192 

69 

399 

’■ 204 

165 

235 

66 

373 

168 

Barui 



114 

1«8 

74 

422 

222 

130 

180 

58 

427 

207 

Bhulnm^i 



... 

109 

135 

74 

415 

867 

117 

184 

68 

422 

219 

Brahman 




123 

183 

67 

413 

214 

146 

200 

01 

409 

185 

Chutiya (Hindu) 

... 

16 1 

910 

64 

380 

195 

164 

232 

7 

378 

169 

Bhoba 



... 

108 

179 

73 

411 

229 

105 

180 

66 

444 

2(« 

Goala 

.M 

... 

90 

162 

G4 

460 

234 

120 

190 

52 

455 

183 

Kacbari (Hindu) 


179 

20» 

60 

864 

188 

183 

226 

57 

976 

168 

Kaehari (AnimUt) 

... 

181 

231 

S6 

364 

178 

197 

210 

61 

388 

19S 

Kalita 

... 

... 

140 

307 

76 

871 

207 

157 

233 

62 

870 

179 

Eamar 


... 

124 

217 

72 

393 

19i 

133 

207 

68 

442 

152 

Kayastha 


m 

106 

178 

■ 

429 

220 

131 

207 

eo 

409 

193 

Kewat 



141 

211 


368 

204 

159 

227 

65 

383 

167 

Koch 

... 

. . 

147 

210 

■ 

■ 

194 

170 

224 

58 

377 

171 

Kumhar 



122 

178 

77 

399 

224 

143 

183 

06 

395 

308 

Mahisbya 



113 

203 

65 

417 

202 

144 

2C6 

41 

426 

183 

Mali 



96 

186 

69 

428 

222 

106 

189 

61 

441 

203 

Malo 


... 

79 

165 

57 

498 

201 

lOO 

180 

60 

499 

102 

Manipari (Kaliattriya) 


133 

203 

76 

392 

196 

136 

209 

70 

384 

202 

Mikir 


... 

154 

221 

67 

359 

209 

176 

213 

61 

t 

3S6 

174 

Kadiyal 

... 


160 

211 

69 

379 

191 

169 

229 

55 

393 

164 

Namasudra 



98 

190 

69 

429 

214 

113 

192 

66 

449 

190 

Napit 



112 

190 

73 

408 

217 

121 

209 

65 

409 

196 

Patni 

< 


- 

99 

184 

69 

434 

214 

119 

162 

60 

443 

196 

Kajhansi 



133 

903 

62 

397 

205 

160 

210 

53 

412 

176 

Sudra 



108 

193 

73 

438 

204 

120 

208 

56 

406 

212 

Sutnadhar 



117 

180 

73 

433 

197 

133 

212 

67 

418 

189 

Tanti 

... 


111 

184 

63 

460 

192 

136 

leo 

66 

478 

150 

Teli ... 

... 


111 

180 

73 

414 

223 

118 

188 

54 

428 

213 

Togl 



125 



206 

73 

399 

193 

142 

205 

65 

403 

190 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV-A. 


Proportion of children under 12 and of persons over 40 to those aged 15 — 40 in certain castes ; also of 

married females aged 15 — 40jper ItiQ females. 


Castes. 

Proportion of children, both sexes, per 
100 

Proportion of persons orer 40 per lOO 
aged 15—40. 

Xnraber of marri-'d 
females aged 15 — 

•to per 100 
etnales of all ages 

Persons sged 
15—40. 

Married females 
aged .15 — 40. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Ahom 



97 

278 

46 

39 

29 

Baidya 

••• 


93 

247 

51 

42 

32 

Barm 

... 


70 

193 

53 

49 

32 

Bhuinmali ... 

.. 


65 

155 

65 

52 

35 

Brahman. . . . 

... 

..1 

79 

221 

62 

45 

32 

Chutiya (Hindu) 

• < . 


100 

283 

61 

45 

27 

Dhoba 

... 


67 

193 

66 

46 

31 

Goala 

•M 

... 

61 

179 

62 

40 

36 

Kachari (Hindu) 

... 

... 

108 

280 

52 

42 

29 

Eachari (Animist) 

... 

... 

109 

264 

50 

40 

31 

Kalita 


. . . 

99 

271 

56 

48 

29 

Eanaar ... 

... 

... 

82 

203 

49 

34 

36 

Eayastha . .. 


• < • 

74 

213 

51 

47 

31 

Kewat 

... 


98 

260 

55 

44 

30 

Eoch 

... 

... 

100 

271 

52 

45 

29 

Kumhar 


1 i 1 

79 

229 

56 

53 

29 

Mahishya ... 


... 

79 

236 

49 

43 

30 

Mali 


... 

66 

175 

52 

46 

34 

Male 


... 

63 

178 

40 

32 

33 

Manipori (Kghattriya] 



88 

240 

50 

53 

2S 

Mikir 

... 


102 

284 

58 

45 

28 

Nadiyal ... 

... 


98 

268 

50 

39 

30 

Xamasudra 



67 

184 

50 

42 

34 

fiapit 



77 

209 

53 

48 

31 

Patni 


... 

66 

194 

60 

44 

31 

Baibausi ... 

... 


86 

238 

52 

43 

31 

Sudra 

• •• 


76 

218 

48 

52 

30 

Sutradhar ... 

... 


75 

216 

46 

43 

31 

Tanti 

... 


66 

166 

43 

31 

38 

Tdi 

... 


71 

196 

54 

SO 

32 

Togi 


... 

84 

229 

60 

47 

30 
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CHAP. V, — AGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


proportion of children under 10 and of persons 60 and over to those aged 15 — 40 ; also of married 

females aged 15 — 40 per 100 females. 


District and Natural Dirision. 


Proportion of children both sexes 
per 100 

Proportion of persons 60 and over 
per lOO aged 16 — 40. 

Number of 
married females 
aged 15 — 40 
per loo females 
uf all ases. 

Persons a 

ged 

Married females 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 



















1921. 

1911, 

1901. 

1 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

S 

s 

Pm 

Q) 

eS 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1921. 

1911, 

1901. 

^ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ASSAir 



75 

78 

73 

196 

199 

193 

10 

19 

10 

10 

9 

10 

32 

33 

32 

Dsahmaputba Vaiiet 



77 

79 

71 

201 

2C>3 

198 

9 


9 

9 

8 

8 

32 

33 

33 

Goalpara 



84 

88 

85 

213 

218 

2i3 

11 

10 

11 

12 

12 

13 

34 

33 

31 

Kamrup 



85 

90 

90 

216 

218 

216 

11 

11 

11 

12 

10 

11 

31 

31 

31 

Darrang 



60 

68 

67 

182 

178 

179 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

34 

35 

34 

Nowgong 



83 

88 

77 

222 

2-’9 

224 

11 

10 

10 

11 

8 

10 

30 

80 

28 

Sibsagar 



74 

74 

67 

201 

195 

185 

8 

6 

8 

7 

7 

6 

32 

33 

34 

Lakhimpur ... 



69 

67 

S9 

187 

177 

170 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

33 

36 

36 

Sadiya 



61 

... 


3u0 


... 

6 

6 



... 


31 



Balipara 

... 


30 

... 

... 

140 



1 

3 





42 



SuEMA Valley 



73 

77 

73 

183 

190 

186 

11 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

34 

34 

33 

Cachar Piains 



7o 

75 

67 

188 

186 

172 

11 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

33 

35 

36 

Sylhet 



73 

77 

74 

183 

191 

189 

11 

0 

10 

10 

11 

10 

3i 

34 

ss 

Hills 



73 

82 

72 

211 

215 

199 

15 

15 

14 

14 

11 

13 

27 

28 

30 

Garo Hills ... 



80 

83 

85 

185 

136 

191 

16 

9 

16 

10 

13 

9 

36 

36 

35 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 



74 

76 

71 

215 

213 

204 

10 

11 

11 

14 

9 

11 

27 

28 

28 

North Cachar 



W 

68 

30 

206 

200 

156 

9 

10 

9 

0 

3 

6 

29 

31 

35 

Nara Hills 

.■< 


72 

77 

64 

235 

221 

177 

27 

3'i 

18 

17 

11 

11 

23 

S6 

31 

Lushai Hills ... 



62 

65 

68 

211 

216 

216 

13 

15 

12 

14 

11 

13 

23 

23 

25 

Uanlpur 

... 


73 

88 

82 

217 

332 

209 

15 

16 

14 

15 

16 

17 

26 

27 

29 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V-A. 

Proportion of children under 10 and of persons 60 and over to those aged 15 — 40 ; also of married 
females aged 15 — 40 lOO females ; in certain religious. 


Eeligion and Natural Division. 

Proportion of children both sexes 
per 100 

Proportion of person? tX) and 
per loo aged 16—40. 

over 

Number of mar- 
ried females aged 
15-40 per 

100 females of 
ail ages. 

Perfsons aged 
15-40. 

Married females 
aged 15 — to 

. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901, 

1921. 

1911 . 

B 

Males. 

s 

”3 

s 

o 

Pm 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

ae 

o 

"S 

a 

Em 

n 

■ 

1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

D 


16 

ASSAM- 
















All Religious 

75 

78 

73 

196 

199 

193 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

32 

33 

32 

Hindu 

70 

71 

65 

192 

183 

179 

10 

10 

9 

10 

9 

9 

32 

33 

33 

ilusalman 

84 

89 

86 

200 

200 

209 

10 

8 

10 

9 

10 

9 

35 

35 

33 

Animist 

81 

85 

85 

216 

217 

216 

14 

12 

13 

12 

12 

11 

29 

30 

30 

Christian 

66 

71 

65 

203 

195 

179 

6 

9 

8 

9 

6 


27 

31 

33 

BRAHMAPPTEA VALLEY- 
















All Religions 

77 

79 

74 

204 

202 

198 

9 

8 

9 

9 

8 

8 

32 

33 

33 

Hindu 

74 

75 

63 

200 

195 

187 

9 

8 

8 

9 

7 

8 

32 

33 

33 

Musalman 

86 

90 

88 

207 

2i6 

213 

10 

8 

10 

11 

10 

12 

35 

34 

33 

Animist 

79 

92 

103 

201 

22S 

240 

9 

■ 

10 

9 

11 

10 

34 

32 

35 

surma valley— 








■ 








All Religions . . ... 

73 

77 

73 

183 

190 

186 


B 

10 

10 

10 

10 

34 

34 

33 

Hindu ••• V 

62 

m 

60 

166 

171 

165 


11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

33 

33 

33 

Mosalman 

84 

90 

87 

194 

207 

208 


8 

10 

9 

11 

9 

Si 

35 

32 

HILLS— 
















All Religious 

75 

82 

72 

211 

215 

199 

15 

15 

14 

14 

11 

13 

27 

28 

30 

Hindu 

75 

SS 

86 

207 

22S 

216 

12 

15 

13 

16 

15 

18 

28 

28 

30 

AEimist 

77 

80 

74 

216 

212 

19G 

19 

16 

16 

14 

13 

12 

27 

28 

29 

Christian 

66 

76 

70 

2^ 

207 

193 

7 

10 

9 

11 

7 

7 

24 

29 

89 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Variation in population at certain age periods. 


District and 
Katirral Divl- Period, 
sio&. 


Variation per cent, in population 
(increase 4 - decrease — ). 


[All af esi 0—10. | 10—15. ) 16—40. J 40— 80.J and 


District and 

Natural Divi. Period. 
Sion. 


Variation per cent, in population 
(increase + decrease 


All ages. 0—10. 10—15. 15—40. ! 40—60. and 

' ' ' ' ' 
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CHAP. V. — AGE 


SUBSIDIARY Table vij. 


Heported hirth-rate iy sex and Natural Divisions. 



Number of births per 1,000 of total population (Census of 1911). 

Tear. 

Province. 

Brahmaputra Valley. 

Surma Valley. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1911 


15 

16 

15 

17 

16 

1912 


16 

16 

15 

17 

16 

1913 


16 

17 

16 

17 

16 

1914 

17 

16 

17 

16 

17 

15 

1915 

17 

16 

17 

16 

18 

16 

1916 

16 

15 

17 

16 

15 

14 

1917 

16 

15 

17 

16 

15 

14 

1918 

18 

17 

18 

17 

18 

17 

1919 

16 

15 

17 

16 

15 

14 

1920 

16 

15 

18 

17 

15 

14 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Reported death-rate hy sex and Natural Divisions. 



Number per 1,000 of total population of each sex (Census 1911). 

Year. 

Province. 

Brahmaputra Valley. 

Surma Valley. 


Male. 

female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1911 

23 

24 

23 

24 

24 

23 

1912 

23 

25 

27 

27 

24 

22 

1913 

28 

27 

26 

26 

30 

29 

1914 

25 

24 

28 

27 

22 

21 

1915 

31 

30 

31 

30 

32 

31 

1916 

29 

28 

32 

31 

27 

25 

1917 

28 

26 

30 

29 

25 

25 

1918 

46 

46 

51 

52 

42 

40 

1919 

51 

49 

48 

47 

54 

52 

1920 

31 

27 

31 

29 

29 

26 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 


Reported death-rate iy sex and age tn decade and in selected years per mille living at same age 

accordirig to the Census of 1911. 



Arenhg^ decade. 

1914. 

1918. 

j 1919. 

1920. 

Age. 












Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale, 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

all ages 

31 

31 

25 

24 

40 

46 

61 

48 

31 

27 

0—5 

76 

65 

68 

57 

98 

87 

99 

88 

67 

54 

5—10 

17 

14 

11 

9 

26 

24 

31 

28 

15 

13 

10—1.5 ... 

14 

14 

10 

9 

23 

23 

26 

26 

14 

13 

15—20 ... 

17 

21 

12 

15 

29 

36 

31 

37 

17 

18 

20—40 ... 

21 

25 

16 

17 

22 


39 

44 

21 

22 

40 -60 ... 

37 

32 

28 

26 

53 

46 

61 

62 

39 

31 

60 and over 

77 

61 

63 

60 

99 

76 

116 

96 

77 

59 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of each sex. 






Whole Provi 

:^ce. 


Actual number of deaths in 


Age. 


Actual number of deaths. 

Ratio per mille of 
each sex. 

Brahmaputra Valley. 

Surma Valley. 




Total. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male, 

Female. 

Male. ^ 

Female, 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Cholera — 

1911 



7.475 

3,952 

3,523 

1-2 

1-2 

868 

837 

3,081 

2,686 

1913 

... 

... 

14,303 

7,356 

6,947 

2-3 

2-3 

4,822 

4,807 

2,534 

2,140 

1913 

... 


16,407 

8,624 

7,783 

2-7 

2-8 

2,814 

2,628 

5,810 

5,155 

1914 

... 

... 

9,270 

4,884 

4,386 

1-6 

1-5 

3,575 

3,345 

1,309 

1,041 

1915 



26,979 

14,194 

12,785 

4-5 

4-4 

6,717 

6,287 

7,477 

6,498 

1916 

... 

... 

13,099 

6,822 

6,277 

2-2 

2-2 

5,347 

5,085 

1,475 

1,192 

1917 

... 

... 

10,953 

6,680 

5,373 

1-8 

1-8 

.4,590 

4,608 

990 

765 

1918 

... 

... 


7,460 

6,617 

2-4 

2-3 

1,768 

1,599 

5,692 

5,018 

1919 

• •• 

• «« 

33,980 

17,854 

16,126 

5-7 

5-5 

7,912 

8,099 

9,942 

8,027 

1920 

• I « 

t*. 

2,421 

1,348 

1,073 

•4 

•4 

621 

413 

827 

660 

Smallpox— 

1911 



1,779 

886 

893 

•2 

•3 

693 

734 

193 

159 

1912 


... 

4,696 

2,536 

2,160 

•8 

•7 

1,142 

1,087 

1,394 

1,073 

1913 

... 


2,794 

1,526 

1,268 

•5 

•4 

907 

716 

619 

652 

1914 

• • • 

... 

2,575 

1,407 

1,168 

•5 

•4 

1,229 

986 

178 

182 

1915 

... 

... 

4,076 

2,256 

1,820 

■7 

•6 

2,152 

1,750 

104 

70 

1916 

... 

... 

3,321 

1,786 

1,535 

•6 

■5 

1,277 

1,107 

509 

428 

1917 



4,116 

2,311 

1,805 

•7 

■6 

1,001 

768 

1,310 

1,037 

1918 

... 


3,447 

1,338 

1,109 

•4 

■4 

1,039 

909 

299 

200 

1919 



1,432 

772 

660 

•2 

•2 

628 

4 S 4 

244 

176 

1920 


... 

1,7 C 0 

1,014 

686 

■3 

•2 

325 

216 

689 

470 

Fever — 

1911 



80,804 

42,024 

38,780 

1-3 

1-2 

25,196 

23,865 

16,828 

14,915 

1913 



78,318 


36,814 

13-2 

12-6 

25,754 

23,615 

15,750 

13,199 

1913 

... 

... 

87,359 

46,451 


14-8 

141 

27,026 

23,960 

19,425 

16,948 

1914 


... 

83,199 

41,339 

38,860 

141 

13-3 

28,214 

24,788 

16,125 

14,072 

1915 


... 

91,739 

48,715 

43^024 

155 

14-8 

28,228 

24,835 

20,487 

18,189 

1916 



96,963 

51,814 

45,149 

16-5 

15'5 

30,184 

26,262 

21,630 

18,887 

1917 

... 

... 

95,518 



16*2 

15-3 

29,926 

26,231 

21,082 

18,279 

1918 


... 

158,892 

84,397 

74,495 

26-9 

.25-6 

52.718 

47,521 

31,679 

26,974 

1919 

... 

... 

164.435 

82,455 


26-3 

24-7 

39,621 

34,107 

42,834 

37373 

1920 



112,437 

61,877 

60,560 

19-7 

17-4 

33,8^7 

27,798 

28,030 

22,762 
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CHAPTER VL 

SEX. 

87. The statistics of sex by districts for six censuses are contaiaed in Imperial 

Table II. The distribution by sex for different ages and 
Reference to statistics. the main religions are in Imperial Table VII. From 

these two tables and from Imperial Table XIV (Civil condition by age and caste) the 
comparative and proportionate figures in Subsidiary Tables I to IV of this chapter 
have been prepared. Subsidiary Tables V and VI are made from recorded vital 
statistics. 

In past years, arguing from the great difference in sex constitution between the 
populations of India and of Western countries, certain critics have impugned the 
accuracy of the Indian census figures of sex. The criticism was shown to be unfound- 
ed and it received its deathblow at the 1911 census. 

There was never any reason to doubt the Assam figures, since reasons for con- 
cealment of sex do not exist. It may be taken that the total numbers of females 
and males returned at the 1921 census are perfectly accurate, as were the 1911 figures. 
The figures for sex at different ages, however, cannot pretend to accuracy. In 
Chapter VI have discussed fully the causes of inaccuracy in the age returns and the 
disturbance of the statistics by immigration. 

For the total population age dees not enter ; and wc can eliminate to a great 
extent the effect of migration by considering only the natural population, but for sex- 
proportions at different age periods it is not possible to do so. In the discussion that 
follows it must be remembered that the numbers in the age-periods are of more value 
for comparative purposes than as absolute data and also that immigration is an 
appreciable factor in raising the number of males, chiefly in the middle ages of life, 
as against females. 

The number of male immigrants censused was 720,000 ; the number of females 
570,000, the proportion of foreign-born females to males being only 79 per cent. 

88. The proportion of females to 1,000 males in the total population of Assam 

^as 9l0 fu 1911 aod is uow ouW 926. The statement in 
the margin shows that the proportion is less than those for 
all India or for Bengal and Burma, our neighbours on the west and east. A glance 



at map No. 15 or at Subsidiary Table I will show that it is least in the districts 
where immigration is greatest. 


Since 1911 the ratio has decreased only slightly in the Surma Valley and the 
Hills, while a drop of 21 females per 1,000 males occurs in the Brahmaputra Valley ; 
this appears to be due partly to the heavy immigration into that division and partly 
to the general fall in the sex-ratio everywhere in the plains. The fall in the propor- 
tion of females has appeared at each census since 1881, except in 1901 when a slight 
rise occurred. 
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Turning to tbe figures for natural population, we find that in plains districts 

without exc.'ption there is a deficit 
of females, while in all the hill dis- 
tricts except the Garo Hills they 
are in excess. The causes of the 
piopoitions will be discussed below 
(paragraph 92). Since 1911 the 
ratio of females to males has fallen 
in a.;l the plains districts an 1 has 
lisen in all the hill districts except 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. In 
1911 there was a slicrbt fall in the 
proportion for tbe whole province, 
though the Surma Valley showed 
a lise since the census of IhOl It 
is difficult to find reasons for the 
continued fall in the present de- 
cade. It is doubtful if it can he 
attributed only to influenza dis- 
criminating against women, for 
on this theory it is hard to ac- 
count for the rise in females 
among the natural population of 

the Naga Hills, where influfnza was esp-'cially severe ; moreover, statistics of births 
and deaths (Subsidiary Tables Vlt and \III of Chapter V) do not support it. The 
female birth rate was, as usual, lower than the male rate, but so also was the female 
death rate generally lower than that for miles. The vital statistics, however, are so 
inaccurate, that sure conclusions cannot be drawn from them, and it is certainly possi- 
ble that influenza and malaiia have accounted for more female deaths than male. 

89. In the three main religions shown in Subs! liary Table II the proportions 

follow generally the territorial figures of the divisions 
whore the religions predominate : excess of females among 
Animists, as in the Hills Division, defect of females ainong 
Hindus and Mnhammadans slightly more pronounced for Hindus as the defect is more 
in the Brahmaputra Valley than in the Surma Valiey total actual population. The 
caste and tribal proportions set out in Subsidiary Table IV show that the Animists and 
reeenii converts to Hinduism in the plains generally confoi'm to Hindu proportions, 
having their females in defect Kachaii and Mech tribes). The races of the hills 
are clearly marked by their high proportions of females (e^., Khasi, Lushai, Kuki). 
•The Kshattriyas with 1,031 females to 1,000 males represent chiefly Manipuri Hindus, 
whose customs with regard to women are not greatly different from those of Animists. 
For the ordinary Hindu castes in Subsidiary Table IV it is scarcely safe to attempt 
any conclusions ; in the last report it was shown that there was a general tendency, 
with excqptions here and there, for the lower castes to show a greater prop >rt'on of 
females than for the higher castes. Although this tendency may be dett;cted again 
■by diligent search, the number of exceptio.is has grown, probably owing to the 
numerous caste movements for social betterment found at the time of the census. 
For instance, Nadiyals now have fewer females in proportion thsn have Kalitas ; 
Namasudras fewer than Sudras; Goa*as and Males fewmr than Brahmans. The 
Bbuimalis and B^rias show excesses of females. Great numbers of these, however, 
returned themselves as Malis and Suts, respectively ; and both of these castes have 



males in excess. 

90. In all countries of the world more hoys are horn than girls. The cause of 

this has not been determined by science. The proportions 
sex ratio at birth. factors influencing the variations have long 

been the subject of investigation by students of statistics. Nearly a century ago 


Country.’ 

N umber of 
female birtns 
par 1,000 male 
births. 

ASSAM (1911-201 

937 

Brahmaputra Valley 

m 

Surma Valley 

929 

Bengal 

933 

Burma 

. 945' 

C. P. and Berar 

955 

N. W. F. Province 

805 

England and Wales (pre-war)... 

962 


not mainly, affected by the relative ages 
of tlie parents, masculinity being greater 
where the father is older than the mother 
and less when the reverse is the case. 
Subsequent investigations in wider fields 
have discredited this theory. Recently do 
Jastrzebski has examined* a large number 
of recorded figures for different countries 
and peoples in the world and has arrived 
at certain conclusions, of which the 


* The Sex Bfitio at birth, by S. de JastrzebAi. 
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following are the principal ones applicable to Assam : (1) Masculinity at birth is 

affected by race ; (2) the effects of cross-breeding are doubtful ; (3j masculinity is 
greater in rural than in urban populations ; (I) masculinity is probably slightly greater 
in first than in subsequent births. 

As to (1), Assam would be an excellent field for enquiry if birth statistics by 
race, or eyen by locality and religion for the hills were available. Unfortunately there 
is no record of race and none of religion in the birth statistics in registration areas ^ 
while in the hills registration is not in force, or in force only in such very small areas 
that no conclusions can be based on their statistics. It may be noted, however, that 
in the Brahmaputra Valley, where there are many people ot Mongolian or Mongoloitl 
races, and also far more tea girden coolies of aboriginal races from other parts of 
India than is the case in the Surma Valley, the ratio of female to male births exceeds 
that of the Surma Valley ; so far as they go, therefore, our figures are not in conflict 
with the race-factor theory — we can scarcely say that they support it, since the data- 
are few and other conditions such as climate and economic state may enter. 

With regard to the third of the theories mentioned above, the towns of Assam are 
so little urban in their character that investigation into their comparative statistics 
would not repay the labour expended. The fourth theory needs special enquiries, 
“which were not made in this province. 


91. The excess of males at birth is soon removed bv the higher infantile death 


Sex proportion at different 
ages. 


rate, due to the 


greater delicacy of 


male children. In 
previous census years, as will be se -n from the figures 
for the province in Subsidiary Table II, females appeared 
already in excess by the end of the first year of age. The 1921 figures show that, 
except among Animiste, the numbers were not equalized until some time in the 
second year of life ; the value of ages returned as 1 or 2 is, however, doubtful, and 
we can only conclude that the excess of deaths among m ile children reverses the birth- 
proportions at some age below two years. Thereafter, females continue in excess 
till 5, when they fall again and males predominate until the age period 15 — 29. 
Prom 15 to 25 females take the lead, but they lose it again before 30 and remain in 
considerable defect at all ages after 30. 

In the natural divisions (see Subsidiary Table III), much divergence in the age 
distribution of the sexes appears. This is displayecl graphically in the annexed 
diagram. 


The hills have an excess of females at iUl ages except the groups 5—15 and 

30 — 50. In the Brahmaputra 
\ alley the. deficit of women 
appears in exactly the same 
groups as for the province, but 
the proportion is much lower 
ever^here. This is due to 
immigration of Eastern Ben- 
gal settlers and Nepalese. In 
the Surma Valley, the female 
excess above 15 does not dis- 
appear till 30 years of age. 
The sex ratio is higher at near- 
ly all ages than that of the 
Brahmaputra Valley ; below 
10 and at ages 20—25 it is 
even higher than in the Hills 
Division. The last result, 
however, appears to be due to 
a partiality of young Muham- 
madan women (or of their 
male relatives who gave the 
returns) for those ages. 

The distribution of the sexes 
at different ages in the various 
indigenous castes and races re- 
produces the provincial results 
on the whole, but it is remark- 
able that among Brahmans and Telis the females appear never to catch up the males • 
in both these cases, however, the figures are somewhat disturbed by immigration! 


OiACRaM No a Ot to ruaies 



Assam 

Brahmaputra Vaiisy 
S«rma Valley 
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Among Lushais males keep the lead up to 20 years of age, after which females pre- 
dominate for the rest of life. Khasi women are less than men only from ages 12 to 
15 and Manipuri Kshattriyas only from 12 to 20. 

92. The following six factors have been suggested as the chief in causing tht* 

low proportion of women to men in the population of 
Reasons for the proportions. t t mi t i i i ii i i j. 

India. These were discussed at length at last census* ; 

it is only necessary here to consider which of them affect this province or are con- 
nected with the social and caste movements which have lately begun to affect the 
lives of women in classes previously untouched :? — 

The factors are (a) infanticide, 

neglect of female children, 

evil effects of early marriage and premature child-bearing, 
high birth rate and primitive methods of midwifery, 
hard treatment accorded to women, especially widows, and 
hard work done by women. 


(i) 

(c) 

(d) 
{e) 
if) 


The first factor can he ruled out at once : infants are only known to be killed 
in certain cases where they are the offspring of illicit unions, and in such cases 
no discrimination against female infanta has been noticed. The second was considered 
^n 1911 to be a contributory cause by way rather of passive than active neglect, 
in that parents, especially among Hindus, are ready to lavish every care in the way 
of nourishment or medical attention on a boy in times of scarcity or sickness, 
whereas a girl has to take what she can get as her life is not deemed so valuable as 
a hoy’s. It may be that this occurs in some cases, but neglect of female children 
must be largely discounted by the practice of the bride-price which obtains among 
many castes and tribes in Assam. Further, our figures do not show it to be an 
important factor ; soon after birth and up to the age of 5 years, females are in excess 
everywhere. From 5 to 10 the figures for Animists or for the Hills, where there is au 
excess of females in the total population, show a le.ss proportion of females than do the 
other religions of the Surma Valley, and even from 10 to 15 the Hills still have the ratio 
in defect, though the defect in the other divisions is much more marked. Among several 
tribes where the practice of the bride-price prevails and we might expect great 
care to be taken of girls, we notice a deficit of female children between 5 and 12. 
.For instance, Lushais have only 946 and Kewats only 961 females aged 5-12 to 1,000 
males of the same ages ; while among Kayasthas and Baidyas, . with the dowry 
system, the proportions at the same ages are 994 and 1,056, respectively. I do not 
think, therefore, that this factor is at all compai’able with (c) and {d), early 
marriage, premature and excessive child-bearing and primitive midwifery. The 
figures for religious in Subsidiary Table II show a large drop in the sex-proportions 
for Hindus and a larger drop still for Muhammadans in the period 10-15. The 
drop in proportion is noticeable for each religion compared with the figures for 
ages 5-10, and it is also apparent on a cojoparison witlx the Animists, who have 
944 females living to 1,000 males at 10-15 where Hindus have 811 and Muhammadans 
only 741. This great difference cannot all be atti’ibuted to inaccuracy, since girls 
over 15 are generally likely to be returned as under 15, if unmarried, among Hindus 
and Muhammadans. Among Animists the proportion of married or widowed girls 
under 15 to the whole number of females is only 1*07 per cent. ; for Hindus the 
percentage is 30 and for Muhammadans 4-04. Thus greater deficit of females 
accompani^ greater prevalence of early marriage, and our figures so far support 
the conclision that early marriage is one of the main factors in the sex distribu- 
tion. 

Examining the figures for castes and tribes we find the same thing generally, but 
there are exceptions. The Garos, though a hill tribe, are exceptional in having 
a good many of their girls married before 15; the census figures show that the 
number of them is as much as 2*44 per cent, of the whole number of femmes. The 
Garo Hills stands alone among the hill districts as having a deficit of females in the 
natural population ; this district therefore supports the argument as to influence 
of early marriage. On the other band, some of the animistic and formerly animistic 
tribes of the Brahmaputra Valley show considerable shortage of females, although 
they do not practise early marriage ; notably the Mikirs, Kacharis, Chutiyas, Meohes, 
Kajhansis. In these cases other factors must be acting : I think that malaria 
probably has a considerable effect in reducing the proportion of females. 

• Census of India, 1911, report, pages £l&-2t9. 
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From 15 to 25 years of age women appear in excess in all religions and all 
natiuai divisions ; tins is clue, partly at any rate, to inaccuracy in age returns. The 
grea" partiality of women for age 25 has been pointed out in the last chapter, and 
diagram No. 4 in paragraph 91 above shows it clearly. Tiie difference is probably 
due also to the fact that boys and men become subject to more risks as they go out 
into life after about 15 years of age. 

After 25 the strain of married life, child-bearing and primitive midwifery 
begins to tell again and the ratio of females to males falls below ecjurdity ; in the 
hills it remains in excess until after the age of oO. 

93. In the plains there has been a general drop since 1911 in the proportion 

of females among the natural as well as the actual 
I a s a IS ICS. population. This amounts to 15 per thousand in the 

Frahmaputra Valley and 11 in the Surma Valley. As remarked in paragraph 8S, 
the Altai statistics do not support the census figures,; according to occurrences register- 
ed in the decade, the ratio of female deaths to male de iths is lower than the corres- 
ponling ratio for births (see Subsidiary I’able V). We might therefore expect the 
proportion of females in the population to he higher than in 1911. But both immigra- 
tion and inaccuracy have disturbed the vital statistics and it is useless to compare 
tlie sexes or to look for any explanation of phenomena in the records as registered 
at present. 

94. On the tea gardens the total censusetl, over 922,000 persons, was made up 

^ of 471,000 males and 451,000 females. This gives a 

proportion or 9o8 w^omea to every thousand men. The 
I’atio is rather higher tlian that for the natural population of tiie whole province (951). 
Although the tea garden census figures include many l)oru in Assam, it appears 
that it is immigration other than that to the tea gardens which reduces the proportion 
in the provincial actual population to 926. 

In 1911 the tea garden sex ratio was 940, ie., nearly the same as for the actual 
population of the province. The higher proportion of females on the tea gardens 
at this census is probably due to the increase of Chota Nagpur and Central 
Provinces aboriginal tribes people. 

Provincial Table VI shows that in Sibsagar tea gardens, which have been taken 
as typical of all the tea population, the age distribution of males and females differs 
greatly from that for the province. The tea gardens have a considerable female 
excess at all ages from 15 to 35, whereas the provincial excess disappears before 30 
years of age. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

General proportions of the sexes hy natural divisions and diitricts. 


Number of females to 1,000 males. 


Districts and natural 

1921. 

1911. 

1»01. 

1 1891.' 

1881. 

divisions. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

; 

1 

Actual 1 Natural 
population, population. 

i 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population. 

1 

2 

* 


5 

6 

7 

8 

* 

10 

11 

ASSAM 

926 

95* 

940 

963 

949 

966 

942 

• 969 

953 

965 

Bea hmaputea 

892 

937 

913 

952 

924 

963 

923 

957 

93* 

954 

Vailet. 









Goalpara 

875 

947 

886 

955 

904 

953 

912 

973 

947 

969 

Eamriip 

920 

948 

968 

964 

1,012 

978 

976 

966 

947 

962 

Darrang 

888 

941 

900 

947 

916 

976 

907 

953 

919 

943 

Nowgong 

907 

971 

959 

999 

964 

1,016 

938 

957 

936 

944 _ 

Sibsagar 

897 

906 

892 

915 

886 

925 

902 

939 

903 

932 

Lakhimpur 

875 

919 

883 

944 

863 

945 

863 

935 

867 

956 

•Sadiya 

796 

941 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•Balipara 

477 

822 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

StiBMA Vailet ... 

937 

937 

943 

948 

947 

94* 

948 

962 

957 

965 

Cachar (in luding 

912 

943 

910 

959 

866 

972 

898 

974 

880 

979 

North Cachar). 










Sylhet 

942 

935 

949 

946 

965 

937 

957 

961 

969 

963 

Hills 

1,023 

x,o4z 

1,025 

1,040 

1.037 

x.oSi 

*,019 

i.oSo 

1,022 

1,049 

Garo Hills ... 

959 

975 

956 

973 

974 

993 

986 

1,075 

958 

879 

Khasi and Jaintia 

1.031 

1,064 

l,o;4 

1,097 

1,030 

1,113 

1,092 

1,119 

1,104 

1,129 

Hills. 







Naga Hills 

993 

1,015 

1,002 

997 

982 

988 

1,035 

982 

973 

999 

Lushai Hills 

1,109 

1,168 

1,120 

1,159 

1,113 

1,189 

911 

1,005 

... 

... 

Manipur 

' 

1,041 

1,038 

1,0:9 

1,023 

1,037 

1,054 

969 

761 

1.018 

899 


y. B.— The figures given for natural population in 1891 and 1881 exclude the emigrants to other provinces; and those given for 1901 inclode 
axfra'proTinciai emigrants to Bengal onij, 

• Figures of Sadiya and Balipara from 1881 to 1911 are included in Lakhimpur and Barrang districts, respectively. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Nmnier of females per 1,000 males i or certain selected castes and tribes. 


Nomber ol females per 1,000 male&. 


Caste or tribe. 


! All agcB. 

0-6 

5—12 

li— 15 

13—20 

20—40 j 

40 and over. 

i 

1 j 

2 j 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Ahom 

921 

1,021 

954 

795 

897 

953 

803 

Baidya 

864 

1,045 

1,056 

865 

735 

832 

671 

Bai'ui 

946 

1,033 

1,014 

706 

9J8 

963 

834 

Bliuiumali 

1,044 

1,111 

1,411 

836 

1,244 

1,011 

855 

Boiia 

1.141 

, 1,145 

i 

1,099 

560 

1,606 

1,208 

1,165 

Brahman ... ! 

826 

978 

902 

743 

866 

804 

714 

\ ' 

Brittiyal Baniya ... 

918 

1,025 

921 

960 

928 

916 

803 

Chntiya ... 

910 

1,017 

1,037 

844 

955 

930 

815 

Dhoha ... ••• i 

944 

917 

950 

861 

1,189 

975 

842 

Garo 

992 

1,074 

1 893 

992 j 

1,445 

1,093 

1 

708 

Goala 

754 

1,003 

886 

608 

868 

744 

589 

Kachari 

968 

1,033 

976 

885 

1,081 

996 

828 

Kalita 

895 

1,002 

1,001 

750 

1 

836 

911 

774 

Kamar 

947 

1,020 

906 

863 

1,103 

1,056 

741 

Kayastha 

1 853 

1,060 

994 

763 

896 

793 

745 

Kewat 

921 

1,047 

961 

801 

913 

977 

761 

Khasi ... 

! 1,074 

1,044 

1,004 

924 

1,250 

1,137 

1,068 

Koch 

934 

1,083 

974 

754 

921 

948 

827 

Kshattriya 

1,031 

1,046 

1,058 

969 

936 

1,043 

1,062 

Kuki ••• 

1,029 

1,027 

966 

979 

1,056 

1,169 

927 

Kumhar 

918 

1,077 

966 

789 

884 

918 

854 

Luahai 

1,113 

906 

946 

980 

817 

1,301 

1,329 

Mahisya 

863 

1,096 

874 

639 

934 

875 

780 

Malo 

§07 

1,020 

925 

702 

806 

813 

652 

Mech 

946 

1,118 

923 

1,066 

1,291 

899 

730 

Mikir 

889 

1,019 

857 

785 

914 

969 

739 

Nadiyal 

887 

1,002 

963 

706 

837 

944 

715 

Naraasiidra 

923 

1,073 

931 

739 

1,121 

925 

820 

Napit 

966 

1,037 

1,056 

87.9 

1,085 

936 

872 

Patni 

952 

1,150 

911 

827 

1,091 

941 

871 

Haibansi 

908 

1,022 

934 

775 ^ 

1,071 

906 

776 

Sudra 

944 

1,038 i 

1,025 

717 

816 

933 

982 

Sutradhar 

929 

1,051 

1 

1,095 

694 

949 

886 

854 

Tanti 

967 

1,181 

947 

835 

988 

1,038 

766 

Tell 

937 

987 

964 j 

683 

986 

952 

885 

Yogi 

915 

1,073 

949 ’ 

1 

726 

1,039 

942 

905 


S. S.— The figures lor Brahmaos, Baidjas, Goalas, Kajasthas, Tantis and Telia are probably affected by immigration. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex during the decades 1891 — 1900, 1901 — 1910 

and 1910—1920. 
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Males. 

Females 

Total. 

1 

1 


3 

4 

1 


6 

1 7 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

1891 ... 

1 J4.721 

68,827 

I 143.548 

79,440 

70.707 

150,156 

—5,894 

—8,742 

—6,608 

I 921 

«ao 

1892 ... 

80.951 

74,958 

155,909 

90,398 

81.386 

171,784 

—5.993 

—9,012 

—15,875 

926 

900 

1693 ... 

78,923 

72,469 

161,391 

81,667 

70,414 

152,081 

—6,4.53 

—11,253 

—690 

918 

8(i2 

1894 ... 

81,074 

75,079 

256,153 

81,788 

72,303 

164,091 

—5,995 

—9,485 

+2,062 

926 

884 

1895 ... 

80,644 

74,987 

165,631 

89,931 

79,373 

169,304 

— 6,657 

—10,568 

—13,673 

930 

883 

1896 ... 

87,620 

81,552 

169,172 

97,130 

85,287 

182,417 

—6,068 

—11,843 

—13,245 

931 

878 

189Y ... 

85.005 

7«,612 

163,617 

132,774 

121,319 

254,093 

—6,393 

—11,455 

—90,476 

925 

914 

1898 ... 

76,fi70 

71,219 

147,889 

97,417 

84,080 

181,527 

—5,451 

—13,367 

—33,638 

929 

863 

1809 ... 

92,135 

86.892 

179,027 

ai,460 

72,135 

156,595 

-5.2.13 

—13,325 

+23,432 

943 

854 

1900 ... 

95,000 

69,427 

184,427 

86,725 

75,906 

161,631 

—5,573 

—9,819 

+23 ,796 

941 

866 

Total 1891-iaOO 

832 742 

774,022 

1,606,764 

920,769 

812910 

1,733,679 

-58.720 

-107,859 

-126,915 

929 

883 

1901 ... 

93,078 

86,211 

179,289 

77.503 

69.436 

146,939 

-6,867 

-8,067 

+32,350 

926 

896 

1902 ... 

93,146 

87.329 

180,475 

80,098 

72.972 

153,070 

—6,817 

—7,126 

+27,405 

938 

9X1 

1903 ... 

96,877 

90,792 

187,669 

72,613 

67,466 

140,069 

“6,085 

-5,157 

+47,600 

937 

929 

1904 ... 

96,761 

99,778 

187,539 

70,507 

65,885 

136,392 

—6,983 

-4,622 

+51,147 

938 

934 

1905 ... 

99,584 

93,087 

192,671 

77,235 

72,76-5 

150,000 

—6,497 

-4,470 

+42,671 

935 

942 

1906 ... 

95,336 

88,864 

184,100 

83,122 

78,421 

161,543 

— 6,372 

—4,701 

+22,667 

933 

943 

1907 ... 

96,993 

91,786 

183.779 

70,366 

64,658 

135,024 

-5,307 

—5.708 

+53,755 

946 

919 

1908 ... 

105,128 

97,611 

203,739 

93,051 

89,840 

185,891 

-7,517 

—6,211 

+16,848 

928 

935 

1909 ... 

97,470 

90,112 

187,582 

90.618 

83,159 

173,777 

—7,358 

-7,469 

+13,805 

925 

918 

1*10 ... 

99,591 

93,111 

193,703 

92,986 

88,331 

181,317 

—6,430 

-^,655 

+11,385 

935 

950 

T9tal Assam 1901—1910 

973 864 

909,681 

1,883.545 

811,099 

752,923 

1564,022 

-64.183 

-58 176 

+319,523 

934 

928 

IKAHHAPUXSA ValLS^ 

474,708 

444511 

919,219 

422,919 

391,186 

813,205 

-30,197 

-30,833 

+106,014 

936 

927 

SCBKA TALLSY 

499,156 

465,170 

964,326 

389 080 

361,737 

750,817 

-33,086 

-27,343 

+213,509 

932 

930 

1911 ... 

99,872 

93,688 

193,560 

73,733 

69,182 

142,915 

—6,184 

—4,551 

+50,645 

938 

933 

1913 ... 

100,669 

94,007 

194,676 

79,657 

71,909 

351,566 

—6,662 

—7,743 

+43,110 

934 

903 

1913 ... 

103,423 

96,6.52 

200,u75 

88,106 

79,273 

167.379 

—6.771 

—8,833 

+33.696 

935 

900 

1914 ... 

103,321 

96,022 

199,343 

78,973 

70,271 

149,244 

—7,299 

—8,702 

+ 50,099 

929 

890 

1915 ... 

103,026 

98,310 

203,336 

98,147 

88,631 

186,778 

- 6,716 

—9,516 

+ 16,558 

936 

903 

1916 ... 

93,691 

89,048 

184,739 

91,927 

81,111 

173,038 

—6,643 

—10,816 

+11,701 

931 


1917 ... 

91,668 

92,073 

189,741 

86.986 

76,939 

163,925 

—6,595 

—10,047 

+25,816 

943 

8S4 

1918 ... 

108,730 

102 ,987 

211,717 

145,993 

133,041 

279,034 

—5,743 

—12,952 

—67,317 

947 

911 

1919 ... 

95,387 

89,451 

184,738 

159,838 

143,295 

303,133 

—6,836 

—16,643 

—118,396 

939 

897 

1920 ... 

98,370 

92,465 

190,835 

95,797 

79,606 

175,403 

—5,905 

—16,191 

+15,432 

940 

831 

Total 1911-1920 

1,008,057 

944,703 

1,953,760 

999,157 

893, 25S 

1,892.415 

-63,354 

-105,899 

+60.345 

937 

894 

BsAHKAPBIBA VAltET ... 

529,107 

499,590 

1,028,697 

531,740 

1 

478,556 

1,010,296 

-29.517 

-53,184 

+18,401 

1944 

900 

Sttyma Valley ... 

478 950 

445,113 

924,063 

467,417 

414,702 

882,119 

-33,837 

-52,715 

+41,944 
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CHAP. VI. — SEX 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI. 

Number of deaths of each sex at different age periods. 
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CHlPrER VI I 


CIVIL CONDITION. 

95. The census term civil condition means condition as to marriasre. 


Census statistics. 


Marriage— general. 


In 1911 

much descriptive matter of interest, in connection with 
marriage and birth customs found entry in this chapter. 
In the presont«eport it is assumed that customs and institutions such as hypergamy, 
exogamy, polygyny and mother-kin are known* ; we are concerned only with a.tera- 
tions or tendencies of the last decade affecting the statistics. The absolute statistics 
of married, unmarried and widowed pemons by sc'c, religion, age, locality and tribe or 
caste will be found in Imperial Tables VII and XIV. These are presented in pro- 
portionate relations in the five subsidiary tables at the end of the chapter. 

The instructions to the enumerating staff provided that persons recognised by 
custom as married should be entered as married even thou:!;h they had not gone 
through the full ceremony ; the divorced were entered as widowed and widowed persons 
remarried were of course included with the married. The entry “ married ” conn 'tes 
only the completion of the ceremony or custom ; it does not necessarily mean that 
cohabitation has begun. 

There are few customs iu Assam which would interfere vith the truth of the 
returns. Some unmarried prostitutes or kept women may have stated falsely that 
they were married but such cases are not likely to have been numerous. On the 
whole, it may be assumed that the census statistics are fairly accurate. 

96. The universality of marriage in India is well known, and Assam forms no 

exception to the rule, although ma riag “s hero are later 
than in many other parts. Between the ag^s of 15 and 40 
only 36‘5 per cent, of males and 8‘8 per cent, of females are unmarried, while among 
those who have passed 40, the proportions are 2 7 for men and 1 per cent, for women. 

The percentages of unmarried for those between 15 and 40 are somewhat 
lower than the corresponding figures of 1911, especially in the case of females, but 
the result is due rather to the postponement of the roarringe age than to any approach 
to the unnatural restraints on marriage placed by artificial social and economic 
conditions such as obtain in western countries. In England and Wales in 1911 
13 per cent, of men and 30 per cent, of women aged 20 and over were unmarried ; 
in Assam in 1921 the corresponding percentages are only 16 and 3 respectively. 

Subsidiary Table I gives the exact proportions for each sex of the unmarried, , 

married and widowed at 
different ages in the 
province and diagram No, 
5 shows gr.nphica'ly how 
few are left unmarried 
alter the period of youth 
is passed. 

As shown in Subsi- 
diary Table II, the pro- 
portion of spinsters to 
females of all ages is 430 
per thousand, while that 
for bachelors to the . tot^ 
of males is 557. A compa- 
rison of the numbers given 
in columns 2 and 6 of 
Subsidiary Table III 
with the corresponding 
figures of 1911 for the age 
group 0 — 10 shows that 
there has been a considera- 
ble fall in the proportion 
of children of these ages 
to the total population. 
As this group contains a 
great part of the un- 

jnarried population, especially females, we might have expected that this change in the 

* For interesting notes see Assam Censim Report, 1911, page 70 ff. and India Census Report, 1911, Chapter YII, 


diagram no. 5 


ASSAM, 1921 


Proportion per milie who are 
married at each age period. 



UNMARRIED □ MARRIED^ 


Para-ve 
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CHAP. VII. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


Proportion of unmarried per mille. 


Aged. 


1921. 


1911. 


1901. 


5—10 

10-15 

15—20 


996 

977 

364 


MALES. 

997 

977 

858 


994 

973 

844 


age distribution would have reduced the proportion of the unmarried at the present 
census. But this is not so. The effect has been more than counterbalanced by the 
raising of the average age of marriage. The male proportion of unmarried to total 
population has increased by 2 and the female by 10 per mille over the 1911 
figures. The change is distributed generally over the province except for Brahmaputra 
Valley males whose proportion of unmarried and average age of marriage remain the 
same. It applies to all religions as regards females ; for males the Muhammadan 
proportion of unmarried remains the same and the Animist i)roportim»has decreased. 

97. Infant marriage is practically unknoivn in Assam. There is not a single 

child under 1 year old returned as married or widowed aud 
emarrageage. there are Only 110 married and 14 widowed under five 

years of age. These few cases call for no comment. Between 5 and 10 only 0'4 per 
cent, of boys and I'S per cent, of girl children have been married, the girls showing 
not only a proportionate decrease from the 1911 figure but an actual drop of 361 in 
the absolute number married and widowed in this age group. 

A glance at the marginal statement 
will show that in the last twenty years 
the proportion of unmarried males has 
increased very little except in the case of 
those over 15 ; the female jiroportions, 
however, have increased considerably at all 
the three agre groups and most notably at 
ages 10 — 15. Indeed, comparison of Sub- 
sidiary Table III at this and the last 
census shows the striking fact that 
while the proportion of girls in the 
age group 10-13 in the whole population 
has increased consi lerably, the proportion 
of married at those ages has actually fallen in relation to the total female population 
of all ages. That is to say, the average age of marriage for males has risen some- 
what, and the age for females much more. These results appear to bo due partly 
to spread of education and to social and religious reasons, but chiefly to ecrmomic 
causes. For both sexes, poverty has compelled parents to postpone marriage of 
their children in many cases, but the early age customnry for the girls hfS left 
more margin in their cise; the desire for social advancement in certain castes 
leading them to keep down the marriage age as a supposed badge of orthodoxy or 
high civilization, is not widespread enough to counteract the^ stron" economic 
tendency operating in the opposite direction. In the case of boys of the cfasses which 
value education there is some tendency to earlier marriage, with a view to "ettinf^ 
the father-in-law to bear the expen.ses of secondary education. 

I have received reports on the age of marriage from honorary correspondents 
of several localities, but as these apply to different religions, it will be convenient to 
note them in the parts dealing with each religion (see paragraphs 99-101 below), 

98. The large number of wilows is always a feature of the Indian marriage 

statistics. In 1911 widowers were in the 

Widowhood • to the tot^l number of males as in 1901, while the numbed 

of widows per thousand females had falfen'from 176 to 162. At 4;his census we have 
to note a further fall in the proportion of widows to 157 and a rise in that of 
widowers to 51 per mille. 



FEMALES. 


5—10 

• 982 1 978 

971 

10—15 

753 1 716 

695 

15-20 

260 235 

226 


Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex, ail ages, j 

— 

1921. 

1911. 

I 

j Increase ( + ) 
or decrease 
(— ) per 
mille, 
1911-1921. 


Males. j 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

557 

392 

51 

555 

398 

47 

+ 2 
—6 
+ 4 

1.000 

1,000 

1 Females. | 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

430 

413 

157 

420 

418 

162 

+ 10 
—5 
—5 

1,000 

1,000 


The figures in the margin show how 
differeatly the increase in the proportion 
of unmarried is distributed in altering the 
proportions of the married and widowed 
m the two sexes. The differences appear 
to be due partly to changes in the age 
constitution of the population and partly 
o e rise of the age of marriage. There 
js now a smaller proportion of men lirinc 

olaZl “ '“'■Scr proportion 

statistics show the effect that might ha^a 

and marned males. 
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The fall in proportion of vridows occurs among those aged over 40, corresponding 
with a drop in the general proportion of women of that period. Widows aged 
15-10 show no tendency to decrease ; the percentage to the total number of females 
of those ages is now 1;5’4, against 13-3 in 1011. 

The unequal raising of the marriage age causes the average age of married 
women to advance more than that of men ; the result is a tendency for more 
husbands and fewer wives to survive their consorts than was the case before. Thus 
we should have an increase in the proportion of widowers and decrease in that of 
widows, reinforcing the effect of the changed age distribution ; and our statistics are 
in accord with this. It is not possible to estimate the factors separately, bat probably 
the greater effect on the statistics of widowhood is produced by the different age 
distribution of the people, brought about by influeaza and economic caases. No 
change in custom as to widow marriage can be traced in the census statistics. The 
Muhammadan freedom of remarriage remans and is reflected in the comparative 
figures tabulated in the subsidiary tables. Among Hindus the tendency of the lower 
castes is rather to abolish than to inoreasjthe custom of widow marriage; and 
it is only a few of the boldest among the educated classes who venture to adopt it. 

99 - Subsidiary Table III shows that in every 10,090 Hindus of either sex 

and all ages 6 males and 33 females below 10 years 
" of age are married, and 2 females are widowed. The 

corresponding figure for married girls was 43 in 1911. This satisfactory drop in 
the proportion is continued again in the age group 10 — 15, which has now 255 
married females per 10,000 against the 275 of i911. 

In Subsidiary Table II, figures have been shown separately for the Hindus of 
Goalpara and of the re.-t of the Brahmaputra Valley, as marriage practices are 
different. In Goalpara, the lower castes still marry very early, and Baba Dwijesh 
Chandra Chakravartty of Gauripur informs me that the average age of marriage 
for girls is still no higher than 11 or 12. In Assam proper, or the five other districts 
of the valley, the only indigenous castes practising early marriage are Brahmans 
and Ganaks or Daibajnas, with whom marriage of girls before puberty is compul* 
sory. Even in these cases, however, the girl- bride does not go to live with her 
husband until 6 months or a year after she attains puberty. 

Telis and some other tea-garden coolie classes, as well as the Marwaris, also 
keep to the lower ages ; in some cases they marry both their sons anl their daughtars 
below 10. 

In other castes and classes of the Bramaputra Valley the age is much higher — 
generally between 15 and IS. Mr. Q. G. Fnukan of Sibsagar puts it at 15 — 2), and 

Si'ijut Dalim Chandra Bora of Tezpur s lys There is no fixity 

of marriageable age. Marriage is hel I according to convenience of parents. It 
generally varies from the 15th to the 25th year.” Thus we find that in Goalpara 
407 out of every thousand Hindu girls aged 10 — 15 are married and 19 widowed, 
while the proportions are only 137 and 5 for the rest of tho Valley. Boys also 
are married earlier in Goalpara than elsewhere. 

In the Surma Valley tho custom approximates to that of Goalpara. Orthodox 
Brahmans marry girls at about 12, other hhadraioh classes at 14 to 16. Earlv 
marriage (at 10 and under) prevails to a considerable extent among Sudras, Yogis, 
Patnis, Namasudras and others. Economic stress has caused many of these to 
raise the age. Nevertheless, the statistics show an even greater proportion of Surma 
Valley Hiudu females aged 10— -15 as married or widowed than in Goalpara. Asa 
consequence, we find much higher percentages of widows among Hindu women in 
tac Surma Valley and Goalpara than elsewhere. 

Subsidiary Table V shows Civil condition for certain castes, and is of interest 
as the ages are in groups different from those of the other tables. There are still 
several castes with considerably over 10 per cent, of their girls under 12 years nld 
married ; but a comparison with the corresponding figures of 1911 shows that nearly 
all the castes, especially in the Surma Valley, have lowered the proportion. A 
notable exception is the Barui caste, who now have 165 married females per thousand 
aged 6 — 12, against 138 married and widowed in 1911. In this case, however, the 
caste numbers have fallen to about one-third of their last census total owing to 
adoption of other caste-names, and the statistics of marriage are therefore not strictlv 
comparable with those of 1911. For the same reason the figures for Kaibartt'a 
Chasis, who appear with the unenviable position of 20 per mille of widows amono" 
their girls under 12, are not reliable. Among the more educated classes, we find 
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that Brahmans have redaced their proportion of young !?irls man iod from 122 to 9.> 
per miile ; bat inviesv of the usual strictness of the ortho lox in this matter, it seems 
probable that a part of this difference is due to misinterpretation of the definition of 
marriage. It is curious that the Baidyas, who stand first in the elucational 
statistics, and particularly in literacy of their girls, should have iiicreased their prop.u- 
tion of child-wives from 37 to 49 in the decade. The absolute number of Baidyas in 
the Province, however, is small and it is harllyfairto make any deduction'; from 
the scanty figures. Kayasthas shovt a reduction in this proportion Irom (19 to only 62 
per mille ; having regard to the modern views held by' many educate 1 Kayastlias, I 
think the drop would have been much greater, but that the caste-numbers have been 
swelled by entry of other castes who previously liid no claim to the name. 

A point needing explanation is the apparent conflet between the statistics and 
the reports that castes trying to advance in the social scale are lowering the marriage 
age. 'Die truth seems to be that many who would have married their children 
earlier, have been compelled by hard economic conditions to postpone the marriages 
until they could do so no longer. Marriages still cost moiiev. In the Surma 
Valley, it is reported, a bride-price varying from 100 to 2)0 rupees is still 
taken among many castes such as Yoai, Napit, Teli and Mali, and though some 
of my correspondents say that it has been reduced, this custom still prevails in the 
Brahmaputra Valley. Where no bride-price is taken, the expenses of the entertain- 
ment and ornaments to the bride have to be borne. With higher castes, the dowry 
practice, already in existence in the Surma Valley, is being introduced in some cases 
into the Brahmaputra Valley also from Bengal. 

100. A reference to Subsidiary Table I will show that while the Hindus have 

been raising the age of marriage for both males and 
Muhammadans. females, Muhammadans have slightly lowered the age for 

males and have haised it considerably for girls, but not in so great a measure as have 
the Hindus. The proportions for boys below 15 remain the same as at the last 
census, but between 15 and 20 there are now only 860 unmarried in every thousand, 
against 863 in 1911. For girls under 10, the proportion is as before, 18 married and 

I widow per mille of that age group. In the 10 — 15 group we find 32 '> married and 

II widowed girls in every thousand ; this compares well with the 1911 Muhammadan 
figures of 361 and 12, but unfavourably with the Hindus, Avbo have only 216 girl- 


wives and 10 widows in a thousand of these ages. 


15 — 20, the 


difference is even more marked : only 96 Muhammadan girls ronain unmarried per 
mille, against proportions of 255 among Hindus and 525 among Aiiimists. 

As noted in the last census report, the Brahmaputra Valley ‘Mu-^almans appear 
to marry earlier than those of the Surma Valley : at ages 10 to 15 the latter division 
has still 705 and the former only 527 girls per mille unmarried. In the Surma Valley, 
I am inforoKxl by Hazi Muhammad Muhaswir Ali Chaudhuri, the usual age of the 
bride |is between 12 and 16, and that of the bridegroom betAveen 29 aud 30. In 
Upper Assam, where Musaln.ans are not numerous, girls are marriccl at about 16 and 
men at about 22 ; my authority for this is Maulvi Sajidur llahmau, ji.a , u.l., of 
Hibrugarh. Although not forbidden by religions ordinance, inter-marri ige between 
different castes or groups (ff Muhammadans seldom takes place : marriage is generally 
between persons of the same social position and status. Tlievo being no religious bau 
and no prejudice against the remarriage of widoAvs, such remarriages are common ; the 
form used for either a widow or a divorced Avoman is always the ««/!■« marriao'e. 
The efiumns for the widowed in the tables show clearly the effect of this freedom 
as compared with Hindu practice. 

Polygamy is still fairly <;ommon ; in Sylhet Musalman wives exceed husbands 
by li.OOO, or about 5 per cent, of the total of married men. Iliis cannot be account- 
ed for by immigration or visiting, to any extent. It must therefore be due to plura- 
lity of wives. Economic stress doubtless acts as a check among the poorer people, 
but the motive of gaining property by an extra marriage enters not infrequentlv. In 
ali the Brahmaputra Valley districts there are more married men than women • this 
is probably due to immigration. ’ 

101. Among Animists men marry somewhat earlier and women much later 
Animists Hindus OT Muhammadaus. At 15-20 there 

are only 841 unmarried male Animists in 1,000 of that 
age, where there are 869 Hindus. In the same age period for females, no less than 525 
i)er mille have not yet been married : the corresponding figure for Muhammadans is 
96 and for Hindus is 255. As a consequence the proportion of widows amon‘> 
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Animists is much less even than among Muhammadans ; but the proportion of widowers 
is, greater. There is no substantial change in the customary ages of marriage among the 
different tribes. Usually it is after puberty and, as the statistics show, often at over 
20 years old. There are, ho;\'ever, exceptions. The Rev. G. G. Ci-ozier of Manipur 
mentions the case of the Kom Kukis, who become engaged in infancy and very 
often marry before puberty and consummate the marriage ia chilhood. On the other 
hand the Tangkhul iS'agas marry at about 18 — 20 — never before puberty, and the 
Thado Kukis often not till 20 or later. The Rev. F, W. Harding reports that 
among the non-Christian Garos marriage still often takes place before puberty ; the 
custom seems, however, to be decreasing, because iff spite of the general increase 
in the Garo Hills population, the number of girls under 15 who are married has 
decreased from 2,600 in 1911 to 2,300 in 1921. The Lhota Nagas occasionally give 
their girls in marriaire at under 10 years of age. 

As noted in former census reports, polygamy is allowed among several tribes. 
The provincial statistics for Animists are obscured by immigration of Santals, Mundas 
and others to tea garJenk, but in any case the practice of polygamy has its limita- 
tions and our figures show that it cannot be very extensive. The number of Ani- 
mist married women, about 252,000 is only some 3,i)00 more than the number of 
married men, and this difference is more than accounted for by the Garo Animists. 
In the Garo Hills a man may take as many wives as he pleases, and there is no 
bride or bridegroom price. But three wives is usually the maximum number, and 
the husband must pay compensation unless he obtains his first wife’s permission 
before taking a second.* The economic factor also is bound to enter ; for instance, 
the Chulikata and Bebejiya Mishmis of the North-East frontier are polygamous, but 
the number of a man’s wives is limited by his purchasing power. 

Exogamy prevails as before, but the rigour of custom is tending to relax in some 
cases. The tribes usually known as Abor are aU divided into exogamous claus and 
particular care has always been taken to prevent inter- marriage ; but among the 
Fadam Abors the rule has been relaxed of late years owing to the size of the clan. 
Each clan is, however, subdivi led into smaller clans or families with endogamy strictly 
forbidden within them. The Akas, says Captain G. A. Nevill, Political Officer, 
Balipara, are stiictly neither exogamous nor cudogamous ; social grades exist and a 
person of one sub-clan will not marry one of a (socially) low'er sub-clan, but will 
choose a partner from an equal clan or another tribe. 

Mr. Gumming, Assistant Political Officer of Pasighat, notes that the Miris, • 
with four great chans divided into smaller exogamous clans kept as distinct as possi- 
ble, have prejudices against endogamy and will not knowingly countenance it ; but 
of late years there has been so much inter-marrying that relationships have become 
somewhat involved. And Mr. Bordoloi, Extra Assistant Commissioner, was informed 
by the headmen of the Miris in the Lakhimpur district that, although there are 
clans which do not usually inter-marry, ruu-away marriages are prevalent and the 
parties are not excommunicated. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Playfair states that nearly ten per cent, of the Garo marriages 
now-a-days are in violation of the rules of exogamous marriage, aud no particular 
taboo or ostracism appears to follow the act. Some persons even go so far as to 
marry within their own motherhood, but this is looked on with more disfavour by 
orthodox Garos. t Among the Angami Nagas, the exogamous group known as the 
thiv.o is giving place to its sub-division the putsa or kindred, and even marriage within 
the kindred is not unknown now-a-days. A reason suggested for this is that violent 
disputes between clans may have encouraged marriages within the thino in the last 
two g enerations. J A tendency to split up the exogamous group is also noted among 
the Lhota Nagas. 


102. Both Christians and Buddhists generally marry later than followers of the 

other religions, and there has been no great change in their 
Christians and Buddhists. comparative Statistics for civil condition by age. Both 

the religions have a greater proportion of unmarried than was the case in 1911. The 
proportion of widowers has risen for Buddhists as well as for Christians, but that 
of widows has fallen among the Buddhists and risen among Christians. The abso- 
lute numbers, however, are small compared with other religions, and such changes 
as have occurred in the proportions are probably due only to changes in the age- 
constitution of the population. 



• Playfair — The Garos, page 69. 
t Playfair, op. cit. page 66. 

I Hatton— The Angami Nagas, x»ge ll3fE. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Dhtrihdion by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex, reUyion and main age period at each of ike lad 

Jive censuses. 


Eeligion. sex and 
age. 


Unmarried. 


1921. 1911. 1901. 1891. 1 1881. 1921. 1911. 1901. j 1991. 


ISSI. I 1921. I lliU. I ir*'!. ! 1«91. I IMl. 


ALU religions. 


399 ; 397 428 


1,000 1,000 


147 i 1« 


839 1 866 


Unspecified 


420 411 

1,000 1,000 


418 413 


416 431 


‘S •! 


162 176 


60 and over 
Unspecified 


HINDU. 


546 542 542 5S9 639 392 400 401 392 420 

1,000 1,000 1.000 1.000 - \ .f 


60 and orer 
Unspecified 


383 392 404 1 410 


1,000 1,000 1,000 


410 422 1 179 188 


198 174 


Unspecified 


MUHAMMADAN- 


581 581 588 581 

1,(100 1.000 1,000 999 


391 392 


60 and OTet 
Unspecified 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

JOitiribulion by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion and main age period at each of the last 

fve censuses — concld. 




Unmarried. 




Harried. 





Widowed. 


Beligion, sex and 
















age. 

i 

1921. 1 

B 

■ 


1881. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1^1. 

1921. 

j 1911. 

, 1901. 

1 

1891. 

18S1. 

1 

2 

3 

■ 

5 

6 

■ 

8 


10 

It 

12 


B 

15 

16 

Ml-’IUMMADAX., 
















JFemalt 

430 

429 

426 

424 

420 

430 

428 

il7 

423 

435 

140 

143 

157 

153 

145 

0-5 ... 

1,000 

1,000 

999 

999 

1 992 

... 

... 1 

1 

1 




... 


}... 

5-10 .. 

081 

981 

975 

974 

1 

18 

18 1 

23 

24 

) (. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

) 

10-15 ... 

664 

627 

619 

588 

626 

325 

361 

366 

400 

365 

11 

12 

16 

12 

9 

15—20 ... 

96 

73 

82 

73 

152 

864 

889 

871 

891 

615 

40 

38 

47 

37 

S3 

20—40 ... 

14 

10 

24 

10 

27 

849 

859 

813 

850 

853 

137 

131 

158 

uo 

120 

40—60 .. 

6 

4 

8 

5 

5 

S95 

331 

318 

380 

524 

599 

612 

644 

615 

471 

60 and over 

5 

4 

8 

4 

3 

110 

96 

83 

86 

185 

885 

900 

909 

910 

812 

Unspecified 

... 

... 

.. 


92 


... 



277 


... 

... 

... 

631 

ANIMIST. 
















Male 

548 

551 

545 

543 

496 

397 

403 

419 

414 

476 

55 

40 

45 

43 

28 

0-5 ... 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

999 

f l.foo 

.... 

... 


1 

}■{ 


... 



} 

5—10 ... 

995 

997 

994 

996 

) 

1 6 

3 

5 

4 



1 

... 


10—16 ... 

974 

978 

963 

957 

961 

25 

21 

35 

41 

36 

1 

1 

2 

2 

... 

15—20 ... 

841 

826 

798 

763 

656 

149 

16S 

191 

226 

334 

10 

9 

11 

11 

10 

20-40 .. 

211 

207 

190 

193 

194 

715 

7.82 

751 

751 

771 

74 

61 

69 

31 

35 

40-00 ... 

26 

82 

22 

24 

49 

843 

868 

867 

868 

858 

131 

110 

111 

108 

03 

OOaadorer 

21 

20 

18 

14 

33 

758 

775 

772 

768 

752 

221 

205 

210 

218 

215 

I'XSPECirlED 




... 

423 





677 






J-'emaie 

482 

«76 

469 

464 

443 

399 

406 

404 

424 

472 

119 

118 

127 

112 

85 

0-5 ... 

1,000 

1,000 

i.ooe 

999 

]• 998 




1 

1 * 



... 


) 

( • • 

6—10 

992 

m 

886 

986 


8 

6 

13 

13 

) 


1 

i 

1 

) 

10-15 ... 

»C0 

9*16 

870 

830 

872 

88 

90 

125 

164 

136 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2 

15-20 ... 

525 

505 

469 

393 

417 

447 

462 

490 

676 

555 

23 

33 

41 

31 

28 

2C-40 .. 

92 

7‘' 

7S 

70 

121 

791 

S19 

801 

820 

783 

117 

l(-9 

121 

101 

96 

40-00 ... 

20 

11 

19 

17 

45 

623 

629 

698 

637 

675 

357 

360 

383 

S46 

2S0 

60 and over 

23 

12 

20 

14 

87 

35! 

314 

273 

306 

377 

•26 

674 

707 

680 

586 

UjrsrxciriBD 




... 

407 


... 


.« 

593 





... 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

PistriCicHon by Civil Condition of of each sex at certain ages in each religion and haiural 

Jjivision, 


Ecligion and N'atnral 
Division. 



ASSAM. 



ALL RELIGIONS 

557 

392 

Hindu 

546 

392 

Musalman ... 

581 

391 

Animist ... 

548 

397 

Christian ... ... 

597 

358 

Buddhist ... 

624 

406 

BRAHMAPUTRA 

VALLEY. 




ALL RELIGIONS 

/ Excluding Goal- 
Hindu j 

IGoalpara 

Mu^alruan 

Animist 

SUBMA VALLET, 
ALL RELIGIONS 
Hindu 

Husalman ... 

HILLS. 

ALL RELIGIONS 
Animi^t 

ASSAM. 

ALL RELIGIONS 
Hindu 

Musalman ... 

Aniinist . . 

Christian 

Buddhist ... 


BRAHMAPUTRA 

VALLEY. 


ALL RELIGIONS 

/Excludine Goal- 
Hindu ) 

C Goalpara 
Musalman 
Animist 

SCBHA VALLEY. 

ALL RELI »IONS 
Hindu 

Musalman ... 

HILLS. 

ALL RELIGIONS 
Animist 



43 

391 S9 


449 ^ 415 136 

453 ; 405 142 


997 I 3 I ... I 982 17 ! 1 I 390 571 1 


997 I 3 ... 983 17 ... I 389 ; 570 50 22 838 140 


Females. 


1 753 238 


r« lie JO so ro? 135 

I 

064 , 32.5 I 11 .34 85^} 113 

909 ! SS I 3 1S9 714 07 


909 ! SS 1 

i i 

977 22 1 


1 2.50 O.W 102 


916 C.5 ; 39 ! 230 090 ! 


7 , 101 788 111 


957 12 I 

952 46 ! 

958 4^ j 

990 1C i 


ses :J0 

989 10 


8.5.S 137 

574 407 


527 461 12 j 

S77 119 4 i 


2 552 431 
1 TOo 284 


19 j 40 800 ICi 

lO ? •’>■) CQl r-_ 


31 754 215 
33 S45 122 


933 6.5 , 


38 

817 

145 

49 

76S 

laa 

29 

797 

m > 

31 

773 

199 

2.> 

*‘20 

155 

19 

887 

94 

25 

SOI 

in 

27 

827 

146 

41 

773 

IBO 

13 

889 

9d 

22 

838 

140 

1:3 

839 

138 

10 

387 

603 

! ^ 


638 ^ 

t 6 

J 

327 

667 

20 

5:3 

427 

-7 

181 

4*iS 


662 

293 

13 

423 

565 

31 

122 

.567 

7 

329 


s 

376 

616 

Is 

516 

466 

5 

273 

722 

5 

■ 24 % 

761 

6 

.3i>7 

687 

Z8 

538 

444 

22 

576 

402 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Distribution by main age periods and Civil Condition of 10,000 of each sex and main religion. 


BeliRioD and age. 


Males. 



Females. 



Total. 

Unmarried, j 

! 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Total. 

Unmarried, j 

1 

Married. | 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

1 

! 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ALL RELI- 
GIONS. 

10,000 ' 

5,566 

3,921 

513 

10,000 

' 4,297 

4,134 

1,569 

0—10 

2,907 

2,901 

6 

• a « 

3,153 


30 

1 

10—15 

1,205 

1,177 

27 

1 

1,056 


252 

9 

15 — 40 


1,484 

2,295 

201 

4,119 

363 

3,206 

550 

40 and ovef 

1,958 

54 

1,598 

811 

1,672 

17 

646 

1,009 

Hindu 


5,457 

3,923 

620 

10,000 

4,107 

4,106 

1,787 

0—10 ... i 

2,725 

2,729 

6 


3,020 

2,985 

33 

2 

10—16 

1,154 

1,124 

28 

2 

1,038 

773 

255 

10 

15—40 


1,536 

2,288 

235 

4,177 

335 

8,194 

648 

40 and over 


68 

1,606 

383 

1,765 

14 

624 

1,127 

Muhammadan ... 


5,807 

3,907 

286 

10,000 

4,302 

4,302 

1,396 

0—10 

8,158 

3,153 

5 


3,468 

3,432 

34 ' 

2 

10—15 

1,845 1 

1,320 

24 

1 

1 ,092 

725 

355 

12 

15—40 


1,310 

2,369 

119 

4,037 

136 

3,461 

460 

40 and over 

1,699 

24 

1,509 

166 

1,383 

9 

452 

922 

Animist 


5,481 

3,971 

548 

10,000 

4,818 

3,996 

1 1,186 

0—10 

3,101 

8,093 

8 


3,102 

3,090 

12 


10—15 

1,118 

1,089 

28 

1 

1,027 

933 

91 

8 

15—40 


1,246 

1 2,200 

i 224 

4,012 

757 

2,865 

390 

40 and over ... 

2,111 

63 

1,736 

823 

i 

1,859 

38 

1 028 

793 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Proportion of the sexes by Civil Condition at certain ages for Religions and Natural Divisions. 



Knrober of fematles per 1.000 males. 



All ages. 

0—10. 

10-16, 


15—40. 

40 and over. 


XttnnI Division and 
Religion. 


1 

& 

a 

Widowed. 

V 

% 

s 

a 

D 

i 

fc 

c3 

s 

Widowed. 

T3 

V 

fc 

05 

B 

a 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

o 

fc 

O 

•d 

•o 

"S 

u 

a 

.g 

Married. 

3 

■ 

6 

6 

■ 

! 

8 i 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

16 

976 

2.8^ 

966 

4,657 

5,068 

625 

8,747 

7,133 

235 

1,293 

2 534 

297 

375 

962 

2,622 

994 

6,166 

4,824 

625 

8,362 

5,609 

198 

I,3»l 

2,510 

192 

353 

l.Ouo 

4,450 

992 

6,031 

11,278 

502 

13,371 

S;2,!0a 

95 

1,S31 

3,512 

317 

273 

1,013 

2,179 

1,005 

1,640 

1,609 

8«J 

3,282 

3,231 

612 

1,310 

1,765 

722 

596 

1,011 

2,743 

1,025 

1,423 

333 

933 

2,1 32 

2,600 

612 

1.248 

2,082 

722 

589 

788 

906 

966 

1,875 


738 

2,000 

6,000 

403 

918 

704 

603 

561 

999 

2.076 

985 

4215 

2,918 

661 

5,928 

3,639 

273 

1.220 

1,687 

287 

373 

940 

1.873 

991 

2.581 

1.876 

722 

4,836 

2,175 

292 

1,260 

1,532 

258 

390 

844 

3,126 

971 

17,456 

20,500 

490 

8,752 

8.S53 

102 

1,158 

3.172 

UO 

287 

931 

3,611 

962 

7,810 

21,750 

396 

9,238 

19,«75 

96 

1,163 

2.511 

1 264 

282 

977 

1,739 

999 

1,809 

714 

813 

3,235 

2,605 

495 

1,282 

l,30i 

j 477 

475 

1,023 

1,162 

1,007 

6,517 

19,699 

498 

15,670 

17.831 

84 

1,398 

4,322 

155 

267 

1 004 

3,798 

\,m 

8,171 

12.812 

457 

14,868 

13,424 

74 

1,371 

4,633 

100 

964 

li04l 

4,830 

1,007 

^595 

8,143 

633 

17,522 

29,061 

92 

1,432 

3,937 

354 

268 

1,068 

2,886 

1,009 

1,675 

9,667 

960 

3,445 

7,375 

560 

1,277 

2,435 

886 

64 

1,043 

2,637 

1,011 

1,438 

10,000 

902 

3,307 

4,882 

j 702 

1,325 

2,194 

968 

689 


■s 


ASSAM. 

ALL RELIGIONS ... 

Hindu 
Maselman 
Animist .. 

Christian 
Baddhiet . . 

BBAHMAPCTRA VALLEY. 

ALL RELIGIONS... 

::: 

MaeaJznac 
Aniiuist ... 

SUKMA VALLEY. 

ALL RELIGIONS 

Hixidti 

Mneftlman 

HILLS. 

ALL EELIGIONS .. 

Animist ... ... 


715 

684 

676 

88.5 

878 

713 


736 

741 

658 

6.56 

863 


580 


868 

913 


3,006 

2,677 

5,084 

2,470 

3,356 

. 1,041 


2,342 

2,m 

3,064 

4,348 

2,010 


4,062 

8,374 

5>412 


3,175 

2.9X0 
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CHAP. VII. — CIVIL CONDITION, 


SUBSIDIARY 


Diatfibution by Civil Cjudilion of 1,000 



Distribution of 1^000 males of each age by civil condition. 

• 

Caste and locality. 

All ages. j 0—5, 

6—12. 

12-20. 

20—40. 

40 and over* 
















1 

1 


j 





1 

!§ 




•a 


^ J 




o 




! 




-= 

s 

5 


S 


S 

O 

1 ^ 

O 

>. 

A 

a 


o 

•o 
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1 

o 

3 

5 

a 


u 

1 1 

c 

) ^ 

1 ■£ 



A 

B 

s 

o 

sc 



g 


p 

% 



s 

5 



J? 

1 > 


! s 



c 

a 

S: 

1 

2 

1 

1 3 

1 

4 

! 

5 

1 

6 

1 

1 ^ 

6 

9 

10 


12 

1 

i 

13 

11 

15 

16 


17 

18 

19 

20 

1 

Ahom (Hindu) Brahmaputra 
Valley. 

6U 

325 

64 

1,000 



996 

4 

( 

i 

932 

C4 

I 

j 

! 4 

i 

297 

62S 

75 

27 

740 

1 233 

2 

Baidya (Hindu) Province 

571 

394 

35 

1,000 

... 


996 

4 


860 

135 

j 5 

282 

695 

23 

76 

■ 791 

! 133 

3 

Barui (Hlndn) Surma Valley... 

504 

417 

79 

1.000 

... 

... 

992 

8 


816 

177 

7 

210 

736 

60 

1 56 , 6S1 

i 

2«3 

4 

Bhuinmali (Hindu) Sjlhet ... 

542 

408 

59 

1,000 



1,000 

... 


892 

108 


243 

719 

38 

259 

; 600 

; 141 

5 

Brahman (Hindn) Province ... 

538 

403 

59 

1,000 


... 

993 

7 


871 

120 

0 

252 

695 

6.3 

56 

i 75S 

1 i»i 

6 

Brittial Baniya (Hindu) Brah> 

012 

339 

49 

1,000 



998 


2 

943 

55 

3 

297 

! 641 

50 


1 

1 187 

180 


mapatra Vallej. 














1 




V 

Chatiya (Hindu) Upper Brah- 
maputra Vallej. 

590 

341 

69 

1,000 

... 


997 

3 


956 

39 

5 

382 

639 

79 

38 

[ 732 

230 

8 

Dboba (Hindu) Sylhet 

552 

377 

71 

1,000 



993 

7 


887 

02 

21 

344 

60S 

48 

61 

! 711 

228 

0 

Goala (Hindu) Prorioce 

409 

437 

94 

1,000 

... 

... 

993 

16 

1 

827 

156 

17 

258 

634 

los 

51 

1 

f35 

214 

10 

Kaohari (Hindu) Brahmaputra 
Valley. 

505 

371 

04 

1,000 



996 

4 

1 

834 

152 

14 

254 

716 

80 

31 

760 

209 

11 

Eacharl (Animist) Brahmaputra 
Valley. 

552 

394 

54 

:,ooo 


... 

991 

8 

1 

753 

237 

10 

1?2 

765 

73 

22 

1 802 

1 

1 

j 176 

12 

Kaibartta Chasi (Hindu) Pro- 
1 viiice . 

502 

385 

53 

1,000 

... 

... 

999 

1 


941 

54 

6 

810 i 633 

35 

3* 

1 765 

; 201 

13 

! Kalita (Hindu) Brahmaputra 
V'alley. 

588 

356 

56 

1,000 

j ... 


996 

4 

... 

91' 


79 

4 

301 

! 651 

48 

29 

1 

i 770 

1 

, 201 

14 

Kamar (Hindu) Province 

518 

407 

76 

MOO I ... 

... 

98S 

11 

1 

8S2 


121 

21 

165 

! 

; 729 

106 

3n 

' 

77i 

j 

1 192 

15 

Kayastha (Hindu) Province ... 

557 

398 

45 

1,000 j ... 

i 

... 

997 

3 

1 ... 

939 

, 

55 

6 

335 

f 

I 

31 

47 

802 

1 

j 151 

le 

! 

Kewat (Hindu) Brahmaputra 
Valley. 

590 

347 

67 

1,000 

... 


997 

3 

... 

914 

! 

50 

1 

1 ^ 

296 

I 

; 642 


62 

37 

773 

1 

1 190 

17 

Koch (Hindu) Brahmaputra 
VaUey. 

591 

356 

53 

1,000 



996 

4 

... 

927 


65 

! 8 

1 

279 

66H 


67 

29 

790 

1 

I 181 

IS 

Khsattriya (Hindu) Mani|»ur.., 

599 

359 

42 

1,000 



998 

2 


911 


52 


196 

748 


56 

95 

772 



Kumhar (Hindu) Sylhet, 
Kan: rap. 

543 

372 

8Ji 

909 

1 


989 

3 

8 

837 


125 

34 

2 -<8 

639 

j 

73 

61 

692 

247 


Malo (Hindu) Sylhet 

9DO 

372 

02 

1,000 



999 ' 

‘1 


91S 


75 

10 

413 

524 

i 

63 

112 

714 

174 

21 

Miklr (Hindn) Province 

581 

382 

37 

1„000 

... 


992 ! 

1 

... 

911 


85 

4 

268 

690 


42 

31 


117 

22 

Kadijal (Hindu) Brahmaputra 
Valley. 

583 

346 

71 

1,000 



993 i 

j 

7 1 

1 

... 

919 

j 

76 

6 

253 

656 


91 

38 

735 

227 

23 

Kamasudra (Hindu) Province 

535 

41o 

55 

1,000 1 ... 


996 1 



888 


102 

10 

286 

667 

1 

40 

39 * 


178 

24 

Napit (Hindu) province 

550 

387 

57 

1,0. 0 


... 

998 [ 


... 

906 


66 

8 

311 

64.5 

i 

41 

33 1 

772 

25 

Patni (Hindu) Sui’ina Valley .. 

542 

397 

01 

1,000 j 



997 j 

1 

3 


922 


71 

7 

307 

647 

I 

f 

46 

40 

756 

20-i 

26 

27 

28 

Rajbansi (Hindu) Goalpara ... 

Sudra (Hindu) Sylhet 

Silt (Hindu) Brahmaputra 
Valley. 

502 

594 

010 

389 

355 

327 

49 

51 

03 

1,000 1 

1,000 

1,000 

... 

••• 

996 

995 

997 

4 

5 

3 


890 

833 

967 


108 

126 

30 

2 

21 

3 

29) 

412 ' 

310 

661 

651 

618 


49 

37 

72 

25 

60 

24 

811 

764 

760 

164 

176 

216 

21 

Sutradhar (Hindu) Assam ... 

589 

300 

54 

1,000 

... 

... 

996 

4 


933 


55 

12 

3-16 1 

605 


49 

43 

779 

178 

30 

Tanti (Hiniu) Sibiagar and 

470 

447 

83 

1,000 



99J 

6 


889 


102 


153 

734 




Lakhimpur. 












US 

22 

778 

200 

31 

32 

Tell (Hindu) Sylhet 

Yogi (^Hiniu) Province 

532 

5S6 

401 
377 j 

07 

67 

1.000 

1,000 



998 
997 j 

1 

2 

3 

... 

837 

915 


13S 

82 1 

25 

3 

234 

26S 

i 

1 

669 

681 


47 

5: 

53 

36 

i 

j 

733 1 
763 j 

214 

201 
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TABLE V. 

of each tex at certain aget for selected castes. 


DiftribntioB of l^MO femaiea of mch a|^ by dril eonditioii. 


AU agcf. 

0-5 

6-H. 

12-20. 

20—40. 

40 and over. 

d 

o 

QQ 

i 

1 

e 

«3 

ts 

i 

I 

m 

s 

•9 

£ 

ft 

O 

i 

t 

m 

s 

a 

D 

s 

1 


•d 

1 5 

! a 

1 

ra 

k 

i 

U 

m 

a 

B 

■g 

S 

z 

1 

•6 

•> 

g 

E 

a 

■g 

• a 

« 

o 

6 

o 

2 

5 

i 

fc 

a 

a 

a 

s’ 

§ 

a 

*0 

9 

e 

•CJ 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

S3 

33 

34 

36 

36 

» 

B 

39 

fist 


117 

1.000 

■ 


9S2 

18 


728 

383 

9 

62 

827 

111 

19 

449 

632 

1 



148 

1,000 

■ 

..I 

951 

49 

... 

383 

616 

22 

16 

836 

149 

2 

348 

650 

2 


438 

873 

1.000 


... 

S35 

165 

». 

90 

942 

68 

3 

697 

300 

1 

207 

792 

3 

m 

474 

mS 

990 

10 

... 

816 

184 


44 

919 

34 

11 

763 

228 

... 

207 

793 

4 

851 

Ml 

D 

1,000 

... 


90S 

98 

2 

130 

806 

€2 

IS 

768 

219 

« 

292 

7D2 

6 

fi« 

383 

137 

1.000 

... 

... 

896 

2 

**. 

071 

414 

15 

56 

792 

153 

22 

873 

606 

8 

m 

Ml 

138 

1^ 

... 

... 

993 

6 

1 

732 

360 

8 

73 

816 

HI 

19 

421 

580 

7 

am 

487 

383 

1.000 


... 

894 


2 

162 

742 

96 

13 

064 

323 

8 

175 

817 

8 

388 

473 

178 

1,000 

... 

... 

926 


2 

S44 

814 

43 

89 

798 

163 

15 

421 

564 

9 

wn 

383 

118 

988 

2 


964 


~ 

806 

475 

17 

S3 

825 

122 

17 

464 

619 

10 



113 

1,000 

... 

... 

986 


1 

463 

600 

17 

49 

854 

97 

16 

45^ 

626 

11 



388 

1,000 


... 

916 

64 

30 

179 

736 

85 

19 

689 

293 

4 

210 

786 

12 

m 


133 

1,000 

... 

- 

876 

23 

1 

473 

5«7 

31 

82 

801 

167 

9 

836 

655 

IS 

«17 


144 

1,000 



865 


1 

497 

504 

30 

48 

810 

148 

11 

433 

556 

14 

368 

486 

888 

1,000 

... 

... 

038 


2 

234 

711 

55 

17 

744 

239 

■ 

254 

739 

15 

477 

374 

148 

1,000 

... 

... 

981 

19 

... 

666 

430 

14 

38 

814 

148 

B 

378 

608 

16 


884 

183 

1,000 

... 


996 

13 

1 

584 

418 

18 

41 

812 

147 

■ 

363 

627 

17 


883 


1.000 

... 

... 

997 

3 

... 

671 

365 

64 

21 

807 

172 

9 

469 

622 

. 18 


378 

B 

990 

I 

... 

918 

70 

3 

317 

706 

77 

19 

689 

292 

2 

205 

793 

19 

384 


B 

1,000 



907 

8S 

6 

203 

691 

107 


857 

336 

2 

156 

843 

20 

888 


m 

999 

1 

... 

987 

12 

1 

807 

305 

28 


824 

79 

17 

639 

344 

21 

495 

378 

135 

1,000 

... 


991 

8 

1 

608 

371 

21 


819 

186 

■ 

402 

682 

22 

388 

443 

859 

1,000 

... 


867 

129 

4 

88 

851 

61 


707 

283 

■ 

196 

800 

23 

345 


348 

1,000 

... 

... 

92:i 

74 

3 

170 

766 

65 

9 

716 

275 

■1 

229 

767 

24 



383 

1,000 

... 

... 

861 

181 

6 

82 

828 

90 

34 

650 

31C 

16 

190 

804 

2S 

m 


839 

1,000 

... 


887 

109 

4 

168 

761 

71 

11 

720 

269 

3 

235 

762 

26 

343 


878 

1,000 

... 

... 

028 

07 

6 

142 

788 

70 

19 


292 

12 

m 

785 

27 

484 

354 

183 

i.oeo 

... 

- 

O&l 

6 

•t 

65S 

320 

32 

48 


143 

9 

an 

607 

28 



847 

1,000 

... 

... 

928 

61 

11 

138 

757 

101 

10 


^1 

30 

202 

768 

29 

1 

i 

1 

1,000 

... 

... 

964 

15 

1 

548 

428 

34 

35 


161 

10 

464 

636 

SO 

1 

H 

H 

999 

1 


851 

146 

3 

81 

838 

81 

8 


288 

23 

229 

748 

31 

378 

484 

1 

1,000 

... 

... 

012 

85 

3 

222 

719 

69 

18 


H 

7 

266 

728 

S3 
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CHAPTER VII[. 

LITEMAOY. 

103. In 1881 and 1801 the population was divided in respect of education into 

three categories, — literate, learning and illiterate. It was 
Meaning of the statistics. found that this Caused confusion, and the census returns 

of the learning did not tally with the Education Department statistics of children 
under instruction. It was therefore decided in 1901 to confine the entries in the 
census schedules to the two main categories of literate and illiterate. This system has 
remained since, and the census definition of a literate person has been kept the s;ime 
■ — one who can write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it. Knowledge of 
English reading and writing is recorded in a separate column. It was left to Local 
Governments to decide whether entry should be made of the particular rernacular 
language in which each person is literate ; in Assam this was considered unnecessary, 
and the script was not recorded. 

It is possible that a certain number of those who can read only a little and can 
write not at all or who can just scrawl their own names, were entered as literates ■ 
but tne enumerators were instructed to question people carefully on the matter 
before filling up the schedules, and as they were themselves literate* at least as far 
as the census standard, they were able to judge literacy and illiteracv bettor than 
they could estimate, say, ages or tea-garden coolies’ languages. A fair deo-ree of 
accuracy may therefore be assumed for the literacy statistics presented in Imperial 
Table VIII (Education by religion and age) ; and as the same type of mistake recurs 
at successive enumerations, comparison of our figures with those of other censuses 
can be made safely. The same may be said generally of Imperial Table IX (Educa- 
tion by tribes and castes), but in a few cases the statistics are vitiated by caste 
movements causing some members of a caste to return new names and some to 
retain the old ones ; these will be noticed in paragraph 107 below. 

Provincial Tables II and VII show figures of literacy by thanas and for tea 
gardens. There are seven subsidiary tables attached to this chapter ; the first sir 
of the^e give proportionate figures deduced from the two Imperial Tables mentioned 
above and the seventh is a summary of the Education Department return* of 
institutions and pupils. 

In previous census reports the corresponding chapter and subsidiary tables were 
headed Education ; in the present report the word literacy has been used as more 
appropriate since the census records only the bare facts of ability or inability to read 
and write. ^ 

In the presentation of the statistics in the subsidiary tables an improvement 
has been made by calculating proportions in most cases not on the whole nomilatinn 
but on the total of those aged five and over, thus excluding those who coSld not 
possibly be considered capable of attaining literacy. Two or three entries indeed 
w ere found of children of three and four years of age noted as able to read ami 
write a letter ; these were rejected as freak entries. 

104. In Assam the number of literate persons of both sexes taken to^^ether has 

Extent of literacy- V nearly fifty per Cent, from 333,674 to 491729 

, , , , , between 1911 and 1921 ; this means that about 6 2 per 

cent, of the whole population is litnrate. against 47 per cent, found at the iS 
census. In Subsidiary Table H will be found the proportions per mille set out for 
different age groups by sex and by districts. The following statement and diagram 
show in summary form the proportionate figures for the province and for naturS 
diYibions, omitting all children under five years of age. ' 

Diagram No. 6— Number of literates per mille aged 5 & over 

Lonsl M. F. 11 ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 12Q 14 O Uq 


ASSAM . 
B. Valley. 
S. Valley. 


Per- ^ 
sons 

F. 



72 124 

14 

70 121 

11 

83 145 

16 

46 77 

16 
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These proportions do not look high but they compare favourably with those of several 
other provinces, though not with our nearest neighbours. In Bihar and Orissa 
literates per thousand aged 5 and over, both sexes taken together, number 51 ; in 
the North-West Frontier Province the figure is • 0, in the Punjab it is 45, and in the 
United Provinces only 42. Bombay has 83, Madras 98, Bengal 104 and Burma 314; 
for the high percentage in Burma there is of course a special reason — the number of 
monastic schools. 

The Brahmaputra Valley, with its larger number of immigrants and aboriginal 
tribes, naturally falls behind the Surma Valley in liteiacy. The hills division is a 
bad third because of the preponderance of animistic tribes ; that the hills figures are 
as high as they are is due mainly to the Welsh Mission’s efforts in the Khasi Hills. 
Balipara Frontier Tract shows the highest percentage of literacy, for males and 

also for persons of both sexes 
taken together ; but the whole 
disrrict population is very small 
and the figures are therefore 
swollen unduly by the number 
of officials and literate members 
of the Assam E-ifles at Lokra. 
Of regular districts, Kamrup 
leads with 91 literate persons in 
every thousand, owing to its 
high proportion (161 per mille) 
of male literates ; this is doubtless 
due to its history of culture and 
the position of Gauhati as a past 
political and present educational 
centie. The Khasi and Jaintia 
Bills follows very closely be- 
cause of its outstanding position 
in female literacy : the propor- 
tion of females who can read 
and write in these hills is 57 per 
mille — more than three times as 
much as that in any other dis- 
trict in the province. lu the province as a whole, there is one woman who cvn read 
and w'rite to every nine men of the same standard, while among the Khasis, although 
the number of literate men is higher than in several other districts, the proportion is 
nearly one woman to two men — a remarkable achievement of the Welsh Mission and 
the Khasi people. 

Oachar plains is next to Kamrup in respect of male literacy, with 148 per mille. 
Sylhet, 17 literate females in every thousand, follows the Khasi Hills as a bad second 
in female education. The Lushai Hills is the most progressive hill district after the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills : it has now passed several of the Assam Valley plains 
districts and, with the enormous growth of Christianity and apparent eagerness of the 
Lushais to absorb learning, is likely to take a very high place at next census. 



The Naga Hills occupies the lowest place in the table for male literacy, and 
Manipur holds the female wooden spoon, with only 2 literate women per thousand. 
In Manipur only 35 in every thousand of both sexes have reached the census standard: 
the State compares very badly in this with many of the great Indian States. In 
Travancore the number is 214, in Baroda 147, in Mysore 85, in Eajputana (all States 
taken together) 39 per mille. The Central India Agency, however, shows only 3d 
and Kashmir only 26. 

Turning to the age-groups in Subsidiary Table II we see that the proportion of 
literacy is greatest in almost all districts at ages 15 — 20, both for males and for 
females. As pointed out in the last report, this satisfactory result shows that educa- 
tion is progressing, because we may assume that the literates in this age group 
represent children who have been under instruction during the previous five years 
and have learnt at least enough to bring them to the census standard. The rise since 
last census is very marked in the case of girls, the proportion at the learning ages 
and just after being almost double that of 1911. 


106. It has been held in some quarters that large numbers of the children educated 

relapse into illiteracy within a few years of leaving 
Retension of literacy. gchool. By comparison, of sChool attendance figures ^th 

census statistics the proportion thus falling back has been calculated to be as much 
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Number of literate aged 


10-20 In 1911. 

20-30 In 1921. 


M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Cachar Plains ... 

5.811 

578 

11,464 

I,Q67 

Kamrup 

8,930 

663 

13.611 

1,082 


as 39 per cent.* There are certainly strong reasons for supposing that this relapse 
must take place. Causes assigned are the sliort school period, ani the fact that 
schooling takes place at a very early age when its effects are easily effaced : those of 
the cultivating and other cla'ses vvho go back to their village ancestral occupations 
after leavin? the primary school have generally no occasion to practise their acquir^ ^ 
learning, even to the extent of writing letters, and they are therefore likely to forget it. 

To see whether the census could throw further light on this point, two sample 
districts, Kamrup and Cachar, have been selected and statistics for literates of the age 
group 20 >30 (not shown in the ordinary tables) extracted for comparison with the 

‘ figures of the group lU-2'0 of the last 
census. The persons aged 20-30 in 1921 
are the survivors of the 10-20 group of 
1911, with the addition of some immi- 
grants. The immigrants can hardly 
swell greatly the number of literate 
persons : so we should expect the com- 
bined effects of death — though the 

specific death-rate at these ages is low — 

and of the relapse into illiteracy to cause a considerable fall in the numbers 
in the later age group. The figures set out in the margin exhibit a res ilt far 
different. It would be unsafe to generalise from such limited areas and age 
groups and some error is probable in the return of ages. The increase of literates 
of both sexes in both districts is so marked, however, and so much greater in propor- 
tion than the whole increase of population at those ages, that an explanation must be 
sought from the experts of the Education Department. Although a few children may 
leave school half literate and may learn more in adult life, the inference that many 
persons acquhe literacy some time after passing the ordinary school age is scarcely 
tenable. The result shown represents what the Director of Public Instruction has 
called “ wastage gained on by aocomplishment.” This means that, although many 
may forget the rudiments learnt at school, many more have completed the school course 
than did so in former years. There has always been a tendency to send children to sohool 
for a year or two only, but this has given place in many cases to the practice of 
allowing them to complete a longer course. We may suppose therefore that in the 
decade under review more children were kept at school long eno igh to enable them to 
attain the census degree of literacy than in the previous decade. Mr. Cunningham 
points out also that an increase in the number of literates tends to increased retention 
of literacy, since the more educated persons there are in a community, the more 
opportunity there is for individuals to exercise their learning. Thus it is a necessary 
corollary of the large increase of numbers in educational iustitutions that there should 
be less relapse into illiteracy. 

106. Subsidiary Tables I and III give the literacy proportional statistics for 
Literacy by religion. followers of the main religions, by sex, age and district. 

Excluding the head “ others ”, which includes Brahmos, 
Jain traders and Sikh skilled workmen who are of course usually literate, we find 
that Christians are the most literate, as might be expected from missionary educational 
work. Hindus come next in the proportion list, and have far the greatest absolute 
number of literate persons in the province, as theirs is the most numerous religion 
and the oldest in educational tradition. 

Of Indian Christians, one male in erery four and one female in every eight over 

5 years of age in the province can read and write. For 
Christians. proportion is even higher, but in the Brah; 

maputra Valley it is lower, though still higher than that for any other religion. The 
Surma Valley proportions for Christians are very high, but the total number is 
small and the statistics are therefore scarcely comparable with those of other divisions. 
The success of the, Welsh Calviuistic Methodist Mission iu advancing education 

among its adherfeuts (who form the great 

majority of the Presbyterians of the 


Indian Christians— both sexes — 192L. 



Total. 

Number 

literate. 

Percentage 

1 iterate, 
all ages. 

Roman Catholics 

4,877 

679 

13-9 

Presbyterians .. 
All other Protes- 

63 329 

13,129 

20-7 

tants 

60,669 

7,737 

12-7 

Total 

28,875 

21.646 

16 7 


province) is shown by the figures in the 
marginal statement for literacy by sect. 


• Beport on the piogreag of edocatioa in India, 1907 — 12, page 142. 
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Mindus . — Of Hindus, one male ia every six in the province is literate, but only 
one female in 65. For both sexes the education of Hindus is more advanced in the 
Surma Valley than elsewhere; the pr^'pertion of literate Hindu females is 2‘9per 
cent., more than double that of the Brahmaputra Valley. 

^ ^ Buddhists . — The small Buddhist community follows next, some way behind 

Hindus, with 130 males and 8 females literate in every thousand of either sex. 
The proportion of literates shows very little improvement on that of last census. 


—The Musalmaus have advanced somewhat in literacy since last 
Census, but their proportional figures are still very low, 85 per mille (aged 5 and over) 
for males, and 5 per mille for females. In those districts showing high proportions 
for Muhammadans in Subsidiary Table III it must be noted that their total numbers 
are small and that there are many traders among them. Mr. McSwiney suggested in 
1911 that the figures of female literacy in some of the i:.ssam Valley districts 
indicated that the general freedom among their Hindu neighbours might have led to 
more advancement of the local Muhammadan community there. The absolute 
numbers are, however, too small for any serious deduction to he made : a few literate 
women in the families of foreign traders nr Government servants would make a 
considerable impression on the figures per thousand. It is noticeable that in Nowgong 
we proportion of literate Muhammadans, both male and female, has decreased 
hea\ily; this is doubtless due to the influx of Bengali cultivators, generally Muham- 
madans from Mymensingh. 


\ reference to the age gro ip figures in Subsidiary Table I will show that the 
Musalman lag in education occurs at all ages. 

The proportionate fall behind the Hindu figures is even more marked at the 
learning ages than at the later periods : generally the percentage ot liberate to the 
total of Muhammadans is, for boys of school-going ages, considerably less than half 
the corresponding percentage of Hindus ; while for girls, it is hardly more than 
one-fourth. In Sylhet, which contains about two-thirds of all the Musalmans in the 
provmce, and where Hindus are in a minority, the actual number of literate Hindus 
IS more than double the corresponding number of Muhammadans for males ; and for 
females the Hindu literates outnumber the Muhammadans by nearly seven to one. 

f figures sliow clearly that, with the present conditions and apathetic attitude 
of ..Auhamrnadans in Assam they will never catch up the other communities in 
education ; indeed, they are receding further from them. 

nnimists. Auimists have progressed somewhat in literacy, but not in as great a 
measure as tlie general provincial advance. The reason is that many in the hills and 
^me in the plains are converted to Christianity; probably also some of the literate 
Animists 01 the plains become Hindus. The Lushai Hills has an exceptionally high 
number of male literate Animists, as was ^he case at the last census. 


The influence of the mission schools in the Khasi Hills is reflected in the 
literacy hgures for female Animists as well as for Christians, though in far less degree. 

107. Most of the selected Hindu and Animist castes and tribes in Subsidiary- 
Literacy by caste or tribe. Table VI show a greatly increased proportion of literates. 
. , , The Baidyas, Kayasthas and Brahmans as usual have a 

long lead over all others. There are only about 7,000 Baidyas in the province and 
^me of ‘these are people of Bengal, but their literacy figures are remarkable : more 
than tour-pths of their males and nearly three-fifths of their females over five 
years old attain the census standard. Although the Brahmans and Kayasthas approach 
ncM to them in male literacy, the Baidyas, female proportion is over three times that 
of their nearest competitors. 

Telis, Baruis, Brittial Baniyas. Kalitas, Sudras, Suts, Napits and Kewats are 
creeping up = all of these have now over 10 per cent. Uterate in both sexes taken 
together. IJe figures for Brittial Baniyas would doubtless be higher but for the fact 
Jhat many of the community adopted the single name of Baniya, and this section 
had not been selected for tabulation. ^ 


Chasi Kaibarttas show a decline : this is owing to the abandonment of the old 
mme by “any of them in favour of Mabisya as a caste name. It would have been. 
^cious to tabulate the Mahisyas with them in this comparative table, as the name 
Mahisya was adopted also by many who returned themselves as Patnis at previous 
censuses ; the Patni caste figures show a decline in literacy for this very reason. 

Nadiyals have a lessj^rcentage of literacy than they had in 1911 on account of 
adoption by many of a different caste name, u^Uy Kaibartta. The most depressed. 
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of the so-called depressed classes of Hindus do not show much progress. For 
instance, Namasudras still have only 36, Malos only 25 and Tantis only 10 literates 
per thousand. The Tanti figures, however, include a number of tea-garden coolies. 

Of race-castes, excluding Christians, the Ahoms stand first (109 per mille 
literate), followed by Chutiyas, Koches and Rajbansis. Kshattriya generally repre- 
sents Manipuris (though this caste name was used also by some Rajbansis and 
Kachari Hindus) ; their male literacy figure stands fairly well, but the female per- 
centage is very low in spite of the freedom of women in Manipur. Garo and ]\Iikir 
Animists hardly touch literacy, and the figures for the various Naga tribes (not 
tabulated) are still less. There is a decrease in the proportion of literate Kachari 
Hindus, owing partly to adoption of new caste names, and partly to influx of a number 
of illiterate Animists into the Hindu fold. 

The attempt in Education Department reports to define depressed classes and 
aboriginal tribes, for differential treatment seems to have resulted in confusion. If 
we take literacy as indicating education, our retmms show that almost every class in 
the province except Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas should be classed as educa- 
tionally backward, as regards males ; and as to the frailer sex, every class except 
Baidyas. 

108. The statistics of those literate in English are compared for different ages 

Literacy in English. Subsidiary Table IV, and for 

• ■ religion and certain castes in I and VI. These figures 

give us a rough idea of the advance of secondary education, since in Assam it is 
generally only those that have read or are reading in secondary schools who know 
English. The tale is similar to that of primary education, as measured by the general 
literacy figures. The proportions have increased greatly and there are now 19 males and 
1 female who know English in every thousand of the respective sexes over five years 
old. Excluding “other ” religious, with its number of well-educated Brahmos, the 
Christians are far ahead among followers of the different religions in their proportion 
of English literacy. Hindus follow, with Buddhists and Muhammadans a bad third 
and fourth respectively ; Animists are of course nowhere. 

Baidyas keep far ahead of all other castes ; more than half their males and one 
female in every sixteen know English. Other castes show great advances on 1911, 
but there are still quite a number in which not one woman in 10,000 has any literate 
English knowledge. 

The Khasi and .Taintia Hills is the leading district, owing to the Mission schools. 
In the plains, Lakhimpur and Sibsagar have the lead, probably owing to the lar^e 
number of tea gardens with European managers and literate Indian staffs. ” 

The proportion of those who know English to the total number of literate people 
is about one to seven for the whole province, but they are unevenly distributed. Some 
of the more advanced castes of Hindus and some of the hills people who have come 
under missionary infiuence keep up the proportion ; most of the other classes tend to 
lower it. For instance, Patnis have one English-knowing person to 21 other literates, 
Malos one to 90, Rajbansis one to II. In the great trading caste of Vaisya Sahas 
one out of every nine literates knows English. 

109. Subsidiary Table Y shows the progress in literacy as recorded at the last 
Progress of literacy and edu- five ccnsuscs. In all districts a Steady increase in the 

proportion of literate persons appears, for both sexes, 
except in certain parts of the hills between 1901 and 1911. Fiomres for 1881 and 
1891 are not very reliable, because of the differences in census definitions explained 
in paragreph 103 above ; the decrease in proportion noted in the hills was explained 
in the last report as being due to the defective instructions of 1901 which had allowed 
of many persons who could read but could not write being entered as literate in that 
year. The age period 15— 20 is probably the best test-period for pro^^ress as it is 
a guide to the number of children who have been under effective instr'liction during 
the preceding quinquennium. A comparison of the literacy figures for these ages 
shows that since 1911 the proportion of literates among males has increased by 
over 30 per cent., while the female proportion has almost doubled These increami 
are distributed fairly uniformly in the divisions and districts, though the Surma 

Valley and the Khasi and Jamtia HiUs show a rather more rapid progress than other 
jpsTts, 
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The figures are fur literacy ; how far the increases may be taken, as showing real 
progress in education is a question best left to the reports of the Education Depart- 
ment. From Subsidiary Table VII it will be seen that the number of institutions has 
increased greatly in the decennium. 

Financial stringency has caused a small drop in the number of public institutions 
• since the close of the census, but at the same time the number of private schools has 
increased slightly. The latter result is probably due in part to the Nationalist move- 
ment with its policy of attempting to combine politics with education. Several new 
National secondary schools have sprung up, but it appears that they too are suffering 
from the prevailing want of funds : some are tottering and others have already 
crumbled into dust. 

The number of public secondary schools has more than doubled in the decade* 
and this is reflected in the census statistics of those literate in English, the 1921 
figure being more than twice that of 1911. Unfortunately the great expansion of 
secondary education has been accompanied lately by a lowering of the standard of the 
Calcutta University matriculation examination. Increasing numbers of boys continue 
therefore to obtain the hall-mark of competency for clerical service under Govern- 
ment but find no posts awaiting them. Nor can private service in offices and like 
positions absorb the ever increasing number of passed matriculates and others who 
have to leave school and stop their education owing to want of means. As a result 
the Cry has gone up for more technical education ; but it is to be feared that no better 
fate will await the students of technical institutions than that of their brothers who 
have had a literary education, unless the number and scope of industrial undertakings 
in the province show more tendency to increase than can be foreseen at present. 

The opinions of my correspondents, non-official as well as official, are almost 
unanimous that the first object of those embracing education is material and social 
advancement ; in a few cases only, generally in the hills, it is suggested that religious 
reasons combine with the material, while pure desire of learning for learning’s sake is 
hardly mentioned. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharji, M.A., of Gauhati, says : — 

Education i-; de>ired nowadays for material an l consequently for social advancement. Money is 
the only thing now cared for and that comes from education ...” 

From Sibsagar, iSrijut Ratnadhar Barua writes : — 

“ Education is desired only f r material adv vncement, specially service or appointment under 

Government or priv.ite companies. Even the people of the agricultural classes do not like it or 

they think it beneath their dignity to plough iu their own fields only iE they have read in schools. 
School education has deprived the people of the sense of the dignity of labour.” 

An opposite opinion from Sibsagar is given by Pandit G. D. Misra, Vidyabhusan, 
who says : — 

“ Unlike Bengal, education here is sought by all classes of society in all its diverse forms 

The villagers want to acquire the capacity for reading the Government notices and circulars, and 
religious books. The vogue of newspaper and magazine reading is also spreading apace.” 

Babu Dwijesh Chandra Chakravartty, Dewan of Gauripur Raj, Goalpara, 
remarks that in addition to the material motive, the instinct of education runs in 
families among the higher castes, while “ lower castes look upon education as a 
common leveller, and this social advancement is no mean factor iu inducing people 
to educatj their children.” 

The same point is noted by Babu Jagaunath De of Silchar. He quotes 
Chanakya’s dictum ” an educated man is respected everywhere ” and notes that the 
so-called unclean castes have risen much in the social scale by means of education ; 
they can mix with the higher castes on an equal footing in schools and offices ; they 
can also improve their manners and customs and thus mix more easily with members 
of other castes — for example, the Yogis and Patuis of Oachar are said to have gained 
much in this way by education. 

As to female education, there has been a general expansion of the liberal view and 
as shown above the census figures reflect this. Opinions are divided as to the effect 
of education on girls. One correspondent says “ They neglect domestic and other 
works that are considered mean and derogatory, such as drawing water, husking 
paddy, cleansing utensils and cow-houses, cooking, etc.” But another writes “ They 
do not appear to neglect their domestic work at this stage of their education.” 
Girls of the Ao Nagas, educated by the American Baptist Mission, are said to neo'lek 
their field work, and cjises are quoted of their falling into immorality through 
idling in the villages. But they carry on domestic work in their houses as before. 
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The opinions I have quoted are samples of a large number I have received and 
they apply partly to primary and partly tc secondary education. The conclusion is 
that, for boys and girls alike, elements of both good and evil emerge from our 
present system of education. Expense is the great obstacle to a wider expansion. 
Primary education is free in Assam, though not yet compulsory anywhere. The cost 
of clothes, slates and books, however, is prohibitive in many cases for the poor 
cultivator. A boy at home can look after the cattle or help in other ways, and he 
need wear only a meagre loin-cloth, if anything at all ; at school he will be expected 
to appear in a respectable dhoti and will have to spend something for the necessaries 
of learning. Our figures for the number of literate children under 15 years of age 
are far below the numbers shewn in the departmental returns as reading in schools. 
The reasons for this appear to be, first, the large proportion (as yet illiterate) in the 
lowest classes of primary schools struggling with the alphabet or the first reader, and 
second, the question of expense which compels parents to remove scholars before they 
have completed a proper course. 

110. The abysmal ignorance of book-learning among the manual labourers on tea 

gardens is well known. A few years ago attempts were 
Literacy on tea gardens. introduce primary education among the coolies, 

with the co-operation of garden managers. Three types of school were proposed — 
Government, aided private and unaided private ; managers who agreed were allowed 
to choose which type of school should be established. All the schools were free. 
The result has been a dismal failure. A few managers were enthusiastic ; many were 
indifferent. Some, considering that education would cause a distaste for manual 
labour when the childi’en grew up, were hostile or merely tolerant. The number of 
schools originally sanctioned was not reached in practice, and most of those actually 
started have faded away. Most of the coolies themselves were averse fiom the 
scheme. They saw in the hours spent on education by their children a loss 
to the family income, since children can, and do, earn wages for certain kinds of 
garden work. 

Provincial Table VII shows the present state of literacy on the gardens. 
Unfortunately no separate statistics were compiled at the last census, so that 
comparison is impossible. 

The statement in the margin gives a summary of the literacy condition of the 

coolies in 1921. It will be seen that the 
“ others ”, that is the staff, shopkeepers, 
etc., and their families living on the tea 
gardens provide nearly three times as many 
literates as the coolies do, although the 
coolies are twenty or thirty times as 
numerous as the others. The percentage 
of coolie literates is a little greater if 
the other garden population be subtracted 
from the total, but it still stands at only 


• — 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total tea popula- 
tion. 

922,245 

470,995 

461.250 

Literate coolies ... 

5.858 

5,570 

288 

Others literate, on 
tea gardens. 

16,624 

14,417 

2,207 

Proportion of li- 
terate coolies 

per mille of gar- 
den population. 

6-4 

12 

0-6 


a fraction of the provincial proportion. 

111. Although it is doubtful whether 


Indigenous systems. 


the departmental returns from which 
Subsidiary Table VII has been made are accurate as 
regards private institutions, it is generally acknowledged 
that the number of Ms and maktabs is diminishing. The recent political move- 
ments had some reviving effect on private and local Muhammadan institutions, but 
their number, as well as that of toU, fluctuates. Owing to economic conditions, 
people cannot afford to pay Pandits and Maulvis regularly ; the education imparted 
does not offer any prospect of material gain and those who can afford to join only 
or religious instruction are few. Moreover, Sanskrit and Arabic are studied in school, 
in comparatively shorter time and, in the opinion of some, as well as in the indige- 
nous institutions. 

A Sanskrit College has been started recently by Government at Sylhet. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Literacy by age, sex and religion. 


Eeligion. 

Number per mille who are literate. 

Nnm 

f 

)er per mille 
are literate 
Inglish (all 

5 and over.) 



5—10 

10—15 

15-20 

20 asd over 

in I 
ages 

TotaJ. 

(D 

O 

*3 

% 

Females. 

Males. 

m 

o 

“3 

a 

o 

Ph 

o 

d 

s 

Females. 

ID 

O 

'3 

a 

ID 

O 

'S 

a 

o 

a 

o 

'3 

Females. 

a 

43 

o 

EH 

BQ 

O 

'S 

a 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

ALL EELIGIONS ... 

72 

124 

14 

35 

9 

no 

21 

164 

23 

150 

13 

lO 

19 

1 

Hinda 

97 

167 

18 

53 

12 

155 

28 

220 

31 

193 

16 

14 

26 

1 

Musalman ... 

47 

85 

5 

20 

3 

69 

8 

108 

8 


5 

6 

10 

... 

Christian ... 

214 

293 

136 

59 

53 

223 

157 

391 

205 

363 

139 

58 

82 

30 

C Indian Christians 

m 

269 

120 


... 







32 

50 

li 

i^Other Christians 

966 

966 

966 

... 

... 







939 

960 

897 

Animist ... 

lO 

19 

2 

4 

1 

14 

3 


3 

23 

2 

1 

2 

... 

Bnddbist ... 

79 

130 

8 

17 

5 

61 

... 

134 

9 

164 

10 

8 

13 


Others 

519 

6.50 

201 

222 

147 

609 

163 

692 

197 

709 

225 

82 

91 

62 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Literacy by age, sex and locality. 


Jfnmber per mi lie who are literate. 


Distriot and Nstnral SlTision. 

For all ages 5 and over. 

5- 

“10. 

10—16. 

15 

-20. 

20 and over. 

Tout. 

Males. 1 

Females. 


Females. 

Males. 

Females. | 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

I 

■ 1 

3 

* 

5 

e 

n 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

ASSAM 

72 

124 

14 

35 

8 

110 

21 

164 

23 

150 

13 

Brahmaputea Valley 

70 

121 

11 

34 

7 

111 

17 

161 

20 

143 

10 

Goalpara 

56 

95 

9 

23 

6 

83 

15 

117 

14 

118 

8 

Kammp 

91 

161 

14 

47 

9 

163 

21 

224 

24 

189 

12 

Barrang 

52 

91 

7 

24 

4 

73 

10 

120 

14 

109 

6 

Novrgong 

67 

115 

12 

31 

8 

106 

21 

146 

21 

140 

11 

Sibsagar 

. 80 

138 

13 

40 

9 

127 

18 

190 

24 

163 

12 

Lakhimpur 

62 

104 

11 

30 

8 

84 

16 

137 

21 

125 

10 

Sadiya 

74 

122 

10 

23 

7 

81 

11 

134 

21 

14S 

8 

Balipara 

170 

233 

19 

57 

27 

78 

26 

205 

40 

263 

12 

Surma Valley ... 

83 

145 

16 

45 

10 

127 

25 

191 

25 

} 

178 

15 

Cachar Plains 

85 

148 

15 

36 

9 

115 

19 

203 

26 

184 

14 

Sylhet 

83 

145 

17 

47 

11 

129 

27 

189 

25 

175 

15 

Hills 

46 

77 

16 

12 

6 

58 

23 

101 

28 

83 

16 

Garo Hills 

22 

36 


4 

2 

25 

14 

52 

13 

48 

6 

Hhasi and Jaintia Hills 

90 

123 


31 

23 

111 

76 

165 

96 

146 

56 

North Cachap 

44 

76 


12 

4 

27 

11 

60 

5 

104 

7 

Naga Hills 

18 

31 


7 

2 

28 

7 

52 

11 

34 

4 

Lnshai Hills 

72 

141 

10 

4 

2 

55 

12 

185 

18 


10 

Manipnr 

35 

71 

2 

8 

1 

49 

2 

82 

3 


2 
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The marginal statement shows the 


Immigrants 

per mille. 


From — 


Bihar and Orissa ... 

it> ... 

443 

Bengai 


291 

Central Provinces ... 


71 

United Provinces ... 


60 

Madras 


42 

Central India Agency 


14 

Rajputana 


12 

Burma 


6 

Punjab 


2 

Rest of India 


2 

Outside India 

... 

57 

{A'epal 

... 

55) 


Total 

1,000 


of emigrants make some difference for 


proportions contributed by the principal 
soirees to every thousand immigrants. 
The map is intended to display graphical- 
ly the absolute numbers in the streams 
of migration from outside Assam, emi- 
grants being subtracted from immi- 
grants. The exact statistics, except for 
those horn out>ide India, will be found 
in Subsidiary Table Part I. Bihar 
and Orissa provides more than half a 
million, and Bengal over a third of million 
of our immigrants. The subtraction 
ngal but hardly affects other provinces. 



yoTE — The anwa show the net balance, except in the case of Nepal for which only immigrants are known. 

Many of the Bihar and Orissa people as w^ell as those from the United Provinces, 
are railway and steamer coolies, cattlemen, cobblers, domestic servants, carters, petty 
shopkeepers, hawkers and Nuniya earth-workers, scattered all over the Province; 
but Provincial Table IX shows that about two-tbirds of the total were ceusused on 
lea gardens, and many of them also are e.v-garden c.'clies settled as cultivators. Of 
the Bengal immigrants, less than one-thirteenth were censused on tea gardens ; the 
rest arc ordinary cultivator colonists in the Assam Valley wdth a sprink’iag of clerks, 
officials and traders found settled iu all districts. 

Twm-thirds of the Central Provinces and Central India people and five-siKths of 
those from Madras were found on tea gardens, the rera-ainder probably being ^a;-coolie 
settlers. 

The men of Rajputana are Marwaris, who do a large pait of the trade of the 
province, both wholesale and retail, in tea gardens and outside. Their activities will 
be mentioned in Chapter XII— Occupations. 

The Punjabis are officials, contractors, skilled mechanics and carpenters on the 
railways and on tea gardens ; also motor drivers of the Gauhati-Shiilong transport 
service. Their women number only about one- third of their men. The people of 
Burma are the Chins mentioned in paragraph 54 above, and though from a conti- 
guous part they are not casual visitors. 


TEA GARDEN IMMIGRATION. 
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About two-thirds of the Assam tea garJens are in tlie Brahmaputra Valley 
Teagardens-immigration. Rud the re.t in the Surma Valley. The total population 

censLised on tea gardens was 922,216. This includes 
managers and assistants, other workefs, dependants and the stranger within the 
gate'^ on censr.s night. The number is about 90,000 less than the total given in the 
Government returns of immigrant labour. The difference is probably due to mauy 
coolies having been out visiting neighbouring villages at census time ; also to the 
facts that the labour year does not end in the census month of Ma,rcb but in June, 
and that the Goyernment returns include coal mines, oil fields and saw-mills. 


Lakhimpnr (233,000) and Sibsagar (229,000) have the greate;t tea-garden 
populations. Then come Sylhet (169,000), Cachar (138,000), Darrang (123,000), 
Nowgong (22,000). Kamrup, Goaluara and the tryo Frontier Tracts have less than 
6,000 each. 


The recruitment of tea-garden Irbeurers by contractors has been abolished and 
tl.e so-rdiiri system is now adopted generally. In this, certain sardars or selected 
men (and sometimes women) are sent by garden managers to their home districts 
every year in the recruiting season. These receive :id\ ances for expenses and work 
under the control of the Tea Districts Labour Supply Association; they describe the 
attractions of tea-garden life and prospects of ultimate settlement on independent 
holdings in a land where the monsoon never fails, and induce friends, relations and 
dependants to go to Assam. The usual reasons given for the irnmigi ants’ leaving 
their homes are poverty and scarcity, and want of fertile land ; also, desire to, join 
relations already in the tea districts. 

There is no doubt they come to more certainty of the means of subsistence than 
they have in many cases at home, and if industrious, they can generally obtain good 
land and settle as permanent colonists within a few years of their arrival. How far 
they obtain a just reward for their labour as coolies, aud how far the Contract 
Act generally in use now (India Act XIII of 1859) gives fair contracts, are subjects 
which have been under enquiry by a Committee appointed by the Government ; they 
cannot be discussed here, as the Committee’s report is not yet published*. Some 
remarks on the economic state of workers in the tea industry will be found, however, 
in Chapter XII of the report. District Officers are generally of opinion that new 
coolies are contented in their new suiToundings. 

The Labour Supply Association gets a commission, usually Es. 15 for an adult 
and Es. 7-8 for a child, and the sardar also gets a sum for each coolie he brings to the 
garden. Eecruiting of families is preferred by man igers, as single men are more 
liable to run away and thereby cause loss to the gardens of the considerable sums 
spent in bringing them up. Some remarks on age and sex figures for tea-garden 
population will be found in Chapters V and VI. 

The coolies are conducted in parties by train aud river steamer from their home 
districts by agents of the Labour Supply Association, aud suitable arrangements are 
made for their food and clothing and medical attention en route. 


The coal mines, oil wells and saw-mills of the .Assam Valley generally recruit 
their labourers by this method also, and from the same districts, though the coal mines 
employ also a certain number of Cliincse, Makranis and Pathaus. The number of 
workers and dependents in these iiiclastries is over 10,000 ; but there are no sepra\’.te 
statistics to .show their Inrtbplaces. The Badarpur oil-wells and the saw-mills in the 
Surma Valley depend ’uore on local than impoi-te;! labcu;*. 

Ill the 1011 report, Mr. Mc'lwiaey discussed in some detail flm divisions of the 
major provinces of birth of tea immiirmnts ."nd the A'^sam divisions to which they 
go. The climatic and general com.li i'.iis aie much the .same still, however, and it 
would be useless to repeat the information then given. Tire aetc.al districts of recruit- 
ment are known to those most coiicerned, ri.r., the different- Governments, the Assam 
Labour Beard, the Laliour Su| ply AssodaGou and th-o planters. It will be n.ore 
profitable to eonfider the changes of tuc Insi ten imais, by comparison of the figures 


fertile proviaCv s as a whole. The number of labourers on te.u girilens rose to abov 
a million in l'JlS-19, wlien no less than £21,000 now coolies were imported iu the t\v 
vears. The i umi er fell ag-.in with th-e depression in 192-) 21. 


re 

,vo 


* Since p’joiishcd ; Pw«port of xhe Asfaai Larov? En‘nr>y Coastxaitoc, ii2e. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Literacy hy rtligiou, sex and locality- 


Number per mille who are literate. 


Lisirict and Xatural Dinsion, 

Hioda. 1 

Mnsalmaa. | 

Chriot-an. | 

Animist. 


I 

Male. { 

Femskle. 

Male. 1 

Pemale. 

JIale. 

Female- 

1 

Male. 1 

Female. 

1 

1 

2 j 

3 

4 

5 

« f 

i 

7 

8 ; 

9 

ASSAiT ... • 

1 

167 j 

18 

85 

5 

293 

138 

19 

2 

BEAniriPCTfiA TALLBr 

148 

13 

85 

8 

230 

94 

15 

1 

Goalpara 

Ea'iirup 

141 
206 ; 
107 

14 

15 

9 

49 

100 

111 

3 

14 

5 

204 

36*) 

169 

67 

219 

42 

18 

2.5 

13 

1 

1 

1 

ICotvgoug 

Sibsagar 

169 

144 

16 

12 

69 

255 

[ 

11 

1 37 

2,50 

242 

159 

93 

15 

14 


LaA-himpUT 

Sadiya 

115 i 
197 

11 

16 

267 

256 

53 

67 

216 

375 

77 

190 

8 

9 

1 

1 

Balipara 

273 

28 

350 

143 

380 

57 1 

18 

... 

SUBJIA VALIEr 

212 

29 

85 

4 

450 

282 

24 

1 

Caobar Plains 

167 

20 

115 

4 

384 

237 

20 


Sylhet 

225 

32 

81 

4 

607 

326 

3o 

3 

Hills 

125 

7 

78 

6 

314 

146 

22 

3 

Garo Hills ... ... ... 

98 

1 6 

51 

3 

333 

133 

7 

1 

Kiia.i and Jaintia Hills 

.321 

! 144 

402 

148 

383 

2,i7 

39 

8 

Hurth Cachar 

82 

! 3 

.307 

26 

226 

175 

... 

... 

A'aga Hills 

272 

; 37 

200 

23 

153 

f>5 

6 

... 

Lushai Hills ... 

307 

1 69 

31 


272 

20 

75 

3 

Manipur 

105 

1 

i ^ 

34 

1 

256 

91 

6 

... 


JVore.-The figures in this table are for persons of 5 years of age and over only. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

English literacy ly age, sex and locality — 3 Censuses. 


Literate in English per 10,000. 


District and Natnral Division. 

1521. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 


5- 

10. ; 

! 

10— 

15. 

15—20. 

20 and over. 

All ages 5 
and over. 

All ages 5 
and over. 

All ages 5 
and over. 


Male. 

<D 

'd 

a 

<© 

O 

'd 

6 

B 

Male. 

— 

Fomalo. 

Malo. 

Femalo. 

'3 

-2 

'3 

a 

o 

Ph 

3 

O 

*3 

a 

o 

Pm 

Male. 

o 

"a 

a 

o 

1 

2 

3 1 

4 1 


6 

7 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

ASSAM 

12 

4 

148 j 

15 

374 

19 

226 1 

11 

IS9 1 

11 

111 

5 

71 

5 

BRAHMAPrTEA ValLET 

14 

3 

160 

14 

393 

19 

236 

19 

205 

11 

127 

6 

88 

7 

Goalpara 

11 

2 

129 

13 

248 

14 

150 

6 

129 

7 

73 

2 

5i 

2 

Kammp 


3 

180 

13 

495 

17 

226 

9 

203 

9 

106 

4 

6.5 

2 

Darrang 

8 

1 


3 

236 

5 

188 

7 

147 

6 

92 

4 

T7 

4 

Movrgong 

6 

4 

115 

13 

291 

27 

197 

9 

1.58 

10 

HI 

4 

60 

2 

Sibsagar ... ... 

2ol 

4 

239 

16 

565 

22 

336 

14 

287 

13 

177 

6 

118 

16 

Lakhimpnr 

18 

5 

153 

23 

412 

31 

337 

21 

266 

19 

186 

10 

140 

10 

Sadiya 

26 

4 

154 


223 

25 

263 

11 

215 

19 

« 

* 

♦ 

« 

Balipara 

... 


87 

... 


... 

165 

33 

132 

19 

* 

* 

* 

# 

SDBMA VALLEY ... 

lO 

2 


11 

425 

13 

225 


193 

7 

103 

2 

56 

I 

Gacliar Plains ... 

m 

3 

119 

15 

ESI 

24 

229 

■a 

185 

11 

127 

6 

37 

5 

Sylhet 

■ 

2 

165 


415 

11 

224 

6 

194 

6 

99 

2 

59 

1 

Hills 

i2 

9 

SO 

30 

176 

35 

155 

21 

122 

22 

81 

13 

70 

12 

Garo Hills 

1 

1 

16 

4 

44 

8 

73 

5 

49 

5 

23 

1 

15 

4 

Kbasi and Jaintia Hills 

45 

37 

263 

106 

474 

138 

380 ! 79 

313 

82 

234 

51 

192 

41 

North Cachar ... 

37 

5 

68 

105 

221 

23 

256 

40 

195 

41 

119 

7 

134 

15 

Naga Hills 

6 

2 

29 

4 

82 

10 

77 6 

60 

6 

27 

2 

32 

2 

Lnshai Hills 



5 

2 

115 

2 

112 

6 

79 

4 

47 

3 

53 

2 

Manipur 

1 

... 

25 

3 

107 

2 

92 

2 

68 

1 

38 

! 1 

1 

14 

1 


* Eigores not arailable. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
Progress of literacy since 1881 , 


Nomber of literate per mille. 


DISTRICT AND 
JJATURAL DIVI 
SION. 

All ages, 10 

and over. 

15*20. 

20 and over. 

Male, 


Male. 

j Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

B 


B 

I 



B 

B 








B 







* 

1 

1 

! 2 

1 

i 

1 3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

T 

17 

18 

19 j 

1 

20 

21 

i 

22 

23 

ASSAM 

144 

i 

H7 

89 

1 

83 

36 

15 

8 

6 

3 

1 

1 

! 1 

i 

1 164 

1 

126 

92 

23 

12 

8 

150 

11 

94 

1 “ 

7 

5 

BRAHMAPUTRA 

VALLEY 

140 

116 

79 

; 71 

34 

12 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

161 

! 

129 

85 

20 

10 

6 

143 

119 

82 

10 

5 

4 

Ooalpara 

112 

103 

68 

i 

j 66 

30 

10 

6 

3 

2 

1 

j 

! 117 

94 

63 

14 

8 

3 

118 

in 

73 

8 

6 

3 

Ksmrup 

188 

145 

97 

j 66 

33 

15 

7 

3 

1 

... 

224 

172 

116 

24 

12 

5 

189 

144 

lOO 

12 

6 

3 

Darrang 

104 

83 

68 

f 60 

1 

I 

30 

8 

4 

4 

2 

1 

120 

86 

72 

14 

7 

6 

109 

87 

72 

6 

3 

3 

Nowgong 

136 

132 

74 

65 

27 

13 

7 

2 

2 


146 

141 

72 

21 

11 

3 

140 

1S5 

79 

11 

6 

2 

Sit«agar 

160 

122 

79 

81 

39 

14 

7 

6 

2 

1 

190 

143 

88 

24 

12 

S 

163 

123 

81 

12 

6 

s 

liakhimpur ... 

119 

107 

80 

90 

42 

12 

7 

6 

3 

2 

137 

121 

56 

21 

' 11 

« 

125 

109 

84 

:o 

6 

e 

Sadiya 

138 



... 


10 

... 

... 



134 

... 

... 

21 



148 



8 



Balipara 

247 


‘ 



18 

... 




205 


... 

40 



263 


... 

12 



SURMA VALLEY 

169 

135 

110 

IM 

60 

18 

9 

5 

3 

1 

191 

142 

108 

25 

11 

6 

176 

139 

118 

15 

7 


Cachar Plains 

174 

147 

119 

127 

69 

17 

9 

5 

3 

1 

203 

167 

117 

26 

13 

6 

184 

151 

ISO 

14 

8 

4 

Sylhet 

168 

132 

108 

100 

60 

18 

8 

5 

3 

1 

189 

139 

106 

25 

11 

6 

175 

136 

115 

15 

7 

5 

HILLS 

91 

65 

54 

38 

20 

18 

11 

12 

1 

3 

101 

73 

59 

28 

18 

20 

96 

69 

57 

16 

10 

10 

Garo Hills ... 

43 

30 

21 

19 

8 

8 

3 

3 

2 


52 

40 

21 

13 

6 

5 

46 

SI 

24 

6 

3 

a 

Khaei and Jain- 
tia Hills. 

149 

113 

108 

63 

34 

65 

41 

44 

17 

8 

165 

117 

122 

96 

65 

66 

146 

119 

110 

56 

34 

35 

North Cachar 

87 

65 

87 

17 

1 

8 

5 

6 

... 


60 

38 

67 

5 

8 

5 ' 

104 

77 

96 

7 

5 

7 

Naira Hills ... 

35 

1 

22 

34 

23 

14 

5 

1 

2 

1 


52 

24 

39 

11 

2 

3 

34 

24' 

36 

4 

1 

2 

Lusbai Hills ... 

166 1 

110 

71 

... 


12 

4 

2 



185 

119 

S9 

18 

7 

'i 

190 

124 

78 

10 

3 

1 

Manipur 

• Persons over 15 . 

85 1 

’ears o 

58 

age Ti 

27 

tumec 

as lea 

ming i 

2 

□ 1891 

cr 

1 

>3n tre 

ated as 

Htera 

82 

e. 

66 

22 

3 

M 

1 

1 1 

94 

60 

31 * 

2 

2 1 

1 
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CHAP. VIII. — LITEKACT, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE AI. 

Literacy hif Caste. 


Caste or Bace. 


1 


Atom ... 

Baidya ... 

Banii ... 
Bhuinmali 
Brahman ... 

Brittial Baniya ... 

Chutiya 

Dhoba ... 

Garo (Aniznist) ... 
Goala ... 

Kachari (Hinda) ... 
£achari (Animist) 
Kaibartta Cbasi ... 
Kalita 
Kamar 

Kayastha 

Kewat 

Khasi (Animist) ... 
Koch ... 
Kehattriya 

Komhar 
Mali ... 

Malo ... 

Mikir (Animist^ ..i 

Nadiya! 

Kamasadro- 

N^it ... «. 

Potni ... .* 

SAjbansi 
Sudra ... 

Sot 

Satradhar 
Tanti ... 

Teli ... 

Yogi ... 


Number per 1,000 aged 5 and over who are literate. 

Number per 10,000 aged 5 and over who are literate in 
English. 

1021. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 



Persons. 

Males. 1 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Hi 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

100 

197 

11 

73 

136 

4 

224 

420 

7 

106 

200 

2 

701 

817 

570 

651 

833 

437 

3,075 

5,C88 

667 

2.773 

4,S3S 

215 

161 

291 

26 

110 

209 

6 

128 


... 

47 

91 


12 

86 

... 

23 

43 

1 

7 

14 

... 

4 

7 


138 

721 

114 

375 

623 

64 

914 

1,661 

53 

567 

1,007 

15 

ISO 

232 

59 

« 

• 

• 

307 

5C9 

16 

■ 

« 

• 

• 

91 

175 

6 

60 

113 

2 

119 

227 

2 

49 

94 

«*. 

65 

ilS 

12 

25 

47 

2 

17 

32 

... 

4 

8 


6 

11 

1 

2 

3 


11 

23 



1 


55 

91 

5 

35 

60 

3 

48 

81 

4 

14 

24 

1 

12 

78 

4 

56 

99 

2 

60 

114 

2 

88 

I60 

I 

11 

21 


9 

IS 

... 

6 

13 

... 

2 

4 


31 

61 

4 

95 

170 

10 

40 

68 

8 

68 

127 

1 

115 

255 

20 

95 

174 

6 

215 

396 

8 

97 

185 


29 

54 

2 

2 

100 

2 

25 

47 

2 

21 

41 

... 

129 

629 

187 

113 

614 

138 

1,143 

1,997 

117 

963 

1,713 

29 

101 

188 

10 

71 

1.34 

4 

128 

24G 

4 

72 

140 

1 

32 

64 

11 

28 

47 

11 

47 

91 

6 

39 

78 

$ 

85 

153 

7 

61 

103 

3 

94 

179 

2 

39 

76 


73 

145 

4 

67 

112 

2 

125 

263 

2 

23 

47 

... 

81 

152 

9 

50 

99 

2 

84 

157 

3 

47 

94 

... 

53 

94 

6 

• 

• 

• 

20 

38 

... 

• 

• 

» 

25 

45 

... 

21 

39 

1 

3 

6 

... 

4 

8 

... 

1 

7 

... 

1 

8 

... 

2 

4 


1 

3 


t4l 

73 

4 

15 

85 

4 

34 

63 

1 

34 

65 

1 

36 

67 

4 

26 

40 

1 

21 

40 

1 

3 

5 


105 

194 

11 

73 

139 

4 

74 

139 

6 

24 

36 


25 

45 

2 

12 

76 

5 

10 

18 

1 

0 

IS 

... 

81 

154 

6 

67 

126 

3 

67 

106 

2 

20 

.39 


133 

239 

23 

103 

191 

9 

118 

227 

4 

62 

119 


107 

189 

12 

• 

• 

« 

111 

204 

5 

• 

• 

• 

86 

158 

7 

56 

103 

2 

47 

88 

1 


21 


10 

19 

1 

10 

19 

1 

12 

20 

2 

17 

32 

1 

180 

327 

21 

121 

229 

13 

187 

356 

36 

58 

112 

... 

98 

178 

13 

69 

130 

6 

53 

101 

2 

21 

4: 

... 


* Not available, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Numier of Institutions and pupils according to the returns of the Edueaiion Department. 



ALL KINDS 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
Arts Colleges 
Law College 
Secondary Schools 
Primary „ 

Training „ 

Other special „ 

PBIVATB INSTITUTIONS 
Advanced 

Elementary ... 

Teaching the Koran only 

Other schools not conforming 
to the departmental standard. 



335 40,088 

4,407 179,764 


88 2,328 

251 8,068 


40 1,620 

98 2,817 


89 2,811 


4 , US 168,250 

3.939 16^193 


157 20,836 

3,658 136,527 


113 4,239 

6,oS7 


117 3,967 


18 1,036 



2,222 62.145 


28 $ S.789 


162 3,168 


8 307 
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CHAP. IX. — LANGUAGE. 


Scope oftChapter. 


CHAPTER IX. 

LANGUAGE. 

112. Before the last Census most of the volumes of the Linguistic Survey of 

India had been published. The introductory volume, with 
classification and index, is not yet available, but the 

Director, Sir George Grierson, has issued a pamphlet comparing the 1911 census 
figures with the Survey figures, which were based on enquiries and reports of local, 
officers made in 1896 and the following years. Wa have had also the benefit of 
advance copies of his index of language name. It has therefore been possible to 
place almost all the languages returned in their proper places and to merge the returns 
of dialects into their true languages. In the present report it is necessary only to 
discuss the statistics with reference to the distribution of languages in the -province 
to compare them with those of the Survey and of previous censuses and to interpret 
any important variations. Dialects are not dealt with separately, but in one or two 
oases {e.g., the Santali and Mundari dialects of Kherwari) they have been shown in 
Table X for comparison with the figures of 1911. 

No new languages have appeared at this census ; a few spoken by small numbers 
have disappeared, but the reason of this is probably that they have been reported 
under some other language of which they were only dialects, or that the speakers have 
left the province, A few languages spoken in other parts of India appear for the 
first time, with small numbers of speakers: the chief of these is Chin (unspecified) — 
due to immigration of Chins from the Chin Hills of Burma. Of three new languages 
reported at the last census, two, Chote and Yaiphei, have been recorded again with 
somewhat increased n imbers, both occurring only in Manipur. The third, Tarau, has 
disappeared : the reason is probably that it was recorded as one of the Kuki-Chin 
languages or Kuki (unspecified). Lieutenant -Colonel Shakespear found only 18 
households* of Tarau, living close to the Burma road, so that another possibility is 
that the village has moved across into Burma. On the other hand, 30 speakers of 
Taruw are recorded for the first time. These are all males and appear to be visitors 
from Burma : their language should be more correctly described as Danu. 

The statistics of language are contained in Imperial Table X for the whole 
population, and in Provincial Table VIII for the tea garden population. At compila- 
tion dialects were placed under their proper language heads, with the help of the 
Index, but no attempt has been made either in the main tables or in the subsidiary 
tables attached to this chapter to make any rearrangement based on birthplace or 
religion. At enumeration such factors had of course to be considered by officers deal- 
ing with the usual doubtful tea garden entries : I have noted on this in paragraph 114 
below, with especial reference to Hindi. 

113. There is very little change in classification from that adopted in 1911. 

Mikir, which was noted at the last census as a connecting 
link between the Nagas and the Kuki-Chins, is now placed 

definitely by Sir George Grierson in the Naga-Kuki sub-group of the Naga group. 
Kanlhi or Kui has been moved from the Andhra group to the Intermediate group of 
the Dravidian family. For the rest, we have to note only a few changes in the 
nomenclature of the higher groups such as sub-families and branches. In Imperial 
Table X, for convenience of reference languages have been shown alphabetically 
under different heads : — vernaculars of Assam, of India (outfide Assam) and of coun- 
tries beyond India. 

Four great families of languages, Austric, Indo-European, Tibeto-Chinese and 
Dravidian, are represented in Assam, the first three being spoken by indigenous 
peoples and the last only by tea garden immigrants. The latest classification of the 
Linguistic Survey is shown in Subsidiary Table I for all but very minor languages, 
who^e speakers have been included in the higher groups without the language-names 
being shown separately. 

Excluding the returns of Naga and Kuki unspecified, no less than 101 distinct 
languages were recorded at this census. Of these, 52 are languages of Assam, 37 of 


Sclieme of classification. 


• Shakespear.— The Lushei-Euki clans, 1912, p, 173. 
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other parts of India, 6 of Asia outside India, and six are European languages. It 
should be .noted that several vernaculars .of Nepal have been included under “ other 
parts of India ” because they belong to Darjeeling district and Sikkim as well as to 
Nepal. 


Those returned by small numbers of people have generally been included in 
“ others ” in Imperial Table X and details by sex and district have not been 


given 


in any Appendix such as was printed in 1911. The details have been supplied to the 
Director of the Linguistic Surrey and have been left on record at Shillong. 

114. The Census tries to record the language ordinarily used by each person in 
Accuracy of the return. home, entries for infants and deaf-mutes following 

the language of the mother.* In a country with various 
races and numerous immigrants from distant parts, difficulties are bound to arise : 
bilingual tribes, illiterate coolies speaking different types of tea garden patois, and 
ignorant or indifferent enumerators combine in Assam to exacerbate the ordinary 
difficulties of a language return. 


In the last census report (paragraph 100) Mr. McSwiney remarked “ I am afraid 
that the return of language in Assam will always be marred by a certain amount of 
inaccuracy, though no doubt -the error will show a gradual diminution at each succes- 
sive census....” At this census the prophecy has been fulfilled as to the first part; the 
second part is probably true as regards the Tibeto-Burman languages, but as to the 
entries of Bengali and Hindi I fear inaccuracy is as great as before in the large tea 
districts of the Assam Valley. Our old friend “coolie-bat ” arose with all its former 
strength, and Assamese enumerators were as prone as ever to enter “ Bengali ” for 
any language that was foreign to them. 

The tables of birthplace show that the number of persons born in Bengal and 
censused in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur has remained about the s;ime, 23,000, and the 
number of tea garden immigrants from Bengal in the whole province has actually 
fallen from 35,000 to 28,000. Yet the number of Bengali speakers in Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur (both districts untouched by the new influx of Eastern Bengal cultivating 
settlers) stands at 236,000 against the 204,000 of the last census. The increase might 
possibly be accounted for by natural growth, had the original number in 1911 really 
been all speakers of Bengali as recorded ; but the figure remains at too high a level 
and cannot be accounted for wholly by immigrants from Bengal and their descend- 
ants. In the other districts of the Valley the increase of Bengali- speakers is more in 
consonance with the statistics of immigration and natural growth, though Darrang 
shows signs of the tendency found for the two districts already mentioned ; the Deputy 
Commissioner of Nowgong also complained of the difficulty. Every endeavour was 
made by District and Subdi visional Census Officers to arrive at the true facts and to 
train the census staff to do so. Nevertheless our returns are certainly vitiated to some 
extent by the real impossibility of diagnosing the language of tea coolies, as well as 
by the laziness of some, and the ignorance of most, enumerators. 

In Sibsagar, Mr. Mullan, the Subdivisional Officer, gave much personal attention 
to the problem and proved again that the difficulty was a very real one. After close 
questioning of many coolies, and with literate Assamese and Bengali helpers, he was 
still unable properly to place the ordinary “ coolie- bat ” or mixture of Hindustani, 
Bengali and Assamese. He was, however, able to eliminate the common error of 
entering Bengali in many cases. Generally it was necessary to enter Hindi for all 
such returns as “ deswali,” “ coj)lie-bat,” “ Farsi ” (except when religion and condition 
indicated a real speaker of Persian), “ Manjhi-bhasha ”, etc., since they approach the 
ordinary colloquial Hindustani of Upper India more nearly than anything else. In 
some parts, however, it was found that the patois spoken by en?-coolies and their 
children born in Assam contained a greater mixture of Assamese than of other 
languages : in such cases the entry made was Assamese. For similar reasons the entry 
of Bihari was considered to be too untrustworthy to be taken as the true Bihari 
language of the Linguistic Survey : accordingly, Bihari also has been merged in 
Hindi. As it is almost impossible even approximately to divide the Hindi-speakers 
into speakers of Eastern and Western Hindi and Bihari, I have shown the entry 
Hindi in Subsidiary Table I in its correct place (according to the Index) as represent- 
ing a form of the Hindustani dialect of Western Hindi, i.e., in the Inner Sub-branch 
of the Indo- Aryan languages. [See also remarks in paragraph 123, end part.] 


With definite tribal languages of districts of other parts of India also difficulties 
arose but local officers were able to surmount these in most cases with the help of 
caste and birthplace data, maps, tea-garden registers, the census code list of languages 
and general enquiries. Probably a certain number of speakers of such languages 
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have been entered wrongly under Hindi or Bengali but it may be taken that there 
is more accuracy in the Dravidian and Munda language entries than in those of 
Hindi and Bengali in the tea districts of the Upper Brahmaputra Valley, 

As a typical instance of the troubles, the case of North Lakhimpur Subdivision 
may be quoted. Mr. Cantlie writes in his report — 

“ The old entry Bengali for coolies. One entry was Daffla. The explanation eiven was that 
these jungly eoolias spoke an unintelligible tongue similar to Dafla in barbarity. The fact is that 
neither manager, clerks nor myself could dehnitely say what “ coolie bat ” should be called. Coolies 
born in Assam are nearer Assamese than anything else, but this seLlom appears in the schedules. 
In some books I corrected nearly every entry- I made Santals Santali, Mundas Mundari, Telingaa 
Telugu, Oriyas Oriya, Central Provincial Hindi, Purulia and Midnapur Bengali, Ranchi Hindi 

— The clerks wanted to put Bengali for nearly all Bihar coolies. Many eertainlv used Bengali 

endings to verbs. I put Hindi in most eases. A number of Bengali entries remain on' the schedules 

which are doubtful The results are a fair approximation to correct but were attained in spite 

of apathy and oppos.tion in all gardens save two or three where the head man was keen and taught 
Eoe. From these one or two observant men I corrected all the other gardens ” 


For some tribes it may be that Mr. Cautlie’s somewhat sweeping method has 
resulted in error of the opposite extreme ; for it must be remembered that erosion 
often occurs in the original tribal language before the immigrants leave their homes.* 
On the whole, however, I agree that his results are a fair approximation to accuracy. 

This officer was fortunate in having fewer gardens in his subdivision than there 
are in most other tea districts ; he was therefore able, in spite of limited time, to give 
more personal attention to the matter than could be given elsewhere. 

The difficulty of the bilingual tribes occurred again in the Brahmaputra Valley*, 
but there is reason to believe that instruction of enumerators and supervision by 
higher officials have resulted in a fair standard of.«ccuracy ; here also we have a real 
difficulty in that some languages are really being ousted by others — this point is 
discussed in paragraph 123 below. 

In the Surma Valley much greater accuracy may be presumed, although there 
also the tea garden entries probably include many of doubtful value. 

In the Hills, where tribal names generally go with language or dialect names 
there is not likely to be much error. Moreover, District Officers in the Hills have a 
close knowledge of what dialects are spoken in their charges and, with the non- 
synclimnous census, were usually able personally to examine many entries. In the 
newly censused Konyak territory of the Naga Hills, the language was generally 
returned as Naga (unspecified) — probably owing to employment of a foreign enume- 
rator. On the advice of the Deputy Commissioner and the Subdivisional Officer it 
has been tabulated as Konyak, with 6,620 speakers : this includes both Tamlu and 
Tableug, which are classified as distinct languages iu the Linguistic Survey, the 
number of speakers of each being estimated therein at 2,500. The villages of the 
two are mixed up and sometimes speakers of both live in the same village. The two 
languages were not returned separately at this census. 

116. In Goalpara the same conflict between Bengali and Assamese arose as at the 
The language question In iRst Census. This was described fully in the 1911 report, 
Goalpara. paragraph 101, and 1 need only write now of the 1921 

developments. 

Political considerations enter here, and when I visited Goalpara in 1920 there 
were rumours of regular propaganda being started by the advocates of the rival 
languages in the subdivision. Nothing important happened, however, and the census 
officer proposed solving the difficulty by ordering that the language should be entered 
as that returned by each person for himself. As this was not likely to result in a 
true record, the Deputy Commissioner was asked to issue such orders as he thought 
fit to ensure compliance with the census requirements. Accordingly, the lanj'uao’e 
question was taken out of the hands of the subordinate census staff as far as po^ibfe, 
‘and instructions were given for the language taught in the village school to be 
entered for the corresponding area. Even this however, was found to be unsatis- 
factory in several instances ; the Deputy Commissioner then, personally tested the 
language in the doubtful areas and made corrections where necessary. 


• Census' of India, 1911, Report, pages 332-333. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, Mr. Marten noted in 1911 that Hindi and Marathi had onsted aond; from 
the homes of more than half the Gond population ; and the strength of the Groan tribe oXSrertfi s^Sera d 
Oraon by some 7,000 persons. - 
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The final return shows a district proportion of Assamese to Bengali speakers 
somewhat less than the corrected estimate of Mr. McSwiney made in 19il, and much 
greater than the tabulated figures of 1911 would show. Allowing for immigration of 
new Bengali settlers, therefore, I think that this year’s figures show a fair degree of 
accuracy in Goalpara. 

To illustrate the difficulty in this district, I quote the opinion of a former Chief 
Commissioner, who bad an intimate knowledge of rural life in the province. He said 
‘‘ We may take it as a settled fact that, so long as we attempt to work upon a basis of 
‘Bengali’ and ‘Assamese’ the language statistics of Goalpara district will be worthless. 
The plain fact is that the people of Goalpara district all speak ‘Goalpari’. At the 
Bengal end they speak it with a tinge of Bengali ; at the Assam end with a tinge of 
Assamese ; and in the middle with a tinge of both”. 

Sir George Grierson says that the language spoken in western and south-western 
Goalpara is pure Rajbangsi, which is a well-marked dialect of Bengali, aul he names 
the dialect of the eastern part of the district western Assamese, which is Assamese 
influenced by the Bajbangsi dialect of Bengali spoken immeliately to the west.* 


Linguistic distribution general. 


Langruase family. 

1921. 

1911. 

Austric 

58 

49 

Tibeto-Chinese 

179 

190 

Dravidian 

12 

8 

Indo-European... 

751 

753 

Speakers 

1,000 

1,000 


116. Subsidiary Table I shows the total number of speakers of the imnortant 

languages in thousands in 1911 and 1921 and their pro- 
portion per mille of the population in the latter year. 

Subsidiary Table II gives the distribution by districts, as proportions in 10,000 of 
the population of all languages spoken by over 2 par cent, of the people in the whole 
province. Local distribution of the rest may be found from Imperial Table X. For 
detailed accounts of the structure and affinities of the various languages and of their 
distribution in India, reference should be made to the volumes of the Linguistic 
Survey. 

With the help of Grierson’s Index we find that almost all the languages recorded, 

including most of the “ others ” in Imperial Table X, 
fall into one of the four great families. The number not 
so falling (unclassed gypsy languages, etc.) is less taau 
1,000 and has no appreciable effect on the general propor- 
tions. Speakers (actual numbers) of all the four families 
have increased considerably since the last census, but in 
varying degrees. The present distribution and that of 1911 
are shown in the margin as proportions in a thousand of 

th e population. 

The Indo-Eiiropean family maintains its position with little change, dominating 
all the others with over three-fourths of the population speaking one or other of its 
languages. The loss in proportion of the Tibeto-Chiuese family is due chiefly to 
immigration, shown in the corresponding gains of the Austric and Dravidian families ; 
the extra speakers in these two families are Mundas, Santals, Oraons, etc., in the tea 
gardens. 

117. There are two sub-families of this family, the Austro-Neslan and the 

Austro- Asiatic. Only the latter is represente 1 in Assam : 
it has two branches, the Mon-Khmer and the Munda. 

Khasi forms a group by itself and is the sole representative in As^am of the 

Mon-Khmer branch. It is an island of speech in a definite 
area, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, surrounded by Aryan 
and Tibeto-Burman languages. The number of Khasi speakers has increased by 
3,000 to nearly 204,000 ; the smallness of the increase is due to influenza, for the 
language grows with the tribe and contact with plains people or foreigners has no 
absorptive effect on Khasi. The work of the Welsh Missionaries in preserving and 
improving its literature is well known. The Survey figures are too low simply on 
account of the lapse of time. 

In the Munda Branch, speakers have nearly doubled in the decade. All are 

ooolies or <?.r-coolies of tea gardens, and most of thenr 
speak Mundari, Santali or one of the other dialects of the 
Kherwari language. Although some who should have been shown as speakeis of 
these languages have been entered as speaking Bengali or Hindi, the language 
figures, except for Santali, approach more nearly to the tribal figures than was the 
case in 1911, and I think therefore that there is more accuracy here than at last 
census. 


Austric Family. 


Khasi. 


Munda languages. 


* Linguistic Survey of India, Volume V, Part I, pages 163 ff. and 414. 
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118. This family contains far the largest number 

although the speakers are 

Tibeto Chinese family. , , , t j * 

speaking the Indo-Aryan 
•widely distiibuted and offer fields of great interest 
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even in 5ylhet there are 
33,000 speakers, chiefly 
Manipuris and Tiparas. 
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Of the two Sub-Families, the Siamese- Chinese is represented by only two living 

languages of the Tai Group, Khamti and Shan, spoken 
by about 5,000 K hamtis, Phakials, Turuugs and Aitons in 
the Sadiya Frontier Tract, Lakhimpur and Sibsagar. Their number has increase 1 some- 
what owing to the census of a new area in Sadiya. The Ahom language, now 
extinct, belonged to this sub-family and group. 

The Ttbeto-Burman Sub-Family has increased its number of speakers by 81.000 
and comprises languages spoken by over one-sixth of the population of the province 
chiefly in the Hills. 

About 28,000 of the increase is due to census of new areas containing Abor, 
IMishmi, Singpho and Naga villages (see title page of Imperial Table II) and to 
immigration of Chins from Burma ; the rest comes from natural growTh of the people. 

Sir George Grierson says : — 

“ It will be noticed that the Sub-Family that contains the greatest number of languages is the 
Tibeto-Burmau. So far as the area covered by the Survey is concerned, the speakers of the language 
of this Sub-Family all live in mountainous countries. As a rule, each tribe is separated from ?ts 
neighbours, and languages ihus quickly split up into dialect^, and each dialect easily develops into 
a distinct language. In this way, while the number of languages is great, the number of speaker 
of each, averaging about 17,000, is small.”* 

In the North Assam Beanch, Abor and Miri are now shown separately in 

Subsidiary Table I as they were returned separately and 
are so classed in the Survey. The former is found 
principally in the Sadiya tract, and an increase of 
12,000 appears. The latter is spoken chiefly by plains Miris of the Lakhimpur and 
Sibsagar districts. The Survey figures for both languages are now too low, owing 
to extension of areas and the passage of time. The other languages of this "branch 
Aka, Dafla and Mishmi, have few speakers within British Territory. Although 
their habitat is beyond the frontier, it is interesting to note that there is a people, 
the Khoas, living in the Aka country and speaking a language quite distiuct from the 
HrussoorAka language. The people are exactly like the Akas in appearnce but 
live in separate villages, count as a class inferior to the Akas and work for them 
(though not as slaves). Both the Akas and Khoas understand each others’ languages 
so they are in fact bilingual. Hnfoi-tunately the Political Officer of Balipara has 
at present no further information about the Khoa language. ^ 

The Tibbto-Himalatan Branch of the Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family includes 
Tibeto-Himaiayan languages. Bhotia of Bhiitau aud of Tibet (Tibetan )-the Speakers of 

both together being about 1,500-and various Himalayan 
languages spoken by some of the immigrants from Nepal. The number of speakers 
in this branch has decreased by about 2,000, probably owing to many returning the 
Indo-Aryan language Naipali instead of their original mother-tonones Thev are 
scattered over all districts of the province. ® ‘ ^ 


North Assam Branch. 
Abor-Miri. 
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In the Assam-Buemese Beanch we have several groups and sub-groups compri- 
Rran..h of thc plalus tribal languages and the hill 

languages ot the interior and the eastern frontier, such as 
Kachari, Garo, Lushei, Mikir, the various Naga, Kuki and Chin languages, and 
Bodo group Manipuri. In the Bodo group an increase of 19,000 in 

Garo speakers contrasts with decreases in Kachari and 
Dimasa, Babha, Tipura and Lalung — most of these probably being due to the 
bQingualism error or to neighbouring Assamese or Bengali Hindu influences causing 
an actual wish to suppress the tribal language as a supposed badge of barbarism. 
The decrease in speakers of Tipura probably arises largely from emigration of Sylhet 
Tiparas to 'fripura State owing to prohibition of j /turning in Sylhet. It is difficult to 
compare this gr.-‘up with the Linguistic Survey figures, as most of its components are 
spoken also in Bengal. It seems, however, that the survey figures for Lalung are 
much too high (40,000 against the census 10,000) ; while those for Ghutiya are too 
low. 

In the Naga group, an increase of 15,000 speakers is accounted for partly by the 
Naga roup ccusus of the traus-Dikhu Konyaks for the first time and 

partly by actual growth in a few tribes, notably Mikir 
(4- 0,000) and Angami (4- 4,000). Generally, however, on account of the severity 
of iuduenza in the Naga Hills and neighbouring tracts, the speakers of laaguages of 
this group have increased little or have actually decreased : for instance, Lhota 
speakers are 2,000 less and Taugkhul speakers are 3,000 less than in 1911. But 
according to the census the Survey figures for the Naga group are too low, the 
deficiency being chiefly in the numbers estimated for Angami, Ao and Mikir. There 
is a fall of nearly 5,000 in the number of Kachcha Naga speakers. This is probably 
due partly to inaccuracy in 1911 and partly to some having been returned now under 
Naga (unspecified) and Angami : although their languages are different the Kachcha 
Nagas have been much influenced by the Angamis and they are probably from the 
same stock.* 

The Kuki-Chin group includes the non-Naga languages of Manipur, and various 

tongues of the Lushai Hills and the Burma border. 

P- Manipuri, the only member of the Meithei sub-group, 

continues its vitality. Numerically, it is the most important member of the whole 
Tibeto-Burman sub-family in Assam. The number of its speakers has increased by 
10 per cent, to 32 1,000 — 'a number which is over 4 per cent, of the population of 
the province ; and the survey estimate of 240,000 is now much too low. In the 
northern Chin sub-group there is an increase in the Manipur language Thado, Avhich 
now has over 31,000 speakers, corresponding very closely with Survey figures. The 
numbers recorded for Paite and Ralte, which are «poken in the Lushai Hills and 
Manipur, have decreased in both districts ; there is nothing to show that these have 
been returned under any other name, and I can only account for the decrease by the 
economic and epidemic disease troubles which resulted in the very low rate of growth 
in the Lushai Hills and among the Hill tribes of Manipur. The decrease is hardly 
compensated for by an increase in speakers of Lushei or Hulien (-|- 5,000), in the 
Central Chin sub-group and of Hmar (-1- 4,000) in the old Kuki sub-group. 

The low number (40,539) given in the Survey for Lushei speakers appears to be 
due to the fact that the Survey estimate was based on the census of 1891, when only 
the area known as North Lushai was counted. 

The different tribes and languages are so numerous that it seems we must always 
have some ‘ unspecified ’ entries, until our enumerators are experts. At this census 
there are 19,000 persons returned as speaking Kuki unspecified, and 5,000 Chin un- 
specified. These last are the new Chin immigrants from Burma. 

Of the remaining groups of the Tibeto-Burman sub-family there is little to he 

said. Speakers of Singpho, in the Kachin group, have 
increased to over 5,000 in Lakhimpur and Sadiya, partly 
owing to census of new villages. Languages of the 
Burma group are spoken only by a few temporary immigrants and by descendants of 
a small remnant of the Burmese invaders of Assam — now 91 persons — who are 
settled in the Garo Hills and still speak Burmese. 

There remain three other Tibeto-Burman languages named after the Loi villages, 

Andro, Sengmai, and Chairel. These, owing to scantiness 
Lui languages. information, are at present unclassedf. They have 

been placed in a group called Lui and from recent enquiries in Manipur the Political 
Agent believes that they are not quite extinct but are still spoken at home by some 


Kachin group. 
Burma group. 


• Hutton : — The Angami Nagas, 16, 156. 

t Linguistic Surrey, YoL III, Part HI, p. 43. See also Hodson, The Meitheit, pp. 8-13. 
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•neoDle All the Lois, however, speak Manipuri outside their houses, and there was 
Sot a sin-le entry of Lui or any of its components at the Census. Mr. Mullan, who 
made the enquiries in the villages, suggested from the resemhlance of certain words 
that the two\orthern languages, Sengmai and Andro, might be connected with the 

Eastern Naga sub-group, but the Political Agent considers that the data are insufficient 

for deductions. ir ju- 

119 The languages of this family — Telugu, Kurukh or Oraon, Kuior Kandhi 

and Tamil— are, like the Munda languages, the mother 
Dravidian Family. ton^'ucs of immigrants to tea gardens. The number 

oensused mdor this head was 9W00, agaiast 68, 090 to 1911 The ohiet increases are 
to Telugu (+9,009). Kurukh (+20.000), and Gondl (+12,000) The number 
soeakiu” Kurih corresponds closely with the number of he tnbe m Imperial rable 
XUI ■ hut nearly 52 000 Qonds were censused against only 22,000 s,,eakers of Gondi. 
The rest of the Gonds bare probably been returned as speaking Hindi or Bengali. 

120 We are concerned only with the .Iryii.. SntoFamity of this family 

jSuropeau languages and the Eranian Branch account 
Indo-European Family. only 4,000 pcoplc : all the lest fall into the Indo- 

Arvan Branch of the sub-family. , i,- 

■ Because of the inaecuraoies mentioned in paragraph 114 resulting in a mirlure 

in sereral districts of the returns tor Assamese, Bengali and Hindi (.^nd Onya may 

Ll4 urafleeted to some extent). I give no maps such as were printed m the tet 

letod to show distribution of Assamese and Bengali. In order to eliminate the 
lejiust Lu o o errors, the proportions are 

shown in map No. 19 for 
all Indo-Aryan languages 
grouped together. Taking 
tiret the Outer Sub-branch, 
Eastern Group, it should 
he noted that Syihet, Cachar 
plains and Goal para contain 
the great mass of the 
indigenous Bengali speakers 
and Kamrup, Darrang. 
Now'gong, Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur most of the 
Assamese. All the districts 
of the Brahmaputra Valley 
have large numbers of 
immigrant Bengali speakers 
— the recorded proportions 
will be found in column 3 
of Subsidiary Table II. 
The Garo Hills, owing to 
its plains mauzas and proxi- 
mity to Goalpara and 
Bengal, has more than 11 
per cent, of Bengali speakers 
has as many as 2 per cent, of 
From the figures in the 



Bengali and Assamese. 


Bengali. 


Percentage of 


1911. 

1901. 

Assam popula- 
tion speaking. 

1921. 

Assamese 

21-6 

2i-7 

220 

Bengali ... 

44-1 

45-9 

481 


but no other hill district 

either Assamese or ^ — 

margin it wi 11 he apparent that .\ssamese 
and Bengali are holding their own in the 
province. The slight differences in per- 
centage are well within the limits of error 
from the recurring inaccuracies already 
described. Boch languages have gained 
in absolute numbers of speakers, tha 
Assamese increase beins: 193,000 and the 


Bengali 301,000. If we exclude the large number of new Eastern Bengal immigrants, 
tbe increase of Assamese speakers, absolute as well as proportional, is greater than 
that for Bengali ; this agrees ndth general conditions and census results for population 
which show retarded growth in the Surma Valley and acceleration in the Brahmaputra 
Valiev, 
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The number of Assamese speakers noted in the Survey has no\r become too low 
by about 280,000 ; and the number of Bengali speakers estimated by the Survey for 
Assam falls short of the census total by 970,000. In the Brahmaputra Valley the 
proportion speaking Assamese has naturally suffere i by the increase of Bengali immi- 
grants outside the tea gardens and of Oriya, Munda and Kherwari speakers brought 
up by the gardens ; but in the provincial proportions Assamese loses little. 

The third member tabulated under the Eastern group is Oriya ; in this we find an 
^ increase of 100,000, the total of speakers being now 

162,000 : most belong to tea gardens or have been con- 
nected with tea in the past. They are found in varying proportions in all the tea 
districts. 

In the Inner Sub- branch, Pahari Group, we have only one representative* 

Naipali or Khas-Kura. Its speakers are found all over 
the province, in the hills as well as in the plains. Their 
number has more than doubled since the last census and is now 95,000. This pro- 
bably includes some whose mother tongue is one of the Tibeto-Himalayan languages, 
but on the other hand, a certain number of Naipali speakers may have been entered 
under Hindi. Allowing for both errors, I think our census number is not far from 
correct. 

In the Central Group are Hindi and Rajasthani. The speakers of Rajasthani 

are more by only 1,000 than in 1911, although immi- 
Rajasthani. grants from Rajputana have increased by 4,000 in the 

decade ; the difference has probably gone into Hindi. As explained in paragraph 4, 

I have placed all Hindi speakers in this group as vernacular Hindustani is officially 

classed as a dialect of Western Hindi. An attempt to 
divide the Hindi figures by use of immigration statistics 
is full of difficulty, because in many cases the actual districts of origin of tea 
garden (Soolies are not known and also because the mongrel tongue spoken by them 
often falls into no proper language. Roughly it may be that two-thirds of the 
468,000 Hindi speakers enumerated Ehould be placed under Bihari, a quarter under 
Eastern Hindi and only one-twelfth under Western Hindi ; but this is little more 
than a guess. 

121. In Sibss^ar and Lakhimpur 637 pereons were entered as speaking Dom. 

According to the Index this is a gypsy language ; but most 

Unclassed languages. likely the language entry was a mistake and the persons 

were Dorns by caste, — connected with tea gardens and speaking some lang lage foreign 
to Assam, probably Bihari or Bengali. 

Fourteen speakers of Kanjari, all males, oensused in Manipur, were probably 
really vagrants from Northern India. 

122. General remarks about the languages spoken by tea garden coolies have 

been made in the preceding paragraphs. Detailed statis- 
Languages on tea gardens. tics will be found in Provincial Table YIII. Very few 

of the speakers of Tibeto-Chinese languages are found on the gardens. Over three- 
fourths speak Indo-Aryan languages, nearly one-sixth follow the Munda Branch and 
about one- fifteenth the Dravidian family. Speakers of all have increased but the 
Munda and Dravidian language proportions are higher than they were in 1911, when 
the Aryan languages (cbiefiiy Hindi, Bengali and Oriya) swallowed more than four- 
fifths of the numbers. This result was to be expected in view of the change in origin 
and class of immigrants discussed in Chapter III, paragraph 66. 

Although language cannot be taken as a test of race, and deductions as to absolute 

numbers of tribes cannot be made from 
it, the statement in the margin throws 
some light on the classes and numbers of 
tea garden immigrants settling on the 
land in Assam, and the languages spoken 
by them. Many of the Hindi speakers 
outside the gardens are doubtless men 
engaged in general labour, trade and 
transport, in addition to those who have 
taken up land. The statement indicates, 
however, the large numbers of ejr-cooliea 
from the aboriginal tribes of other pro, 
Vinces who are now remaining in the pro. 
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vince as settlers. In every language shown the number of speakers outside the gardens,^ 
as well as inside, is much greater than it was in 1911. It appeare, therefore, that* 
ex-coolie settlers are not showing any serious signs of forgetting their own languages 
and adopting local ones, although many probably become bilingual. 

123. Subsidiary Table III contains some materials for estimating the extent to 

which tribal languages are disappearing under contact 
langTiSef.""®"* non-Aryan ^ ^ ^ practically, coutact with the Aryan 

languages of the plains. lu the last report (page 101) 
Mr. McSvviney remarked : — 

‘ There is no doubt that Aryan language; alone a"e no^v spolren by people who are Mongolians or 
Dravidians by rae ■. The disappearance of the early trib il dialects is explained as being due partly to 
the fact that Aryan languages belong to a superior eiv'ili-.‘atioii and partly ta the influence of 
Hinduism. That tribal dialects still survive is accounted for by the absence of outside intercourse, 
which follows from the inaecessibil.ty of the tract inhabited by the tribe, or by the redaction of the 
language to writing, usually with the aid of Missionaries, or by the resistance of the tribe to the 
glamour of Hinduism. We have many examples of these different influences in Assam. The bill 

tribes were and are still to a great extent isolated ; hence they retain their own languages 

In the plains the existence of large proportion of Animists amongst the Bolo clans and the various 
Munda and Dravidian tribes, which are attracted to the province by the tea industry, aecounts for the 
fact that their mother-tongues have not di-appeared... ’ 

The conditions and facts are still much the same as in 1911, and the conclusion 
that the indigenous tribal languages of Assam are still in a vigorous condition holds 
gooJ for the great majority. 

(1) The Hill and frontier languages. — The figures for Khasi, Abor-Miri, 
Lushsi, Garo, Mikir and the Naga languages agree very nearly with the tribal 
numbei’s, small differences being accounted for in most cases by omission of 
Christians or Hindus for whom separate figures are not always available. 

The case of Dimasa or Hills Kachari is peculiar. The figures indicate that the 
language is disappearing fast in the North Oachar Hills, its chief homo. The 
number returned under Dimasa is now less than 10,000 against 15,000 in loll, 
although thi total population of the subdivision has remained nearly tlie same. 
Unfortunately, language statistics were not taken out separately for the North 
Cachar Hills, but the difference has almost certainly gone into Bengali, since the 
only other languages spoken by over 1 ,000 people in the Cachar district are Assamese, 
plains Kachari, Khasi, Kuki, Manipuri, Mikir, Naga and languages of immigrants. 
Assamese has increased only a little in the district, plains Kachari has decreased by 
over 5,000 and none of the others are possible alternatives. Contact with the outer 
world is facilitated by the Assam-Bengal Railway, which runs through these hills. 
There has been an impulse towards Hiuluisni, and propaganda, both orally and in 
writing, to induce the hillmen to describe themselves and tlieir language as Hairimba, 
after the name of their qneen-ancestross Hirimba who is said te be identified with 
the Rakshasi Hirimba who married Bhim. This in itself would not cause decrease, 
since we have tabulated the Hirimba language entries as Dimasa ; but at the same 
time there has been a social movement, probably not untinged with political import, 
which has caused the hill Kacharis to return their race or caste as Kshattriya. As 
this title belongs also to the Manipuris we are not able to separate the numbers. 
This social movement, combined with the move to Hinduism, has probably caused 
many bilingual hillmen or interested enumerators to return the language as Bengali : 
I doubt if 5,000 of them have really lost their mother tongue in ten years, and there 
is nothing to show that their numbers have decreased by natural causes to this extent. 
The development of the process in this area in the next decade should be of much 

interest. 

• 

(2) Manipuri. — Por Manipuri I have shown only the figures for Manipur State 
in Subsidiary Table III : the reason is that the caste name Kshattriya has been 
returned by certain other castes or tribes in British territory, while in Manipur we 
can be certain that the Kshattriyas are practically all Manipuri by race. The 
difference of 46,000 between the tribal and the language figures is easily account^ 
ed for by the addition of 23,000 Lois who all returned Manipuri as their mother 
tongue, and the great majority of the 17,000 Musalmans and 8,000 Brahmane 
enumerated in the State. Here we may note that the disappearance of the Lio. 
languages (see end of paragraph 118 above) furnishes an instance of the aba<«ptio^ 
drf minor Ttbeto-Barmaii languages by another dominant o pe pf fha 
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Among the Manipuris settled in Oachar there is a slight increase of speakers 
Kjf the language, but in Sylhet a decrease (2,2'JO) of speakers goes with an increase 
of the Kshattriyas. This decrease is more likely to be due to the general stagna- 
tion of the Hindu population of Sylhet in the decade than to the merging of the 
language in Bengal; but many Manipuris settled in the Surma Valley, especially 
males, are bilingual and error may have arisen from this. 

(3). Plains languages . — The languages most affected by contact with others in the 
plains are Ghutiya, Lalung, Kaohari and Rabha Chutiya showed a slight increase 
at the last census, and Mr. McSwiney remarked that it was practically defunct but 
still retained a small spark of life. At this census it seemed to have disappeared 
altogether, but at my request special enquiries were made in Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur, when it was found that certain entries previously taken as Miri should in 
veality be Chutiga (Deori). The number in 1921 shows another increase, and is 
now 4,113. At the same time the number of the tribe enumerated was 96,009. 
It seems that the Deori or Levite section of the tribe does not intend to abandon 
the parent tongue, though they may become completely bilingual. The matter is 
of historical interest, for the Chutiya language appears to be one of the original 
languages of Upper Assam.* 

The Lulling language shows a further decline from 12,000 to 10,000 speakers, 
while the number of the tribe has risen from 39,000 to 41,000. Absorption by 
Assamese appears to be going on still, but the rate is slower than that noted at the 
last census, although 8*2 per cent, of the tribe are now Hindus, against 1‘8 per cent, 
in. 1911. 

For Kachari, following the procedure of the last report, I have added the 
Dimasa speakers to those returned under Kachari and Mech, since all t .e speakers 
are of the same tribe. In the result we find that there has been a drop of about 
8,000 in speakers of these languages ; the number of the tribe shows a decrease at 
the same time of 21,000. If the figures were reliable we should thus have nearly 
^0 per cent, of the tribe speaking the ancestral languige, against 86 per cent, in 
1911 and 75 in 1901. The tribal number shown, however, is a good deal lower 
than the actual, for many returned themselves under other castes, notably Kshattriya. 
The absolute decrease in speakers is reduced to only 1,700 if we exclude Dimasa. 
This is made up by an increase of nearly 20,000 in Goalpara and decreases in 
all other plains districts, especially in Kamrup, Darrang and Cachar. It seems 
therefore that among the Mech section of the tribe the language is robust and 
growing with the population, although some part of the Goalpara increase is due 
to immigration of Meehes from Jalpaiguri. But xlssamese and Bengali are displac- 
ing Kachari steadily in the other districts. The accuracy of the enumeration was 
probably a little greater than at the last census (except in North Cachar), and the 
falling off in the language seems to show a real desire of some of the people to 
return Assamese and Bengali rather than their mother tongue. Probably they 
have not lost their Kachari, but a great number are bilingual and the usual feeling 
of superior civilisation confericdby Aryan speech must have influenced them con- 
currently with the move towards Hinduism. At the present rate, however, it will 
take many decades before Kachari dies out as a spoken language. 

'Rabha shows a decline in number of speakers from 28,000 to 22,000 ; the 
number of the tribe enumerated as Eabhas has decreased at the same time by nearly 
9,000, but this is largely due to exclusion of Totlas, of whom 7,400 were added to the 
Rabha tribe total in 1911. It is true that in 1911 Mr. Friend-Pereira reported that the 
Pati Rabhas had lost their mother tongue and spoke Assamese (Assam Census Report, 
1911, page 142). Apparently the process is extending, but it is early yet to say hat 
Rabha is a dying language. At the last census an increase of 8,000 Rabha speaker 
was recorded, but this was attributed only to greater accuracy. I do not think the 
present decrease can be put down to a real relapse into inaccuracy on the part of the 
enumerating staff : it seems to be due to the same cause as the Kachari decrease — 
growing tendency of bilingual people to plump for the language of higher civilisation. 
The returns show a set-back, but this does not mean that the languages are dying yet. 
At the census of the United Kingdom in 1911 it was found that though speakers of 
Irish only and Gaelic only numbered 0*4 per cent, of the populations of Ireland andl 
Scotland, yet speakers of both Irish and English were 14 per cent., and of both Gaelia 


• POTaaaeoomtrfClHitiyi^ S«my. Volmno III, Pwt U, p. 118. See also Hiatoiyrf 
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and English were 4 6 per cent, of the respective populations ; while in Wales and 
Monmouth a diminution of monoglot Welsh and increase of monoglot English was 
accompanied by a practically unchanged percentage of diglot persons. 


124. In the decade a number of text- books, pamphlets and minor literary works 

has been publisted. No large work of any merit or of 
Literary activity. significance has appeared in Assamese or Bengali or 

any other language of the province,' Several local weekly newspapers continued to 
appear, but their interests have been mainly political and their circulation small : their 
influence on language and culture has therefore been almost negligible. 

No signs of a lingua franca are visible. Assamese and the various forms of coolie 
•patois in the Brahmaputra Valley, and Bengali in the Surma Valley have continued 
to fulfil all ordinary needs as local media of communication in the plains. English, 
or at least a mixture of English words with Bengali or Assamese sentences, enters a 
good deal into discussion among educated people. Among the hill tribes everywhere 
a knowledge of the local language is necessary for all purposes unless an interpreter is 
retained. It was necessary to print our census schedules and enumerators’ instruc- 
tions in five different hill languages — Manipuri, Tangkhul, Khasi, Garo and I.ushai ; 
in the other tracts plainsnaen or bilingual hiUmen had to be employed as enumerators- 
and had to use Bengali or Assamese forms. 
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SUBSIDIARY table I. 


Distrihution of total population by language. 


Lanfoage. 


Number 1 per mille 
of population 1 (1921) 

Where chiefly 
apoken. 

1 

liang^na^e. 


as 

S.I 

o-E 

O O c 

ll-.! 

j Whore chiefly 
Bpoken. 

' 

k 

1 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 ® 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

AUSTRIC FAMILY. 

466 

344* 

58 


Naoa Koki Sub- 

152 

1 147 

19 







OBOOP. 





AUSTEO ASIATIC 

466 

344 

58 







SUB-FAMILY. 









Nowgong, Sib- 






Mikir ... 

109 

103 

14 

sagar and 

MOH-KHMEB BBANCE 

204 

201 

26 






Khasi Hills. 

Ehasi ... 

204 

201 

26 

Khasi and Jain* 

Sopyoma 

13 

10 

2 

Manipnr. 





tia Hills. 











Tangkhul (Lnhupa) 

24 

27 

3 

Ditto. 

MPNDA BRANCH 

263 

143 

33 







Kherwari (Mundari, 

246 

136 

31 


Eastisbk Naoa Sub- 





Santali, Bhimuj, 




1 

GROUP. 





Tori, Korwa). 




1 










>-All tea diatr'cta 

Konyak 

7 

2 

1 

Naga Hills. 

Kharia 

12 

5 

1 

I 










1 

Naga (unspecified 

22 

17 

3 

Naga Hills and 

Korku ... 

‘‘ 

2 

... 

J 

and unclassed). 




Manipur 

TIBETO-CHINESE 

1,428 

1346 

179 







FAMILY. 





Kuki-Chin Group. 

m 

458 

62 


SIAMESE-CHINESE 

6 

4 

1 







SOB-FAMILY. 





Mbithbi Sub-obotjp. 

324 

295 

41 


Tai grovp. 

5 

4 

I 


Manipnri, Meithei, 

324 

295 

41 

Manipur. 






Kathe or Fonna. 





Khamti 

4 

3 


1 Sadiya and 






Shan .. 

1 

1 


( Sibaagai. 

Old Kdki Sub- 

22 

17 

3 







GROUP. 





TIBETO-BUBMAN 

1,423 

1,342 

178 







SOB-FAMILY. 





Bmar or Mhar 

9 

5 

1 

Manipur and 










Lnshai Hills. 

NORTH ASSAlf 

80 

58 

10 







branch. 





Nobthbbn Chin 

50 

54 

6 







Sdb-oeodb. 





Ahor ... 

13 

1 

2 

Sadiya. 











Thado ... 

31 

27 

4 

Manipnr. 

Miri ... 

65 

56 

8 

iiakhimpnr and 










Sibaa^r. 

Sokte ... 

5 

4 

1 

Ditto. 

ASaAM-BXJRMESE 

1,533 

1,272 

167 


Balte ... 

6 

7 

1 

Manipnr and 

BRANCH. 









Lnshai Ptills. 

Bodo group. 

490 

488 

61 












Paite ... 

9 

16 

1 

Ditto. 

Bara, Mech or 

260 

261 

32 

Brahna d u t r a 






Plains Kaobari. 




Talley. 






Chotiya 

4 

3 

1 

Lakhimpur. 

Central Chin Sub- 

77 

72 

10 







GROUP. 





Dimasa 

11 

16 

1 

North Cachar 











Lushei or Dnlien ... 

74 

• 69 

9 

Lnshai Hills. 

G«ro 

173 

154 

22 

Uaro Hills and 










Goalpara. 

Lakher'CLai) 

3 

4 

- 

Ditto. 

Koch ... 

5 

4 

1 

Garo Hills. 

Okclassbd Kuki- 

24 

20 

3 







Chin. 





Lalung 

10 

12 

1 

Nowgong and 










Khasi Hills. 

Kuki (unspecified) 

19 

20 

2 

Ctehar and 










Manipur. 

Babha 

22 

28 

3 

Goalpara and 










Garo Hills. 

Chin (unspecified) 

5 

... 

1 

Lnshai Hills, 






or Poi. 





Tipura or Mmng ... 

5 

10 

1 

Sylhet. 






Naga group. 

338 

323 

42 


Sachin group. 

5 

2 

1 


Naoa-Bodo Sob- 

20 

26 

3 







OBOtJP. 





Kachin or Singpho 

5 

2 

1 

Lakhimpur and 










Sadiya. 

Empeo or Kadicha 

3 

8 

... 

Naga Hills. 






Nacra. 





TIBETO-HIMALATAN 

11 

13 

1 


Kaboi ... 

16 

17 

2 

Manipur. 

BRANCH. 





Wkstbbn Naoa Sub- 

88 

81 

11 







QROtrp. 





Non-yrono m ina f ited 

7 


1 







Himalayan Cfrowp. 





Angami 

43 

39 

5 

Naga HiHs. 



H 



Kezhama 

5 

5 

1 

Ditto. 

Qurung 

4 

H 

■ 1 

7 










f OTerywhere. 

Beogma 

5 

4 

1 

Ditto. 

Magari 

2 

3 

... 

) 


35 

33 

4 

Ditto. 











yr<mominai%t9d Mima-' 

2 

3 



Cbjttbai. Naoa Sob- 

49 

49 

6 


layan Group. 





GROUP. 










Ao 

30 

>9 

4’ 

Naga Hills. 

Khambu 

1 

1 


f Brahsaaputra 

Lbota or Tsontaa ... 

18 

» 

3 

Ditto. 

Tiimbn 

2 

2 

... 

C VaUey. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE l—eoncld. 


Dittfibutton of total fopulatton by language. 


Language. 

1 c 

Total ^_e 

number of ."i 
speakers s 
(000 a omit- ' 
tei). j? 

Is 

*o 

d. 

>.§ . 

O 

. pV 

3 0*0 

3 O M 

1 ftOsj 

Where chiefly 
spoken. 

Language. 

V- 

j c o 

Total 'o^ 

number of 
speakers ® c 
[OOO’s omit- ! .. 
ted). lg,§ 

• 

Where chiefly 
spoken. 


1 1 ® c?i 

1921. 1911. L5 E.al 

' r 1 



1021. 1 

1911. j 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 ! 

3 

4 j 

5 

DRAVIDIAN KAMI- 

98 

56 

12 


1 

INDO-EUROPEAN £ 
FAMILY. 

1 

;,997jE 

>,314 

751 


LY. 










Andhra Group 

30 

21 

4 


ADYAN SUB-FAM- 

5,997 

5,314 

751 







ILY. 1 





Teingii OY Andhra -* 

30 

21 

4 

All tea disltricta. 

1 

1 










ymo-AP.TAN 1 

5,992 

3BJ0 

750 


Intermediate Group — 

65 

24 ; 



BRANCH. 





Kurukh or Oraon ... 

40 

20 

5 

Tea districts. 






Gondi 

22 

10 

3 

Ditto. 

Inneb Sob-b ranch 

577 

491 

72 


Kni or Kandhi 

4 

4 

1 

Ditto. 











Central Group 

4S2 

444 

60 


Dravida Group 

3 

1 








Tamil ••• 

3 

1 

1 

... 

Tea districts. 

Hindi ... 

468 

431 

59 

Everywhere. 






Bajasthani 

13 

12 

2 

Assam Valley. 






TaharixGroup 

95 

47 

13 







Naipali or Kbas-knra 

95 

47 

12 

Everywhere. 






OCTEB StIB-BBANCH 

5,415 

4,820 

67S 







Eastern Group 

5,414 

4M8 

678 







Bengali 

3,526 

3,225 

441 

Sylhet, Cachat 










and Goalpara . 






Assamese 

1,726 

L532 

216 

Brahmaputra 


• 








Valley. 






Oriya ... 

162 

61 

20 

Tea districts. 






Southern Group 

1 

1 






1 


Marathi 

1 

1 


Tea districts. 






ERANIAN BRANCH 

1 

1 

... 







(Pashto, Balochi, 

1 

1 


Lakhimpur (Goal 






etc.; 




mines). 






EUROPEAN LANG- 

3 

3 








UAGE8. 










OTHERS 

1 

... 

... 







Total 

. 7,99( 

7,060 

1,0(K 



K fiia immericallT nnimportant langriages have not been shown separately, and only round thousands have 

do no? always ag^th the totals of their eomponents shown. 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE II. 

Distribution by language of the population of each district. 


Number per 10.000 of populution speaking 


District and Natural Dirision 

Assamese. 

Bengali. 

Hindi. 

Manipur. 

BodOg 
Mech or 
Plains 
Kaciiari 

Kherwari 

(Santaii, 

Mundarig 

etc.) 

Kbasi. 

Garo. 

Oriya. 

Other 

languages. 

1 

2 

i ' 

4 

i s 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

ASSAM 

2,160 

4,413 

585 

406 

325 

307 

255 

216 

203 

1,130 

Bbahmaputba Val- 

4,460 

2,212 

625 

4 

658 

577 

2 

59 

324 

1,079 

LET. 











Goal para 

1,821 

5,321 

322 

... 

1,470 

432 

• « • 

209 

6 

419 

Kamrup 

7, o 53 

667 

220 

2 

1,122 

43 

9 

70 

12 

302 

Darrang 

3,671 

1,813 

730 

2 

963 

888 

1 

11 

665 

1,256 

Nowgong 

5,293 

1,812 

564 

2 

208 

213 

1 

13 

167 

1,727 

Sibsagar 

5,232 

1,596 

740 


15 

665 


1 

. .541 

1,203 

LaTchimpur 

3,076 

1,785 

1,339 

8 

6 

1,349 

1 

1 

666 

1,769 

Sadiya 

1,610 

263 

716 

26 

2 

195 

> . • 


287 

6,901 

Balipara 

1,605 

162 

210 

34 

45 

783 

55 

382 

736 

5,988 

SUBMA Vallbt 

9 

8,623 

717 

258 

10 

75 

9 

4 

120 

175 

Caehar (including 

39 

5,961 

1,916 

974 

63 

146 

23 


172 

726 

North Caehar). 











Syihet 

2 

9,180 

468 

109 

1 

43 

6 

4 

109 

78 

Hills 

33 

255 

61 

2,286 

28 

1 

1,877 

1,399 

2 

4,058 

Garo Hills 

27 

1,122 

47 


64 

• •• 

2 

7,960 

1 

777 

Khaai and Jaintia 











Hills 

35 

1 J 7 

115 

,,, 


... 

8,220 

267 


1,186 

Naga Hills 

119 

42 

80 

26 

113 

5 

4 

• . . 

9 

9,602 

Lnshai Hills 

7 

144 

15 

2 


5 

3 


4 

9,820 

Manipur 

4 

18 

36 

6,334 

1 

••• 

... 


... 

3,607 


Note Separate figures for North Caehar Hills are not available. 

“ Others ” in column 11 includes all languages spoken hj less than 2 per cent . of the popnlation of the Province. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Comparison of caste and language tables. 



Strength of 

Number speak- 


Tribe and language. 

tribe (Table 

ing tribal 



XIII). 

language 
(Table X). 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Austric family. 




Khasi and cognate tribes 

164,808 

20-3,855 

Column 3 includes 37,852 

Munda 

127,901 

120,656 

ikbasi Christians. 

Santal 

84,138 

103,034 


Tibeto-Chinese family. 



Abor-Miri ... ... 

80,667 

78,605 


Cbutiya 

96,009 

4,113 


Garo 

161,915 

172,812 

Column 3 includes 7,484 

Garo Christians. 

Kacbari, Mech and Dimasa 

303,584 

. 270.639 

Column 2 includes l5,'i’28 

JSLliSiintii ••• ••• *.* 

2,95;J 

3,957 

Sonwals. 

Lalung 

41,03.3 

10,383 


Lushai (Lusbei, Hmar, Paite, Ralte) 

61,080 

84,999 

Column .3 includes 24,125 
Lushai Christians. 

Manipuri ... 

197,404 

243,202 

Manipur State only — see 
paragraph 123. 

Mikir 

111,629 

109,120 


Naga Angami 

46,003 

43,050 

Column 3 includes 7,926 

Naea Ao ... 

22,085 

30,142 

Naga Lhota 

18,400 

18,412 

Ao Christians. 

Naga Sema 

33,464 

34,883 


Naga TaDgkbul 

22,828 

23,984 


Rabha 

70,491 

22,239 


Tipura ... 

4,501 

4,986 


Dravidiau family. 




Gond 

51,880 

21,682 


Oraon ... 

42,213 

39,587 

1 

— 1 
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CHAPTER X- 

INFIRMITIES. 

125. Ovrim partly to difficulties o? diagnosis, and partly to iateational coaceal- 
Scopeand accuracy of statis- it, the statistics of infirmities are far less reliable than 
lies. the other census figures, except perhaps those for age and, 

in some cases at this census, those for caste. 

It has seriously been proposed to drop the enquiry altogether. But in India 
there are few ordinary means of obtaining statistics on these subjects over any wide 
area and as the errors are to some extent con>tant the statistics of distribution and 
variation are of some comparative interest. The Government of India decide! 
therefore to retain the enquiry. 

The infirmities tabulated in Imperial Tables XII and XII-A are the sane as 
those of 1911, namely insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness and leprosy. A single column 
of the schedule was provided for these and the instruction (in the various vernaculars 
to the enumerators was — 

“ If anv person be blind of both eyes, or insane, or snfferini^ from corrosire leprosy, or deaf aid 
dumb, enter the name of the infirmity in this column. 

Di not enter those who are blind of one eye only, or only deaf or only dumb, or who are suffering' 
from white leprosy only." 

The only difference from the 1911 procelure is in the decision by the Government 
of India to omit, for various rttasons, the words ' from birth ’ after * deaf and 
dumb.’ 

In spite of this clear wording and of repetition in the instructions to the higher 
staff, many defects appeared in the entries. Single entries of ‘ deaf ’ were common, 
necessitating reference after the census to districts for further enquiry. Other entries 
such as blind of one eye,! night-blind, ‘totally,’ occasionally mad, half-mad, white 
leprosy, also occurred. 

It would doubtless be hard even for educated laymen in all cases to distinguish 
mere idiocy or weak-mindedness from proper insanity, or such diseases as leucoderma 
and syphilis from true leprosy, or dimsightedness from real blindness ; the mistakes of 
the ordinary enumerator are therefore not to be wondered at. Besides the above 
unintentional errors there are cases of deliberate concealment. These occur in the 
case of leprosy, especially in persons of respected family and women ; also in 

some cases of insanity and deaf-mutism, especially among children, because parents 
are naturally unwilling to acknowledge the defect so long as they have hopes of cure. 
As I shall show below (paragraph 130), there are grounds for supposing that the 
change of wording in the case of deaf and dumb has induced condonatiou of omissions 
in respect of children in many cases. 

On the whole, I think that increased eiucation and insistent supervision of 
enumerators by the higher staff has resulted in somewhat less inaccuracy in the 
record than in that of previous censuse.s, except in the case of deaf-mutism. 

Owing to very great differences in the returns for 1921 and 1911 in Manipur, 
Naga Hills and Lushai Hills, special references were made to the District Officers as* 
to the causes. The Political Agent in Manipur attributed the difference to increased 
accuracy on the part of the enumerators, and the Deputy Commissioner of the Naga 
Hills to improvement in the district census arrangements and in the education of the 
inhabitants, which allowed of the employment of Nagas in place of foreigners as 
enumerators. The Superintendent of the Lushai Hills could give no reasons. 

The slip-copying and sorting was done, as in 1911, by a special staff under careful 
supervision, and many doubtful entries were referred back for further enquiry in the 
districts : this part of the work was therefore at least as accurately done as at last 
census. 

One can only guess at the degree of accuracy attained in the end. In the last 
report (page 105) Mr. MeSwiney thought that it would be expecting too much of our 
enumerators to insist that their returns are reliable in as much as 90 per cent, of 
the cases. I am inclined to put the limit lower, and to think that even with our 
increased precision in 1921 we should not count on 75 per cant, of the entries being 
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correct. For lepers the number shown is likely to be too small, for the blind too 
large. For the other two infirmities errors of inaccurate diagnosis and concealment 
may to some extent cancel out, though not wholly, as the recurring differences 
for the two sexes indicate. 

The three Subsidiary Tables attached to this chapter give proportionate figures 
by sex, district and age for the different infirmities, and for different census years. 


Year. 

Insane. 

Deaf- 

mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Total. 

1921 .. 

4,099 

5,557 

7,728 

4,464 

21,588 


5J 

70 

97 

56 

270 

1911 ... 

3,116 

5,399 

6,408 

4,372 

19,183 

1901 .. 

2,510 

4,675 

5.TS9 

5,088 

17,932 

1891... 

3,022 

4,681 

6,832 

6,727 

20,262 


Note : — The figures in italics show the proportion per 
100,000 of the total population. 


The absolute numbers are small com- 
pared with the total population. In no 
single district except Sylhet does the num- 
ber aflfiicted with any one infirmity reach 
one thousand, and in six of our districts 
the sum of the four classes is less than 
1,000. Hence variations in the propor- 
tionate figures must be examined with 
caution. 


The totals for 1921 and 1911 in the inset statement differ from the sum of the 
constituents on account of the inclusion of persons suffering from more than one 
infirmity. There were 260 of these in 1921 and 112 at the last census ; the details 
will be found on the title-page of Imperial Table XII. 

The total afflicted has grown by 2,405. Taking all together, the proportion of 
the infirm to the total population shows a slight fall compared with 1911. This is 
what we should expect, in as much as a great part of our increase of population 
consists of immigrants, among whom there are not likely to he many permanently 
infirm of body or mind. The proportions are considerably higher for each infirmity 
than those recorded in Bengal. 


Insanity— variation. 
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126. The number of the insane has increased as it did also at the last 

census. The proportion in the total population has also 
increased, but it is still less, for both males and females 
than that recorded in 1891 (see Subsidiary Table I). In the natural divisions, the 

increase is considerable in the 

Brahmaputra Valley, and very 
high proportionally in the hills. 
In the Surma Valley there is a 
decrease in the actual as well as 
the proportional figures, except 
among the females of Sylhet ; 
the result is that the .ffemale 
and male proportions in the 
Surma Valley are brought 
nearer together — probably a 
sign of greater accuracy. 
There is an excess of lunatics 
in the Brahmaputra Valley 
over that of the Surma Valley. 
But this is only apparent : 
if we allot the Tezpur asylum 
inmates to their bii’th places 
we find that the proportions 
of insane in the two valleys 
approach very near each other. 
The Harrang district figures are 
also much obscured by the 416 
persons (330 males and 86 
outside the district, Darransr 


1 

.'eiiiili'N 





females) counted in the asylum. Excluding those born 
falls into the class of 30-40 per 100,000. 

The pTOportion of insane to total population in the Hills is now nearly double 
that for either valley. A part of the increase may doubtless be attributed to greater 
*accuracy, especially in Manipur and the Naga Hills, but it must be noted that the 
Hills have shown excess over the plains at the last censuses. As was remarked in 
the India Census Report of 1911, the areas of maximuru intensity are either in the 
hills or along the foot of the hills. 
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Map No. 20 sliows that the Lushai Hills is still the leading district in regard 
to its proportion of insane. It is not easy to assign any reason for this, Deaf- 
mutism is also high in the district, and this is possibly associated with goitre and a 
cretinoid state accompanying it ; an average of about 2,000 cases of goitre is 
treated annually in the hosjntals of the Lushai HUls. Probably many cretins and 
congenitally weak-minded persons have been entered as insane. But the total • 
number shows a satisfactory decrease from 311 to 2l2 in spite of increased population 
in the district. a 

The Naga Hills proportion has increased about five-fold, but comparison with 
1911 is illusory on account of there having been more foreign enumerators, with less 
local knowledge, in that year. Imperial Table XI I- A shows the Sernas and the Aos 
and the Kabuis to be the worst sniferers; there is no obvious explanation of this, 

I fear that the better local knowledge of the hill enumerators is a two-edged sword : it 
may result in the inclusion of more weak-minded persons as well as more of the 
real insane. 

127. The sex figures for lunacy show considerable changes from those noted in 
Insanity-sex, ase and caste. lu that year the male insane exceeded the females 

in all plains districts except Cachar Plains. We now 
have a slightly higher proportion among women in Cachar, Nowgong and Sadiya ; the 
absolute figures are lower than those of men in all cases, however, and explanation of 
the slight divergences is not called for. In the Hills in 1911, all districts except the 
Naga Hills showed more female insane than male. This year the males exceed the 
females of unsound mind in the Garo Hills, Naga Hills and Manipur. All these 
differences appear to be due to changes in the method of enumeration or accuracy — 
perhaps not increased accuracy in all cases, but local variations in the enumerators, 
standards of accuracy are responsible. 

As showp in diagram N o. 7 


the general increase since the 


year 1911 in the insanity 


figures is distributed over all 


ages in both sexes. 


diagram No. 7- ASSAM. 



The increased proportion at ages under 10 is very small compared with those of 
higher ages — else we might have concluded that a larger number of the conf^enitally 
weak-minded had been included among the true insane, 

The proportions of insane among males increase with the ages up to 60 and among 
females up to 50 only. The caste and tribal statistics throw little new light on the 
question of distribution of the insane. The figures for the hill tribes confirm the 
locality figures already discussed. The Brahmans and Kayasthas have higher propor- 
tions than most of the other indigenous castes and tribes of the plains. 

Among tea garden immigrants there are few insane ; for instance, Mundas have 
20, Tantis 14. Santals 31 and Chamars only 13 mad persons in every 100,000. 

128. The causes of insanity and its local incidence are obscure and it is easier to 

Causes of Insanity. give Tcasons wMch do not accouut for it than ones which 

do so. For instance, consanguineous marriages as a cause 
must be ruled out, for we have hill tribes with strict rules of exogamy exceeding in 
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Admissions to Tezpur Mental Hospital, 
1912-1921. 


.Tfetiologlcal factor or asso- 
ciated condition. 

1 

. . , Percent 

age of 

number^ 

-es. 1 -S' 

i 

Hereditary insanity or mental 
Instability 

138 

14 

Ganja or bhang 

198 

20 

Mental stress 

149 

16 

Epilepsy ... 

62 

6 

Other causes 

76 

8 

Cause or history unknown ... 

372 

37 

Total 

995 

lOO 


proportion of insane other areas wtere cousin marriage is prevalent {e.g., Sjlhet with 
a preponderance of Muhammadans allowing the practice). Nor can any correlation 
be found between the amount of consumption of gavja by districts and prevalence of 
insanity, although in individnal cases 4he malady can be traced to ganja. Locality, 
with its attendant physical conditions, may be a cause : yet it is impossible to say at 
present why our three most easterly hill districts should show far higher proportions of 
insane than the others on the west and in the centre of the province. The Khasi and 
Jaintia Bills proportion is the lowest of all districts^ in the province for males ; yet few 
of our people live at greater altitudes than do the Khasis. 

Into the one Mental Hospital of the province, at Tezpur there have been 995 

admissions and readmi^sions in the ten years 
1912 — 1921. From the m'edical returns it 
appears that the history or conditions and 
predisposing causes were unknown in 37 
per cent, of the cases. Oanja accounts for 
about 20 per cent., but it is probable that 
onlj a small proportion of ordinary gavja 
lunatics would be likely to be sent to the 
asylum unless they become criminal. In 
1921 the average daily number of lunatics 
in the asylum was 427, of whom 188 were 
criminals. The number of cases of mental 
stress, which falls under two heads, sudden 
and prolonged, is large : this seems to be the 
next factor in importance after ganja as a 
predisposing or exciting cause. A few 
private cases’ are admitted to the asylum, 
but most cases are detained by legal 
process. Criminal lunatics are sent under orders of the Local Government and 
non criminals on a warrant from a Magistrate — generally after prcxluction by relatives 
or other .i who are unable to take proper care of them. In both cases examination 
and certification by a qualified Medical Officer is a necessary preliminary. 

129. According to our returns the number and proportion of deaf-mutes Las 

decreased everywhere in the plains and has increased in 
.Deaf-mutism. except the Naga Hills. As map No. 21 

shows, the worst districts are on the west, south-east and north-east boundaries, wffiile 
the north, centre and south of the province are least affected. The Naga Hills was the 
worst district for this infirmity at last census and it is so again this time ; but there 

is a satisfactory fall from the 
high figures of 1911. The 
Lushai Hills district shows an 
enormous rise in proportions 
and now' approaches the Nuga 
Hills in the apparent severity 
of deaf-mutism. It is difiBcult 
to find a reason for the large 
Lushai Hills increase. Proba- 
bly the 1911 figures were too 
low : the present ones ap- 
proach nearer to those of 1901. 
Those who were dumb were 
assumed to be deaf also, but 
this procedure was also adopted 
in 1911, as the .District Ofiiccr 
reports. In Manipur, owing 
to a mistake in translation, 
the head of column IG in 
schedule read only ‘deaf’ in- 
stead of ‘ deaf and dumb ’ in 
the Manipuri language, but 

' as this did not liappen in the 

do not think it is respon^i^J^e for all^ the difference 
4,s I have noted in paragraph 1 ^o, however, the 
small difference in mmrbers due to the personal 
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MAP Wo. 21. 
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instruction to the higher staff I 
shown by this year’s statistics, 
absolute figures are low, and a 
equation of the enumerators therefore 
proportions for a district. 


makes a correspondingly 


great change in the 
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130. The sex figures for deaf-mutes in the plains generally approach each otlier 

more closely than at the 
two previous censuses, 
and we may therefore 
suppose that there is 
less error arising from ' 
intentional conceal- 
ment. Nevertheless it 
appears that our statis- 
tics this year are le^s 
accurate in the case 
of deaf-mutism than 
they were in 1911. 
Scrutiny of diagram No. 

8 will show this. True 
deaf-mutism is a con- 
genital defect, and 
persons suffering from 
it are relatively short- 
lived. The propor- 
tion of such persons 
to the total living at 
each age period should 
therefore show a pro- 
gressive decline. The 
diagram shows that this 
was the case in 1911 
for both males and females except at ages below 20, where the factor of intentional 
concealment may be expected to act most strongly. In 192 1 we have lower projwr- 
tions for both sexes at all ages below 40, and there is a steady rise of the curve for 
males above 50 and for females above 30. This points to the erroneous inclusion of 
persons who have lost their hearing late in life, and the fall in the numbers under 20 
years of age indicates more exclusion of children suffering from real congenital defect. 
We have no reason to suppose that any more cures are being effected than was the 
case in former years, and another explanation must be sought. As the enumerators 
are certainly educated as well as (or no worse than) in 1911, and the change in pro- 
portions extends over most of the province, it seems probable that the change in 
instructions, that is, the dropping out of the words ‘from birth,’ is the chief cause. 
Although no such report was made at the preliminary enumeration or during my 
tours before the census, it is most likely that enumerators in many places have taken 
the omission as a positive instruction to include only those who become deaf and dumb 
at the later ages^ or at any rate sympathetic enumerators have not been so strict with 
parents hoping tor a cure of their children as they would have been, had the ‘ from 
birth ’ qualification been retained. In any case the curves show that our statistics 
are unreliable as regards congenital deaf-mutism. 

The caste table shows that the Angami and Serna Nagas are the worst affected 
tribes in the hills, the Sernas having nearly 5 deaf-mutes per mille ; at the other 
extreme are the Tangkhuls, who have ouly 6 deaf-mutes recorded in 23,000. The 
difference is of course partly artificial, due to different types of enumerator, but the 
contrast between the tribes is striking. The Lhotas show a great drop to about one- 
third of the number of deaf-mutes recorded in 1911, although the tribal strength has 
not varied much. The tribes of the Lusbai Hills are badly affected in proportion to 
their size. Probably prevalence of goitre with cretinism is associated in these hills 
with deaf-mutism. 


Deaf-mutism by sex, age and caste. 

DIAGRAM No.8 ASSAM. 
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ASSAM — 1021— BLINDNESS. 


MAP No. 22. 


131. The proportion of blind in the province has increased for males by 3 and 
Blindness. females by 9 per 100,000 ; we have to go back to 1891 

to find figures exceeding those now recoided. The 
increase is among females in the Surma "Valley and in both sexes in the hills. The 
Brahmaputra Valley is still the division most free from blindness, and as a whole it has 

hardly varied from 1911. Diff- 
erent districts of the Valley 
vary considerably, some having 
increases and some decreases. 
Immigrants are di-tributed 
among all the districts, and 
cannot be taken as accounting 
for all the variations ; probab- 
ly here also the personal 
equation of the enumerators 
has entered. 

The large increase in the 
hills is Certainly due to great- 
er care taken by the census 
staff — although of course 
this may also induce some 
excess of entries in the case 
of old people with dim sight 
who are not really blind. 

As explained in the last 
report, the high proportion of 
the blind in the hill districts, 
and especially in the Naga 
and Garo Hills, seems to be 
due to the absence of general 
cleanliness and ventilation. 





132. The statistics of the two sexes approach much more nearly for blindness 

the case of other infirmities ; and there is hardly 
any concealment, since there is nothing derogatory to the 

family or to the individual 
in the admission. Blindness 
is an infirmity of the old, as 
shown by the • accompany> 
ing diagram which compares 
the proportions in the 
age groups for the last twa 
censuses. The higher position 
of the female curve at 30 — 40 
and always after 40 will 
be noted. This confirms 
Mr. McSwiney’s note of 1911 
that women up to 40 seem to 
keep their sight better than 
do men, but after 40 they are 
more afflicted : this is probably 
due to dimness of sight 
brought on by the long time 
spent within the house and in 
presence of smoke from the 
cooking fire. 
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^bUiQiig the literary or higher castes the proportion of the blin^ gMS below the 
provincial average. The Baidya^i, indeed, have only two blind persons in a total of 
over 7,00Q ; an ! the Brahman and Kayastha proportions of the afflicted to their totals 
are only about tw>thirds of the general proportion for the province. Sonte indigonOHS 
castes and plains tribes of or linary cultivators fall below the 1 >cai proportions apd 
others rise above, For instance, in the Brahmaputra Valley, Ahoms, Kacharis and ^ 
£aUtas nil suffer less, and Kewats, Rajbansis and Koches more than the average. In 
the Surma Valley the Sudras and Jfamasudras are more afflicted than the MaloSj 
Fatnis, Napits, or Yogis (Naths). 

Among the hill tribos the fig ires for race follow those for locality, but there are 
some great contrasts. Thus in the Naga Hills the Aos are more than three times as 
badly affected as the Angamis. R^ukis suffer twice as heavily as Lushais. Mikirs are 
no worse off than the general Brahmaputra Valley pop ilatioa. There seems no 
Articular explanation of these varying proportions for blinlness-in the different races 
and castes ; the occupations of nearly all are out of doors aud there is little dust or 
glare anywhere in Assam. Possibly some resort more to medical treatment than 
others ; but there are no stati.sljics of this. 

The number of operations for cataract in the ten years l')12-192l in the hospitals 
and dispensaries of the province wa3 Sh214, a numb 'r a little over half the total number 
of blind persons recorded in 19 Ll. Figores for operations of previous decades would 
be iaterediing for comparison, but they are merged iu the returns for old Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal and A^sam and are not available separately for Assam. There is no 
record of the success or failure of the operations. I am informed by the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals that 60 per cent, or more are likely to be succ^issful when 
performed with proper care by Surgeons, but failure? may amount to 80 per cent, 
where the operator is of indifferent skill. 

133. That the statistics of leprosy suffer more than those of the other three census 
i^eprosy. infirmities from concealment of the disease is shown by 

the wide gap between the proportions for the sexes: the 
number and proportion for males are about three times those for females. The errors 
ofi excess due to wrong diagnosis wild certainly not be enough to balance those due to 
concealment. In 1891 the, Indian Leprosy Oommission found tha,t about 10 per oeiik. 
of cases brought before it were of disease other than leprosy. The Census Oommis- 
sipner for India in 1911 remarked that it would be rash to assert that the real number 
of lepers in India did. not exqeedfby 40 or 50 per cent, the tabulatetl census figure ; and 
eminent medipal and reseatch authorities have estimated between 600,000 and a 
million as the real; number, of lepers in India— against the 109,000 recorded at the last 
census. Having, reg^d: th both kinds of error, I should say that the Assam statistios 
may be quite as much ap 100. per cent, too low ; figures for females of course being more 
u^eliable thap those fpr mples. There is no reason to suppose, however, that this 
census is any worse than the last in this r^pect — in fact it is probably better in the 
stills. Comparison with, preyipas censuses can the .’ef ore be made without danger. 
In the province as, a whole, as Subsidiary Table I shows, there has been a continuous 
d^qreMe at all the censuses in the proportion of lepers to the total population. In 
f^t, in British territory there .his been an actual as well as a proportional fall in the 
npmber. The t wo, vaPeys. share the present decrease, but the Hills division has a 
coiisiderable inprease, the numbers being now about doable those of 1911. At the 
last census the fall in. the. Hills proportions was attributed to greater accuracy in 
d^gnosis, whpreby cases of leupoderma and Naga sores were excluded. Iu 1921 we 
have had more looa4.meu.as enumerators and it is possible that their greater keenness 
apd local knowledge has. led* tidem to increase the entries by putting down other 
dueases as leprosy,: the. figures, for the Naga Hills certainly look as if this has 
b^n done. The 1921 Maaipiw' figures, however, appear more like an approach 


jbcp&dst. 




tQ the truth than do the 1911 oues. As knap Noi 23 shoTfS) the Garo 

and Naga Hills are now the 
worst are^ and the Ltt^hai 
Bills and Sadiya are the best 


for leprosy. In 1911 Goalpara 


and Sibsagar were the most 


affected disfricts. The inci- 


dence varies widely in different 


parts of the province; alti- 


tude, climate and race seem 


to bear no relation to the pre- 


valence of leprosy — at least no 


correlation can be traced 

between those factors, and the census statistics. 

There are two leper asylums in the province, at Sylhet and Kohima. The Sylhet 
asyhim on the census date had 69 inmates (60 mal es and 9 females), of whom 25 were 
born outside Assam. In Kohima asylum there were 36 lepers (27 males and 8 females), 
all natives, o£ the Naga^ Billa Lepers am admitted under the Act by Magistrates of 
districts mi warrants.. They can also he sent ta asylums by the police and by Inspectors 
of lepers. But the’ legad process is^Seldom. applied andi in most cases applications are 
received from private persons, e.gc.. Managers of ttea^ gaodens or from patients them- 
seib’res.. Civil Surgeons of drafedets also somddmes send (S^es f mr admission. 

As until’ recently traatmont has Been rather palliatiVe than curative, and insti-^ 
tjrttonsare so few, we cannot put down the- decrease in the number of lepers to cure of 
cosesi The ceductitm in tibie proportions seems to be- genuine, especially as rises have 
occurred'^. the same time in the proporrions recorded' undfer two others of the infirmi- 
ties, insanity and blindness. Immigration of w lai^ numbeir of people not generally 
suftering hum disease' may also have tendedlto lowmr the- pioporfcioa of lepers. Legal 
action for segregation of lepers is rarely tsdren; in Assam even in the case of 
beggars,, but. it seemS' probable? that the genenil ^ormue of the proportions in 
the plains is due to improvedt sanitary conditions and care of' the people themselves 
in avoiding, oonta^ou.. It may' be hoped that with the new^ treatments recently 
introduced, and extousioa of action both by the. Mission tb Lepers and by Government, 
the elimination ofleprosy will proceed more rapidly. 

The figures of the larii census (the 1921 figures f hr- all India have not yet 
been communicated) show that Assam occupied^ the: highest position among the 
provinces as regards proportion of lepers, and the. lowest position as to percentage of' its 
lepers segregated in asylums. Although our proportion of lepers has decreased some- 
sriiat at the present, census, the absolute number in the province has increased, and 
unless some more striking measures are adopteu to cope with it the unen viably distin- 
guished position (rf Assam is likely to continue. That it is possible to cope with it 
has been shown by the medical work of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Leonard Eogers, i.m.s. 
and the Settlement work of the Mission to Lepers. 
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134. The sex-curves shown in diagram No. 10 diverge from the loginning of 

life, hut they are a little nearer together at the lower 
aees Up to 30 the male leper proponions recorded are 

^ - <■ #T»i *■ o 11 i.* 


about double, and after that ^e treble, the females. The fall in proportion of male 

figures occurs at all ages after 10, but chiefly at 40-5' ). The ^ 


lepers from the 1911 figures 


DIAGRAM No. 10. 


ASSAM. 


decrease among females 
is between 20 and 40 


Lepers-No.per 100,000 persons of each age and also at 

60-60. There is a slight 
rise in the proportions for 
children of both sexes, 
but the actual numbers 
are small and the result 
is very likely due to bad 
diagnosis. As the liabil- 
ity to the disease would 
seem to be greatest 
between the ages of 20 
and 50 it is satisfactory 
to note that the chief 
pari of the fall shown in 
the 1921 curves as com- 
pared with the 1911 ones 
is for that period. 



Examination of the caste statistics shows that some of the aboriginal tribes in the 
Brahmaputra Valley are the worst sufferers. The Meches have as many as 18 lepers 
in every 10,000 and Miris, Mikirs and Bajbansis are not much better. These four 
castes or tribes were also the worst in 1911. Ahoms, Kacharis and Chutiyas, with 
7 to 8 per mille, are little above the general Valley proportion. Brahmans, Kayasthas, 
Kalitas and Koches all have proportions less than the general. In 1911 it was 
suggested that the returns for Meches and Bajbansis were doubtful, but the repetition 
(rf high figures for these castes at this census seems to show that the conditions 
under which they live and their general low standard of cleanliness may have some 
connection with their continued afSiction. 

In the Surma VaUey there is nothing to explain why the Sudras and Fatnia 
should have nearly 9 and Namasudras only 6 lepers in every ten thousand of the 
respective castes. The Namasudra proportion of lepers is not much greater than that 
for Kayasthas, and the Ghamars’ proportion is much less, although in this case 
immigration affects the figures. Thus from our statistics we cannot generalise as 'to 
the incidence of leprosy on castes of high or low status id the plains. 

The case of Brahmans appears to be exceptional ; they have only slightly over 
2’6 lepers in every 10,000, :'e., a less proportion than that of any other caste of 
considerable numbers. In their case ceremonial cleanliness and exclusiveness must 
diminish greatly the risk of the disease. 

The leprosy figures for hill tribes as usual reflect those for the localities where 
they are chiefly found ; the Khasi proportions are low, the Garos’ and Nagas’ high, and 
the Lushais have but one leper in 61,000 persons. 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLE I. 


Number afflicted per 100,000 ef the population at each of the laet five Censuses. 


District and Natural Diri- 
sioD. 

a 

Insane. 

Deaf-mute. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 1891. 

1881. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881, 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

1 ^ 

3 

4 

5 

! « 
t 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

ASSAM 

57 

51 

47 

62 

37 

43 

37 

35 

48 

35 

76 

67 

67 

93 

65 

60 

66 

62 

75 

39 

Bbahhaputba Vali.it 

59 

54 

46 

60 

37 

38 

32 

33 

44 

21 

75 

88 

83 


66 

60 

70 

64 

91 

46 

Goalpara... 

69 

79 

82 

109 

88 

59 

66 

82 

86 

53 

91 

93 

113 


85 

73 

79 

97 

97 


Kamrup 

46 

49 

39 

59 

23 

37 

26 

23 

43 

14 

78 

88 

50 

81 

54 

60 

62 

32 

65 

45 

Darrang*... 

153 

114 

74 

81 

24 

60 

33 

37 

49 

15 

60 

83 

lOO 

149 

55 

54 

77 

82 

139 

43 

Nowgong 

31 

30 

4 

28 

14 

32 

26 

13 

27 

13 

76 

91 

130 

102 

74 

66 

71 

77 

87 


Sihugir ... 

41 

36 

39 

43 

33 

30 

23 

29 

24 

9 

70 

83 

56 

93 

77 

50 

57 

45 

73 

37 

Lakhimpiu 

30 

19 

14 

26 

26 

20 

19 

8 

28 

17 

66 

90 

94 

126 

45 

58 

83 

76 

127 

32 

Sadija — 

68 


■ 


... 

74 

... 



... 

86 

... 


... 


m 

... 




Balipara ... 

39 

... 





... 

... 

... 






... 


... 




SciHA Vallit 

41 

48 



41 

37 

34 


59 

33 

68 

78 

! 

83 

B 

70 

46 

50 

SO 

S3 

33 

Cachar plains* 

43 

48 

47 

54 

66 

44 


44 

69 

43 

57 

I 

76 

88 

H 

91 

45 

63 

49 

43 

63 

Sjlhettt ... 

41 

4S 

45 

65 

37 

35 

31 

28 

49 

30 

71 

78 

82 

81 

67 

46 

47 

61 

55 

31 

Hills 

100 

49 

57 

61 

19 

91 

69 


31 

13 

120 

110 

111 

136 

36 

101 

98 

92 

108 

31 

Giro Hills 

66 

37 

40 

62 


47 


41 

66 

... 

79 

66 

S3 

119 


63 

66 

60 

126 


Ehtsl and Jaintia 

38 

30 

34 

60 

30 

40 

33 

38 

44 

27 

65 

58 

63 

116 

67 

40 

41 

16 

88 


Hills. 

North Cachar «. 


21 

48 

236 


...t 

69 

45 

m 


...tl 

<9 

6,1 

ns 

... 

..t 

23 

87 

83 


Naga Hills 


35 

45 

66 


133 

35 

39 

40 

... 

343 

527 

486 

238 

... 

297 


451 

166 


Lushai Hills 



292 


H 

272 


249 

... 

... 

186 

19 

156 


... 

257 

12 

189 


... 

Manipur... 

m 

i 

21 


1 

80 

15 

12 

... 


63 

12 

18 


... 

35 

8 

12 




Blind. 

Lepers. 

Distriot and Natural Diri- 



Hale. 




Female. 




Male. 



Female. 


•Ion. 






















1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1921. 

1 191h 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

lasi. 






















1 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 1 

28 J 

29 

3U 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

ASSAM 

97 

94 

97 

107 

74 

96 

«7 

91 

103 

dr? 

80 

90 

195 

18 » 

96 

35 

33 

39 

60 

66 

BaAncArUTBA VallST 

80 

81 

85 

76 

73 

78 

7« 

76 

74 

49 

87 

98 

139 

175 

94 

33 

41 

42 

65 

41 

Goalpara 

101 


136 

134 

95 

105 

94 

\ 

140 

147 

84 

116 

137 


287 

169 

37 

38 

63 


59 

Kamrup ... 

94 


136 

72 

88 

76 

82 

80 

61 

55 

71 

78 

137 

97 

72 

31 

31 

28 

36 

36 

Darraog 

62 


65 

46 

77 

68 

60 

45 

46 

m 

77 

63 

77 

123 


36 

32 

39 

65 

25 

Nowgong 

89 


71 

«7 

52 

1 


75 

63 

33 

78 


77 

134 

61 

35 

43 

27 

51 

27 

Sihasgar ... 

68 


47 

64 

47 

72 

64 

51 

55 

19 

104 

114 

138 

235 

116 

45 

62 

61 

82 

53 

Lakhimpur 

63 

S9 

71 

66 

63 

5» 

68 

56 

61 

29 

66 

75 


136 

91 

36 

48 

49 

86 

37 

Eadiya 

160 





86 



•• 

... 

14 



... 


6 





Balipara ... 

39 





8 



... 

... 

77 

... 







... 


StriKA Vallst 

104 

105 

103 

130 

7S 

100 

93 

93 

117 

67 

76 


146 

D 

110 


28 

40 

33 

3T 

Cachar Plainst 

94 

89 

86 

91 

81 

114 

100 

88 

86 

82 

54 

94 

114 

157 

113 

30 

39 

47 

70 

50 

Sjlhet ... 

197 

108 

107 

137 

77 

97 

91 

93 

122 

65 

80 

103 

151 

215 

m 

18 

36 

38 

53 

35 

Hills 

I4g 

109 

lie 

159 

59 

151 

m 

131 

196 

46 

64 



91 

31 

34 

18 

24 

60 

97 

Garo Hills 

183 

161 

143 

314 


193 

191 

2M 

459 

... 

loe 



137 

2 

60 

64 

54 

98 


Khasi and Jaintia 

87 

89 

143 

110 

122 

120 

62 


113 

99 

45 

33 

56 

69 

n 

25 

20 

33 

37 


Hills. 





















North Cachar 

...t 

36 

48 

215 

■a 

...t 

77 

186 

187 

35 

•t 

35 

73 

183 

32 

...t 

15 

59 

83 

8 

Naga Hills 

160 

209 

172 

103 

... 


236 

252 

145 


102 

31 

35 

124 


59 

19 

IS 

89 


Lushai Hills 

146 

128 

192 


... 

160 

9S 

l€fi 


... 

9 

7 

13 


... 

4 


2 



Manipur 

148 

39 

56 



125 

29 

35 


... 

54 


31 



27 

1 

10 


... 


•Non : -If the population of the mental asylum in Darrang born ontside the district be excluded, the figures in columns 2 and 6 are reduced to Anri 
31 and those In columns 3 and 7 to 25 and 11 reepectiTely. 

ttBxclusion of lepers bom ontside the district but enumerated in the Sylhet leper asylnm redoces the figures in columns 26 and 30 to 77 and ift uid 
in columns 27 and 31 to 102 and 26. nose 

tFiffores for North Cachar for 1921 ve not aTail^e. 
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CHAF. X. — INFIRMITIES 


SDBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of each sex. 


insane. 


Age. 

Maib. 

Fesale. 

1921. 

m 


1891. 

1881* 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 1 

■ 

10 

11 

TOTAIL 

\10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

0—5 ... 

88 

82 

115 

138 

141 

105 

71 

204 

164 

217 

5—10 ... 

188 

375 

399 


283 

182 

447 

621 

498 

451 

10-15 . , 

576 

484 

836 

691 

677 

808 

650 

795 

700 

567 

15—20 

631 

685 

006 

645 

751 

808 

925 

1,077 

879 

1,002 

20—25 ... 

955 

1,016 

1,068 

835 


999 

995 

1,2.32 

918 

) 






^ 2,067 





f 1.769 

25-30 .. 

1,476 

1,518 

1,298 

1,289 

j 

lilOl 

1,248 

892 

1,138 

3 

30—35 ... 

1,379 

1,543 

1,636, 

1,533 

) 

1,255 

1,489 

1,436 

1,284 

■) 






Y 1,937 





> 1,603 

35—40 . 

1,081 

1,106 

1,021 

1,048 

) 

911 

980 

796 

896 

3 

40—45 , 

1,106 

1,005 

1,066 

lil92 

'i 

1,098 

964 

1.038 

1,012 







h 1,523 





>■ 1,603 

•15-50 . 

656 

609 

487 

027 

) 

686 

888 

417 

498 

3 

50—55 . 

691 

679 

641 

676 

•) 

761 

168 

643 

880 

■) 






5- 1)306 





Y 1,85S 

55-00 ... 

311 

223 

277 

2U1 

) 

232 

266 

213 

213 

) 

€0 and o\er 

659 

687 

473 

645 

1,416 

721 

721 

737 

918 

1,436 


deaf-mute. 


AGE. 

Male. 

Feuaas. 


1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891, 

1881. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891, 

m. 












1 

12 

13 

n 

15 

16 

17 

18 



21 

TOTAL 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

■ 

10,000 



10,000 

0 — 0 (,1 ... ... 

309 

603 

443 

805 

238 

370 

699 

499 

" 

931 

362 

5—10 .. 


1,624 

1,794 

2,136 

793 

1,576 

1,487 

1,8-14 

2.137 

756 

10—15 . . 

1,528 

1,672 

1,575 

1,629 

848 

1,524 

1,620 

1,600 

1,632 

820 

15—20 ... »i 

965 

1,158 

1,234 

1,118 

909 

1,059 

1.237 

1,307 

1,086 

1,066 

20—26 ... 

912 

1,082 

893 


■) 

966 

1,179 

1,182 

996 

■) 






V 1,361 





> 1,384 

25—30 ... 


1,114 

919 

764 

' 

805 

1.064 

792 

791 

) 

30—35 . 


831 

795 

738 

■) 

882 

841 

737 

776 

■) 






Y 1,830 





\ 1,502 

85—40 ... ... 

557 

615 

502 

626 

J 

499 

Ei07 

434 

481 


4<1— 45 ... 

606 

457 

524 

376 



467 

610 

400 







f 1,641 




1 1.395 

45—50... 

353 

247 

223 



319 

218 

190 

126 


.10—65 ... 

383 

260 

399 

321 


482 

231 

325 

245 

■) 

55—60 . . 

1S8 

83 

146 

119 

f 879 

202 

129 

'A8 

50 

> 1,193 

60 end ever 

717 

254 

653 

328 

1,5'Jl 

693 

321 

482 

— 

350 

1,523 
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CHAP.X — INPIRMITIES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Number afflicted per persons of each age period and number of females afflicted per 1,000 

males. 


Number afflicted per 100.000. 


x'lomoer oi lemaies amictea per 
1,000 males. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CASTE, TRIBE, BACB OB NATIONALITY, 

135. The statistics of caste or race hare been collected at every Indian census 
Nature and Scope of return. 1^72. Serious suggestions have bean made at 

•various times for the omission of the question from the 
schedules and for the suppression of the classification of the Hindu population into 
castes in the census tables and reports. A Resolution was put down to this effect 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly in 1920. The resolution emanated from Assam 
and was to have been moved by a member from the Surma Valley, but owing to 
absence of the member it was never moved. The chief grounds for the motion 
appear to have been that the returns serve no useful purpose on account of their 
inaccuracy and that Government should not assist in the perpetuation of the caste 
system and thereby encourage feuds between caste groups. A s imilar motion was 
put down in the Assam Legislatis^e Council in 1921, but was ruled out as the Local 
Government had no power to alter the census questions ; also it was too late. 

As to the first objection, we must admit to much inaccuray, due partly to real 
ignorance and confusion about the foreign castes of immigrants and partly to indigen- 
ous tribes’ and castes’ changing their names or taking names previously used by 
other castes, in order to advance their social position.* Although this la£ter tendency 
has certainly been more pronounced in Assam at this census than at previous ones, 
it is a habit of old standing in some parts of the province. In 1891, Mr. Herald, 
the Subdivisional Ofiicer of South Sylhet wrote, — “ The tendency is to write down 
a higher caste. This is by no means confined to the census. Registered deeds, 
land revenue receipts, etc , were produced showing that the claimants had been 

striving (successfully in many cases) to raise their caste ” It is not true, 

however, to say that the statistics are worthless, for caste is still the dominant factor 
in many problems of demographic importance in Hindu society over the greater 
part of India. Perhaps in this province the actual numbers in the Hindu castes 
are important in only a few cases, but a knowledge of races and tribes is essential 
for administrative purposes in addition to its academic interest. It must be remember- 
ed that the statistics obtained and tabulated are for casie, tribe, race or nationality, 
and not for caste alone. If we could have satisfactory definitions of ‘ Bengali ’ and 
* Assamese ’ as race terms, and if the races of immigrants to tea gardens could be 
determined easily, it would certainly be a matter of much less trouble to the census 
staff to record and tabulate only race statistics instead of caste for Hindus and 
Muhammadans, just as is done now for Animists, Buddhists and Christians. 

As to the second main objection, relating to caste feuds, it is wrong to say 
that the action of the Government by keeping the caste column in the census 
perpetuates the system and foments differences : the feuds arise from the action 
of the various castes themselves in cultivating the mistaken notion that the census 
can be used as a lever for raising their status. The census tries to record only 
facts as they are, and it is a principle that any man is at liberty to return the 
caste to which he believes he belongs. Therefore, after receipt of numerous petitions 
and counter-petitions, an order was passed by the Local Government that every 
person’s caste should be entered as he himself described it, provided a real caste name 
was given. This, of course, assumed that every man must be supposed to be telling 
what he believed to be the truth. In fact, the rank and file of castes who returned 
new names often probably believed that they were entitled to them ; whether their 
leaders and the Pandits or Gossains from whom decrees were obt.ained (generally 
by purchase) believed the same thing is not within my province to discuss. Certain 
it is that no amount of census figures, nothing but the verdict of society itself, can 
raise any caste or any individual in social status. No names of persons are kept 
on record from the census, and whatever social or religious differences existed before 
appear to exist in just the same measure after the adoption ' of a new caste-name ; 
if there is any change in status it is due to culture and wealth rather than to the 
alteration of name. 


• A discussion of the relation of the caste system to the four classes or Yamas of the Skaftrm and the fift h clan 
outside the pale will be found in Chapter XI of the India Census Bepoit, 191L 
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Hence no departure from the previous practice as to the collection of caste and 
race statistics was made by the Government of India at this census. But it has been 
decided that the subject should be treated more from a practical point, as an element 
of the population in its social and demographical aspect, than from the point of view 
of ethnography or origins. Adjudication on the validity of particular caste claims^ 
finds no place in the census report. 

A glossary and various notes on the distribution of caste were given in 1911. 
Questions of division into functional snb-castes and groups have been dealt with 
sufidciently in previous census reports — notably that of 1891, Caste or race in relation 
to age distribution, sex, marriage, literacy and infirmities at this census has been dealt 
with in the chapters on those subjects. W e are concerned now ndth the variations in 
numbers and the movements for change made in the decade by various castes and 
tribes. New information of ethnological interest has been added in the Appendices. 

136. I have pointed out in the last paragraph that the census record of caste is 
X.- . merelv an incident occurring in the coarse of the various 
accuracy. castc and social movements, and, that it is only the 

agitating castes themselves which seek in the record an adventitious aid not intended. 
This factor has been much more effective in vitiating the statistics of the present 
census than those of former ones, because tlie tendency to take naoies already in use 
by other castes has increased greatly, where before the usual practice was to adopt 
entirely new names. Different communities are not being fused by return of the 
same caste-name, but our statistics have been obscured by it in many cases. 

Naturally, there was a certain amount of fiiction in places where an enumerator 
of higher caste considered that persons of an aspiring caste had no right to the names 
they returned. This was partly surmounted by vints and supervision of higher oflBcials, 
but* it is probable that some enumerators disobeyed the Government order : in such 
cases we cannot say that the record is inaccurate, however,^ since the oltl (and perhaps 
truer) caste name was recorded. To avoid increasing this friction and also because 
the Government order as to record of every person’s caste rendered an index unne- 
cessary, it was decided not to issue any caste-index such as was used at the la.st census. 
The index of 1911 was used, where necessary, in the course of tabulation, but it was not 
used at enumeration. The mixture of figures is extensive for many of tlie indigenous 
castes and will be discussed in the next paragraph. 

For tea garden immigrants lists of castes were given in the Census Code and 
Supervisors’ Instructions, and these were used with whatever local supplements and 
orders the District Officers and Charge Superintendents of tea districts found it 


'arden record of caste and race is 
so, owing to the care taken 


more 


necessary to issue. On the whole, I think the tea 
at least as accurate as that of 1911, and probably 
by District and Subdivisional Officers and others in charge of the garden census. 
Certainly it is more accurate than the record of languages on tea gardens, 

A third source of inaccuracy is found in the tribal or race statistics where there 
have been conversions to Christianity. The instruction to the census staff was — 

‘ For Christians the race or tribe should be shown in colam n 8. Christian converts who do not 
recognise caste should be entered as Indian Christains.' 

Unfortunately the latter part of this was acted on in many cases of Christians of 
bill races, instead of only for those converts of the plains who bad no definite tribe. 
In some cases .comparison with language and birth-place entries has enabled us to 
place the Christians in their tribes {e.g., Khasis, Caros and Ao Nagas), but outside the 
well-defined hill races, such inferences from langauge would be dangerous. 


The chief statistics of caste are contained in Imperial Table 
tea gardens are in Provincial Table X. In order to reduce the 


XIII. Those for 
size of the Imperial 
Table, only castes with strength over one per mille of the provincial population have 
been shown, except in a few cases of hill tribes and others for which figures were 
needed for administrative reasons. Owing to a wrong interpretation of the instruct- 
ions, the Sylhet Central Office did not sort the bundles of Buddhist and minor religion 
slips for caste or tribe ; but this matters little as it has not caused ar^ indigenous 
caste of importance to disappear from the tables. 

The three Subsidiary Tables appended to this chapter show (I) castes classified 
accordieg to traditional occupation; (II) variation in castes since 1881 ; (III) varia- 
tion in certain indigenous castes and races of the Brahmaputra Valley referr^ to in 
paragraph 139 below. 





As to the first Subsidiary Table, I fear that not ffiuch reliance Can be placed on 
the classification. It is necessary to classify somehow, and this appears to be the 
naethod least likely to lead to friction among castes. The immediate motive of nearly 
all the caste movements is the getting of s6me name which will show the caste to he 
agricultural and avoid the supposed odium of occupations such as fishing or labouring. 
GPbus some persons whose old or real oecnpalion is something other than cultivation 
are now shown under cultivators, because they have returned a cultivating caste. 

137. Instead of tlse movement towards universal brotherhood advocated by 

reformers at various times* and reiterated recently by 
political leaders of the advanced school in India, we have 
to chronicle numerous separate movements started and 
continued by different castes for themselves and themselves alone. Being, as they 
generally are, efforts to raise their position by classes or groups who have had other 
classes on their backs for centuries, the movements are confined naturally to the castes 
concerned. Whether they are good or bad rrovements and whether the castes are 
entitled to the new names they have taken is not to he discussed here. I shall merely 
note the various agitations and their effects on the statistics. All alike are distin- 
guished by the mark of clannishness or what for want of a better term might be called 
clan-selfishness — none has any connection with the uplift of other castes or the 
advance of society in general. And it was noticeable that some of the leaders in 
special caste agitations were themselves either connected with some political party or 
had political ends in view. 

Representations were received sometimes from within the province, sometimes 
from without and sometimes from both. 

Excluding minor changes or errors in nomenclature, the following is a list of 
castes and groups affected either by their own or others’ agitation or changes of 
name : — 


Baniya. 

Grahabipra. 

Mabishva. 

Sudra. 

Barui. 

Kachari. 

MaH. 

Sunri. 

Bhuinmali. 

Kaibartta. 

Mech. 

Sut. 

Boria. 

Kaibartta Chasi. 

Kadiyal. 

Tambuli. 

Brahman. 

Kaibartta Jalia. 

Napit.<L 

Tanti. 

Brittial Baniya. 

Katani. 

Patni. 

Teli. 

Das. 

Kayastha. 

Raibansi. 

Vaisya. 

Dhoba. 

Koch. 

Saba. 

Vaisya Saha, 

Dom. 

Kshattriya. 

Sonwal. 

Yogi. 


Yogis' Brahman. 

It will be convenient to consider the movements in these castes as far as possible 
in alphabetical order ; this will also obviate any suggestion that we are attempting to 
classify by social precedence. In what follows, where castes are grouped or discussed 
together, it must not be presumed that there is necessarily any connection between 
them unless it is so stated. The number in brackets after each caste is the total 
strength in round thousands, where it has been tabulated. 

Baniya is usually regarded as a generic name of various trading castes, although 
it appears in the caste returns of other parts of India. The leaders of the Brittial 
Baniyas in Assam decided at this census to omit the prefix Brittial. This caused very 
little confusion with other castes, as there are only a few traders from vYestern India 
who return themselves as Banias in Assam. But the propaganda was not complete ; 
the community is one, but part returned the old name and part the new. The result 
was that each part fell below the standard strength of 1 per mille and neither appears 
in the main tables. The total strength is 9,174 (5,989 Brittials and 3,185 Baniyas) — 
a slight decrease since 1911. 

Bands (9) returned themselves as Kayasthas in very many cases, and their 
recorded numbers have therefore dropped from 1)5,000 to 9,000. 'there were sharp 
quarrels in some places over this claim. This movement is not a new one— see 1911 
report, page 128. 

Bhuinmalis (2) have nearly all adopted the designation of Mali, the tendency to 
which was noted in 1911. Hence the heavy fall in their numbers from 35,000. 

Borias are now only 1,400 against 22,000 at the last census. The reason for this 
is that they have preferred to give the name Sut, under w'hich over 21,000 have been 
tabulated. See note cm page 129 of the last report. 

*For a recent instance, see a speech of His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur at Hasik in 1920. He adyocated. 
the dissolution of castes and an equal start for all at birth. Speech reported in the Press, April 24th, 1920, 
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Brahmam (160) have increased by about 27 per cent. This is due in part 
probably to growth, but chieBy to the inclusion of more Barna Brahmans and 
Agradanis than in 1911. In particular a larsce accretion to the numbers seems to 
have come from the Mahants or priests of the Yogi (Jogi) community. These were 
chosen originally from within the caste, and used formerly to be returned with the 
Yogis, but at this census a section of them broke from their fellows and decided to 
return themselves as Brahmans. 

Dm (31) or Halwa Das did not appear as a caste or sub-caste name at the last 
census, owing to neglect of directions, as explained by Mr. McSwiney under 
Kaibartta on pages 131-132 of his report. The differences between the Actions 
of the Mahishyas in the Surma Valley appear to have been made up ; and the Bases 
have been classed under Mahishya in the tables, as the majority of those returning 
the name of Das for caste seem to have done so in disgust at the assumption of the 
name Mahishya by Patnis. One gentleman of position in the Sunamganj subdivision 
informed me that he was a Das and had no connection with the Mahishyas ; yet 
he had presided at a meeting of the local Mahishya Samiti held a few years 
before. Probably some Patnis also gave Das as their caste, but I do not think the 
number of these was great. 

Dhobas (33) or Dhobis have decreased slightly in the ten years. From the 
Surma Valley they submitted a petition stating that there is no such caste as Dhoba 
or Dhobi mentioned in the Shdslras and asking that ‘ Hindu ’ should be entered in 
the caste column of the schedule as Dhoba is merely a sect of Hindus. They asked 
also that the statement about their association with Chandals should be removed (see 
1911 Eeport page 130). An intermittent correspondence in the newspapers has be^ 
carried on, with the intention of showing that the Dhobi is as indispensable as certain 
othei' functionaries at Hindu festivals and that be has plenty of reason to have his 
untoucbability removed. 

Doms (25) have decreased from 31,000. This is because fewer of the indigenous 
Dorns now return themselves as such. They were formerly shown with Nadiyals and 
Patnis. At the last census, some entries were tested and it was found that over half 
the Dorns in Sibsagar and Lakbimpur were Assamese. Most of these, however, have 
now siven up Dom in favour of N^adiyal or Kaibartta as a caste name, and the Doms 
censused are nearly all foreigners ; the tea garden caste table shows that 20,000 out 
of the total of 25,000 were counted on gardens at this census, whereas only about half 
the 1911 total were garden coolies. 

Grahabipras or Ganaks (14) are only two-thirds of their previous number, 
owing to their returning themselves as Bralimans. This mov'ement is mucli stronger 
in the Brahmaputra Valley than in the Surma Valley. 

Kaaharis (207).— This tribe has followed different movements in different 
districts. The total number cf Kacbaris shown has decreased by 23,000. But this 
is not real. More than half the 28,000 in. Lakhimpur returned themselves by the 
sub-caste name of Sonwal. * In Goalpara, where there were no Kacbaris in 1911, 
we find now nearly 11,000 ; this corresponds with a decrease in .IVTeches. In 
Kamrup there has been a substantial increase in the tribal number ; this has been 
concurrent with a large number of conversions to Hinuuism, which in this case^has 
not induced abandonment of the old name. Nowgong and Darrang have slight 
decreases, which may be attributed to new names : hshattriyas appear increased in 
both districts, and in Darrang, some new converts to Hindmsm returned Mahalia* 
and a few Solanemia* as caste names. In Nowgong a section returned themselves • 
as Saktas in the caste as well as in the religion column. Sibsagar lost some Kacbaris 
by a transfer of territory to the Naga Hills. In North Cachar, practically all the 
Kacbaris returned themselves as Kshattriyas. They were at first entered properly 
as Kacbaris, with their language as Dimasa ; but afterwards the entries were scored 
out by the enumerators under the influence of a few literate men, and the language 
was entered either as Hairimbi or as Bengali, with the caste as Kshattriya. The 
Subdivisional Officer reports that the people themselves knew little and cared little 
about this movement. See also Chapter IX, paragraph 123. 

The decrease in number of Kacbaris is also due partly to conversion to Christian- 
ity ; Christians are not shown in our race or caste table and the numbers are not 
traceable as some were entered merely as Indian Christians, 


• Described in Assam Census Eeport, 1891, pages 227, 236, 236. 
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Kaibarttas (92) were shown in 19ir under three sub-heads : Kaibartta Chasi 
i^aibarta Jalia and simple Kaibartta. See also Assam Census Report of 1901, page 
132. The three groups have now been tabulated as entirely different castes, and the 
Mahisya caste has also been separated entirely. Those who returned themselves as 
Kaibartta only have increased more than fourfold from the 1911 total of 21,000. 
Some of this increase must be due to natuml growth, but the greater part represents 
Kadiyals and Dorns of the Brahmaputra Valley and Jalia Kaibarttas of Sylhet who 
have given up their old titles in favour of the simple Kaibartta. It was remarked in 
the 1911 report that, although the names Kewat and Kaibartta seemed to be inter- 
changeable in Kamrup, the Kewats were discarding the word Kaibartta because of 
its assumption by the Nadiyals ; this process seems to be complete now and we find 
that Kewats (100) have an increase such as might be expected by ordinary growth. 

Kaibartta Chasis (9) numberel 65,000 in 1911. The present -decrease is due to 
separate tabulation of the Mahisyas. 

Kaibartta Jalias (3). — The drop from 45,000 in 1911 comes from the return by 
this group and the Patnis either of plain Kaibartta or of Mahisya, which latter 
name they had not thought of assuming at former censuses. With the change of 
caste name has gone a movement to return their occupations as cultivation rather 
than fishing or boating and to give up in some cases the retail selling of fish even 
when they have not given up fishing. 

Katani is the name of the section of the Yogis living in the Brahmaputra 
Valley who were formerly supposed to be the only people who could or would rear the 
pot silkworm. They have been classed under Yogi, but I mention them here as a 
representation was received about their inclusion with the sub-sections known as 
Foliipohas and Thiyapotas. The objection was withdrawn by the maker and all these 
were included as Y ogis. There is a prejudice against rearing the pat silkworm as 
unclean, but recently eggs have been supplied by the Industries Department to some 
nou-Katanis, who have reared them successfully and so far have not been outcasted. 

Kayasthas (122). — From 82,000 the number of Kayasthas has grown to 122,000. 
A great part of this increase is due to Baruis using the name. Some other castes 
must also have returned Kayastha, but it is not possible to determine them, 

Koehes (229). — No special reports or representations were received about this 
caste or tribe. Their numbers have fluctuated since 1891, and this census .shows a 
decrease of about 11,000. This used to be the caste into which converts from 
Animism were received in the Brahmaputra Valley ; the pre.sent decrease, in face of 
large natural increases all over the valley, points to the disuse of this practice in some 
districts. Some of the new converts, instead of becoming Saru Koehes or Saranias, are 
keeping their old tribal names and some are describing themselves as Ksbattriyas. In 
Goalpara where the largest drop in Koehes occurs, and where there is also a great 
decrease in Kajbansis, there appear for the first time many thousands of Kacharis and 
Ksbattriyas. In Darrang the decrease is due to omission of Mahalias, whose figures 
were included with Koehes in 1911. 

Kshattriya (34)7). — Formerly the name of Kshattriya was practically synonymous 
with Manipuri in this province : outside .Manipur, and Cachar and Svlhet where there 
are old IManipuri settlements, only a few hundred Ksbattriyas used to be counted. In 
the last few years the claim to an ancestry with epic associations has been adopted 
or revived by leaders or outsiders for other tribes in process of conversion to Hinduism 
or already converted. The result is a very large increa-ie in the number of 
persons returning Kshattriya as their ciste. After deducting a genuine increase 
of 26,000 for Manipur, we have still abmt 70,000 Ksbattriyas above the total 
of the last census to account for. Goalpara has nearly 4:9,o5o, where there were 
none in 1911 : these are Rajbansis anl Koohes. Kamrup has 6,000, apparently 
people who were Koehes before. Nowgong, Dirrang and the Garo Hills show over 
1,000 Ksbattriyas each — probably -Kacharis or other Boio tribes. The rest are 
nearly all accountel for by the Kacharis of North Cachar : this movement I have 
described above under Kachari. 

Mahisyas (70) with Dases (31) belong to Bengal anl the Surma Valley. They 
obtained permission before the census of 1911 to be tibulvted as Mahisya by coste in 
place of their old name of Chasi Kaibartta, They quote Shastric authority and traco 
descent from the union of a Kshattriya father and Vaisya mother. The numbers 
tabulated for the caste have been swelled greatly, anl our statistics have been much 
confused by the return of the same caste name by the Patnis and Jalia Kaibarttas 
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The community has been distinguished for its loyalty to the established Governme^ 
and the leaders in the Surma Valley consider that their prestige has been impairedTty 
the intrusion into their caste of others with whom, it is said, they have no connection 
whatever. 

Mails (47) have increased by nearly 33,000. This is accounted for by an almost 
equal decrease of Bhuinmalis, who were also censused under Mali in 1881. They 
naturally prefer the latter name, as the Malis or Malakars of Bengal are included 
among the Nava-Sakha. 

Meches (81) in Assam are practically confined to Goalpara, where the number so 
returned has decreased hy about 6,000. The number of Animlst Meches is only 
about half that of 1911, while the number of Hindus is much the same. Some of 
the Hindus who wished to abandon the tribal name of Mech described themselves as 
Bara by caste and language and Brahma by religion. (See Chapter IV, paragraph 
64). These were identified hy putting Mech in brackets after Bara in the general 
schedules. The fact is that there has been a real increase in the tribe in Goalpara — 
the language returns show about 20,000 inoi’C speakers of the tribal language — but 
about ll,o5o have described themselves as Kacharis for the first time. There is also 
a number of Mech Christians. Some of the growth of the tribe is due to immigration 
from Jalpaiguri. 

Nadiyals (18) were 68,000 in the Brahmaputra Valley at last census. The 
difference has gone into Kaibartta (see above). A movement similar to that of the 
Jalia Kaibarttas of the other valley has been going on with the intention of improving 
their status ; and the local newspapers have been invoked. Considerable efforts have 
been made by the caste to stop selling fish, at any rate in public markets, and to stop 
the going of their women-folk to bazars. 

O O 

yopits (33) have lost about 4,000. Most of this was in Sylhet, where it appears 
they suffered privation with the rest of the population. From Goalpara Napits a 
petition was submitted asking that they should be called Chandravaidyas and protest- 
ing against being classed with the Kalitas — see remark under Napit on page 135 of 
the 1911 report. 

Tatnis (44). — These were 111,000 at last census. As explained above, a strong 
movement was started, and decrees of Pandits were obtained, to allow the Patnis to 
use Mahisya as their caste-name. It was suggested by one of the leaders in the 
movement (himself a Brahman) that a caste which was so looked down on could not 
hope to improve its status without getting a better name; but it is not clear why 
they could not find a name unappropriated by others. It seems from the reports and 
figures that some Patnis also returned themselves as Sudra. They have not given up 
fishing and boat-plying entirely, but many returned their occupation as cultivation. 

Rojhansis (92) appear decreased by about 30 per cent., owing to the use of the 
caste name Kshattriya in Goalpara. The movement did not affect tlie other districts 
of the Brahmaputra Valley, where the Rajb.ansis, though few, show increases over the 
1911 numbers. In Goalpara there was a split in the caste. Only those striving for 
higher social and religious status, and reforming their manners and rites according to a 
strict interpretation of the Shdstras have taken the caste name Kshattriya (and with 
it the sacred thread). 

Saha ( 16) includes Sahas, Sunris, Saus and Vaisya Sahas, but not those wlio 
returned themselves as Vaisya only. The group has decreased by some 7,000, owing 
to the movement ofthe Sylhet members of the caste to use Das as their surname and 
Vaisya as their caste name. In other districts the caste has increased in numbers, 
and in the w’hole province if Vaisyas and Sahas be added we find an increase of about 
16 per cent., so that this class of traders is evidently flourishing. A printed applica- 
tion was received from a learned Vakil of Calcutta on behalf of the Shoundika com- 
munity, asking that all Sunris, Sahas, Kalwars, Saus, etc., should be placed under the 
class Kshattriya, and sept ‘ Shoundika Ognikul .Hoihoyo-Wongshiyo. ’ Perhaps it is 
only the system of transliteration that gives its kakophony to this title ; fortunately 
our Kshattriya statistics were not further confused by this addition in Assam, as the 
community here preferred to retain its Vaisya connection and none are reported to 
have returned Kshattriya as their caste. 

Sonwal (16) was the sub-caste name returned by many of the Hindu Kacharis 
of Lakhimpur and Sadiya and a very few of Darrang. The name did not appear at 
the last censusT or if it was given at all, the members were tabulated under Kachari. 
They, were gold- washers under the Atom Bajas. 
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Sudrcts (166) nearly all belong to Sylhet. In 1911 less than 119,000 were 
censused. The large increase is due apparently to many Patnis, Jalia Kaibarttas 
and others having assumed the name. 

Sunris are few and have been classed under Saha. There were less than 3,000 
at the last census. 

Suf (21) is the name taken by the Borias. See Boria above. 

Tambulis are too few to appear separately in the tables in this province. In 
1911 there were only 73. A petition was received from Bihar, asking for them to be 
classed as Nagbansi Kshattriyas. 

Tantis (70). — The number has nearly doubled in the" decade. This is due to 
increase in Tanii coolies on tea gardens, and probably also to the more accurate 
tabulation of the sub-caste Jugi of these immigrant Tantis of Bengal and Bihar. 

Telis (39) have increased in number very slightly, as they belong mainly to Sylhet 
and suffered from the general depression there. They petitioned to be entered as 
Vaisya Till. They are of course Hindus, but were tabulated as Animists by a misprint 
in 1911. 

(25) besides being the name of one of Manu’s classes, is also that of an 
indigenous cultivating caste of Kamiup. The provincial number has increased more 
than sixfold, mainly on account of the movement of the Sahas or Vaisya Sahas in the 
Suima Valley. I am 'at a loss to account for the very large increase in Kamrup from 
3,C 00 to nearly 12,000, since the number of Sahas has also increased there, and the 
natural gicwth of population in the district has heen only o‘7 per cent. 

Yogis (161) were tabulated at the last census as Jogi (Jugi), and their numbers 
have fallen by nearly 8,000. The chief reason of the decline appears to have been 
the separation of many of their priests, who were formerly tabulated under the 
general caste name. The leaders of this caste have been making great efforts to rise 
in the social sjale, and from the heginning of the census operations have made applica- 
tions about the spelling of their caste name and the use of Nath and Devanath as 
titles for their men, and Devi for their women, although the enumerators and the 
public were assured that names of individuals were of no value in the census record 
save for the temporary purpose of identification of entries before tabulation, naany 
protests were made by members of the higher castes, especially against the use of 
the title Devi. As noted by Kisley as long ago as 1891, no intelligible reason can be 
given for the treatment to which the caste is subjected by other Hindus.* The 
discarding of widow remarriage and alteration of certain of their marriage customs 
are among the methods adopted by the caste in the effort to improve its position. 
They have been at great pains to emphasise their ascetic origin, for which the 
spelling Yogi instead of Jogi or Jugi has been adopted. Their leaders have also 
taken exception to the description of the courtship or marriage negotiations noted in 
the Assam Census Beport of 1911, paragraph 80 ; although the outsider may find in 
it a rather interesting and charming ceremony, it is felt to be a cause of ridicule by 
educated members of the caste, who deny the practice. Another point of objection 
was the inclusion in former years of the Sapmelas or snakecharmers and Duliyas or 
palki-bearers as Jogis in C pper Assam. 

Yogis’ Brahmans at previous censuses were entered under the general caste name 
of Jogi (Jugi), but they, or a section of them, have recently claimed a different origin 
and have returned themselves as Brahmans ; they have also assumed the Brahman 
titles of Sarma and Chakravartti in place of their old names of Nath or Mahanta. 
Some 70 in Lakhimpur have been recorded as Yogis’ Brahmans. As far back as 1891, 
however, the Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet reported that Mali- and Jugi-Brahmans 
in many cases omitted the Mali or Jugi prefix and entered themselves as Brahmans 
only.t 

Of ether indigenous Hindu and Animist castes of the plains there is little of 
change or cf special value to be noted. Most have varied their numbers according to 
the tendency of the localities where they predominate. The Sirus (16), who are 
potters in the Brahmaputra Valley, lost somewhat in numbers, chiefly in Nowgong ; 
there is at the same time a remarkable increase of Namasudras from 77 to 1,365 in 
Nowgong. Part of this may be due to immigration, but it seems that some Hiras must 


• The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, paw 359. 
t Assam Censns Eeport, 1891, Appendix A, ii. 
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hare returned Namasudra as their caste, although no report was received of such a 
movement. (For connection of the two castes, see last Report, Hira, page 131). 
The Mataks and Horans, who numbered over 10,000 in 1911, have disappeared owing 
to return of various other and more correct caste-names {see pages 134-135 of the 1911 
Report). 

Two great race-castes of the Brahmaputra Valley, Ahoms and Chutiyas, both 
show steady increases. The Rabhas have decreased somewhat ; this is probably owing 
to return of different names, since the loss is mainly among Hindu Rabhas, and we 
know that conversion to Hinduism has been going on. 

The Tiparas of the Surma Valley have dropped in numbers from 10.000 to 5,000 ; 
numbers of them have gone across the border into Tripura State after the prohibition 
of jhuming in Sylhet. 

138. Although there is a general agreement among the Musalmans of Assam 

that they have no caste, it has been the custom in the 
past to classify them in the usual groups or families such 
as Salad, Mogul, Pathan, Sheikh, and in the functional sections Mahimal, Jolaha, 
etc. 

There are only a few thousands of Saiads and of the Upper India race-groups. 

The great majority of ordinary Muhammadan cultivators 
is always returned as Sheikh, which title, however respect- 
able its original meaning, has now • come to denote any 
Musalman not belonging to one of the other special 
classes. The marginally-noted groups were affected by 
social movements among the Muhammadans. 


Muhammadans. 


Jolaha. 

Mahimal. 

Moria. 

(Musalman unspecified) 
Nagarchl. 

Sheikh. 


or Muhammadan weavers in many cavses asked to be entered as Sheikh. 
Their number was over 7,000 in 1911 but is now too small to appear in the tables. 

Mahimals (22) have fallen to about 30 per cent, of their last census total. Their 
profession is fishing, but they have considered it more respectable to return the title 
of Sheikh than their traditional ‘ Mahi, ’ even when they have not given up fishing 
or boat-plying. 

Monas, according to Ahom history, are the descendants of Muhammadan pri- 
soners captured at the defeat of Turbuk in 1510 A. 0, They number only one or 
two thousands and have not been shown in our tables. In Sadiya they asked to be 
returned as Morangia, but this was disallowed as not being a proper caste or race 
entry. They are the brass workers of Upper Assam, but their industry was killed 
owing to stoppage of supply of raw material (imported brass sheets) during the war; 
and many of them took to agriculture. 

M u sal mcai, unspecified (76).— The increase of this group from 300 in 1911 to 
76,000 at this census arises from two causes. The first and the chief cause among 
Assamese Muhammadans has been the growing objection to admit the existence of 
any institution resembling the Hindu caste-system. When questioned as to their 
caste, race or tribe many answered eithe’- ‘ none ’ or ‘ Musalman and wo had no 
alternative but to tabulate them as ‘ unspecified. ’ The second reason for increase in 
the group was the abandonment by many of their title of Sheikh as a protest against 
its assumption by Mahimals, Nagarchis and Jolahas. ^ 


JS'agarchis, iMuhammadan drummers, numbered only 3,500 in 1911, and even 
less were returned at this census, as many called themselves Sheikhs. 

Sheikhs (2,066) have increased by well over a quarter of a million in the 
decade. The causes are (1) natural growth of the old population : it should be noted 
that the Sylhet Muhammadans, mainly Sheikhs, have increased while their Hindu 
brothers of the district have stood still ; (2) immigration to the Brahmaputra Valiev 
from Eastern Bengal ; (3) adoption of Sheikh as a name by Mahimals and others 
who did not claim it before. 

Most of the Manipuri Musalmans returned themselves as Sheikh and not as 
Manipuri by race. They have shared in the general pro.sperity of the Manipur Valiev 
and their number in the State is now 16,500 against 13,500 ten years ago. There 
are some Musalmans among the Manipuris settled in Cachar and Sylhet. These also 
were entered as Sheikhs and we have no separate record of their number • in 1891 
over 7,000 Manipuri Musalmans were recorded in the Surma Valley. 

The other functional groups of Muhammadans such as Hajjam, Dhuniya L al- 
begi, were too small in number for separate record at this census. ^ 
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139. In Subsidiary Table III are shown the variations of certain indigenous 
The Assamese. castes and races of the five upper districts of the Brah- 

, , ,, maputra Valley. These are nearly the same castes as 

those shown by Mr. AUen in 1901 and Mr. McSwiney in 1911 for estimation of the 
rise or decline in the number of the Assamese people ;* but 1 have had to omit some 
, minor castes for which we have no separate figures, and also one or two castes such 
as the Yogis (Jogisj and the Baniyas whose figures hare been obscured by other 
causes. 


Statistics of the same castes are shown for the two last census years, and as most of 
the different members affected by the movements have been included, we can use the 
figures for the purpose of rough comparison. As there is no clear definition of the 
Assamese as a race or people we can do no better thru to adopt this method of taking 
a group of typical castes and tribes and assuming, as was done in 1901 and 191Y 
that what holds good for these in the five main Assamese districts holds good for all. 
The numbers dealt with form about 53 per cent, of the whole population of the 
area. 

The statement in the margin shows the 
variations for the last 3 censuses. The 
actual proportion of Assamese is of course 
kept down by the large number of immi- 
grants. The figures certainly show that 
the Assamese are not dying out. The 
percentage increases in 1921 would be 
somewhat greater and the Darrang deficit 
would become an excess if we included 
persons who returned their castes as Ksbat- 
triya and some others which it is impossi- 
ble to isolate. The 1901 decreases were 
due to effects of Kala azar and the 1897 
earthquake, and the large increases of 1911 
to recovery after those calamities. At this census the increase of the Assamese is 
not as high as the natural increase in the whole valley (8‘3 per cent.). This may be 
attributed partly to greater fecundity of the immigrant population, including those 
settled in villages. But it is also due to omission of some sections of castes, as ex- 
plained above, and to exclusion of the two Frontier Tracts. Some of the people now 
in Sadiya and Balipara were included in the Darrang and Lakhimpur calculations 
in previom years, but as new areas are also dealt with in these frontier tracts, the 
statistics would have been loaded unfairly in favour of the increase factor by their 
inclusion. 


Assamese cartes and races. 


District. 

Variation per cent. 

■ 

1891-1901, 

.1 1901-1911. 

1 

1911-1921. 

Kamrup 

— 0-3 

+ l!-4 

+ 30 

Darrang 

—5-9 

—02 

—0-8 

Nowgong 

—315 

+ 14-7 

+ 81 

Slb'sagar 

+ 8-6 

+ 12-3 

+ 78 1 

Lakhimpur 

+ 10-7 

+ 17 5 

+ 6*4 j 

1 

Total 

— 

+ 111 

+ 50 


140. It is not permissible to dilate at length on the characteristics, customs and 
Hill and frontier races. Origins of our hill tribes, since it has been ruled that 

ethnological studies are not to form any prominent fea- 
ture of the present census. Moreover, we have in Assam a series of monographs 
(published under Government instructions) which are likely to stand for many years 

as authorises on their subjects. The series has received 
several additions in the last ten years. I give in the 
margin a list of the volumes in order of their dates of 
appearance. Notes on other tribes such as the Lalungs 
and Rabhas will be found in previous census reports ; 
iu particular, the 1891 report contains a store of informa- 
tion on various tribes and sub-tribes ',vhos6 numbers in the 
province are too small to allow of separate notes in every report. 


The Melthels. 

„ M Heirs. 

„ Caros. 

„ Naga Tribes of Manipur. 
,, Kacharis. 

, Lushel Kukl Clans. 

„ Khasis, 

„ Angaml Nagas. 

„ Serna) Nagas. 

„ Lhota Nagas. 


As a rule the tribes live in well-definei areas, and changes in their numbers, 
languages and conditions of life or habits revealed by the census have beeu discussed 
iu dealinf' with those areas in Chapter I or under the special subjects concerned in 
the other^ chapters of this report. Movements among the Kacharis have been 
referred to in paragraph 137 above. 


A representation was received from the head of the Diengdoh clan asking for 
the inclusion of all Synteugs, Lyengams, Bhois, etc., in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills as 
Khasis. This was receive! too late for any action to be taken, Syutengs and Wars 
have beeu shown separately and the others have not, as their numbers are small. 


• See paragraph 31 of Assam Censvs Report, 1911, 
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At the instance of Mr. Hutton, Honorary Director of Ethnography in Assam, 
certain information was collected at the census time about tribes of which we liave 
little of recent date on record. Summaries of the notes which Various officers were 
kind enough to prepare on the Khamtis, Singphos, Abors, Miris, Mishmis, Akas and 
Daflas are printed at the end of this report as Appendix B. Some extracts from a 
paper by Mr. Hutton himself on the connection of ditferent Naga tribes, their origin < 
and certain of their customs, are aliO added in Appendix C, with a note on the 
disposal of the dead in Appendix D. 

141. The principal costes and races found on tea gardens are tabulated in Pro- 
vincial Table X. Those supplying 
over 10,000 are noted in the mar- 
gin, uith the numbers actually 
enumerated on the gardens shown 
in round thousands, for 1911 and 
1921, The large increases of 
Mundas and Tantis are noticeable. 
These and other figures of castes 
not shown indicate the predomi- 
nance in the decade of Chota 
Nagpur, Bihar and Orissa as 
recruiting grounds for garden 
labourers. 


Caste on tea gardens. 


Hindus and Animists [OOO’s omitted.] 


Caste. 

1921. 

1911. 

Caste. 

1921. 

1911. 

Ahir ... 

5 

11 

Kurmi 

14 

12 

Bauri ... 

34 

36 

Munda ■ ... 

76 

53 

Bhar ... 

6 

lO 

Musahar 

7, 

lO 

Bhuiya 

38 

44 

Oraon 

191 

12 

Bhumij 

30 

25 

Oriya 

11 

4 

Chamar 

37 

37 

1 unspecified). 



Dom ... 

20 

15 

Pan 

23 

25 

Ghasi 

17 

11 

Santal 

38 

32 

Coala ... 

22 

16 

Tanti... 

60 

31 

Gond ... 

3J 

35 

Turl ... 

12 

13 

Kamar 

30 

24 





The Bhuiya, Bhumij, Dom, Ghasi, Gond, Kamar, Munda, Oraon, and Tanti 
castes are found mostly in the Brahmaputra Valley ; the Ahirs, Bhars, Chamars and 
Musahars iu the Surma Valley. The other castes in the list are more evenly 
distributed in the two valleys. 

Musalmans form only 2 per cent, of the tea garden population and many of these 
are not recruited coolies but contract workers living in Assam districts. Most of them 
returned themselves as Sheikhs, some merely as Musalmans. 

148. The statistics of Europeans and Anglo-Indians by age and sex are given in 
Europeans and Angioundians. Imperial Table XVI. The numbers for the province as 

a whole have changed little since the last census, although 
in individual districts there are variations. Adding the few Armenians to ‘ European 
and Allied Eaoes ’ we have now a total for this category of 2,768 ; in 1911 the number 
was 2,730. The Anglo-Indians have increased on.’y from 475 to 491 in the ten yeara^ 


There is doubtless some inaccurary in the returns. As always a certain number 
of Anglo-Indians arc prone to describe themselves by the race of one of their European 
progenitors, more or less remote, and some illegitimate children of European fathers 
probably go down under the caste or i*acc names of their mothers. We have no means 
of estimating such inaccuracies. But the domiciled community problem is not 
important in Assam. The Europeans are all Government officials, tea planters, 
missionaries or persons engaged in commerce and industry. The Anglo-Indians also 
are engaged generally iu Government or companies’ service or on the railways ; and 
we have no submerged portion of the community such as is found in the great 
cities. 


The following table shows the distribution in districts : 


Districts containing Europeans and Anglo-Indians numbering-^ 


Below 20. 

20-50. j 

100—300 

300—500. j 

600—700. 

Balipara 

Manipur 

Nowgong 

Cachar 

Lakhimpur. 

Garo Hills 

j 

Naga Bills 

Sadiya 

Kamrap 

Sylhet 

Xhasi and Jaintia 
Hills. 


Lushai Hills 

Darrang 

Sibsag^r 



Goalpara 

1 





There is nothing special to be noted in the age .figures in the Table. The age 
groups have been designed for both sections to give certain information required by 
the Military Department ; while for Anglo-Indians the groups adopted for the general 
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population have also been shown, in accordanco with the wish of the Sanitary Depart- 
ment. As might be expected for persons who are for the most part but sojourners in 
the land, the European males number double of the females, and children are few 
compared with the adults, because they are seat to Europe or to other parts of India 
for education. With Anglo-Indians the proportions of the sexes approach more 
• closely and children are in reasonable numbers. The total numbers are too small 
however, for any deductions to be made as to variation in age distribution and as to 
fertility. 

143. I have received communications from several correspondents as to the 
, .... trend of the caste svstem and the influence on it of 

Changes in social structure. , , t. mi‘ -i -i-.n 

modern thought. The general conclusion is that culture 
and wealth are the only ladders by which the castes on the ground floor may hope to 
climb to an upper stirey ; and when they have climbed they do not attain to religions 
equality or to commensality. Their promotion is restricted to their being aliowel to 
sit down in presence of the exalted ones and to converse with them. This of course 
applies also to members of other religions when mixing with Hindus. The difference 
is that the Muhammadan or Christian will be at ease an i will behave and be treated 
as an equal in conversation with his Hindu friends ; while the Hindu of loner caste, 
even when highly educated, will still he in a subconscious state of sitting on the edge 
of the chair in presence of a man of higher caste. 

Signs of change in the practices of endogamy, exogamy, and hypergamy can hardly 
be noticed among the Hindu castes, aud ouly isolated cases of departure from previous 
practice have been brought to notice. A writer has stated that caste tribunals in 
India are losing their value, and that their edicts of excommunication are treated 
with contempt in some castes, the excommunicated persons aud their friends forming 
a separate sub-section.* 

The criticism ;hardly applies to Assam as yet. In some places the power of 
excommunication asSa weapon has been demonstrated and revived by the non-co-opera- 
tion movement as a punishment not for breaking caste laws, but for disagreement 
from the political views of a majority or of a dominant and clamant minority. 

No tendency to the formation of new castes by separation of functional 
sub*castes is visible. Rather is there a general tightening up of the caste bond within 
the ranks of each of the lower-placed castes, manifesting itself in the adoption of new 
names and a general desire to appear as cultivators rather than as followers of any 
of the other traditional pursuits. These remarks, of course, do not apply to the 
unorthodox and the more unselfish of the educated classes. 

Among Animist tribes conversion to Hinduism as in previous years results in the 
giving up of some old practices and the retaining of others. Kacliaris who enlist in . 
the Assam llifles or Armed Ptcserve Police naturally find it improves their status 
with their fellow sepoys — largely Gurkhas-r-to he Hindus. They often abandon old 
practices such as the eating of pig’s flesh and drinking of beer, but not others. 

The effect of conversions to Christianity has been, in some cases, to react on the 
polity as well on the individual. And this reaction is not always for the better. For 
instance among the Ao Nagas, where the education of girls is carried on by the 
American Baptist Mission, the conservative members of the tribe complain that an 
educated girl will not work in the fields and tha‘ consequent idling in the village has 
increased immorality. Again, Mr. Mills, Subdivisioaal Officer of Mokokchung, reports 
that the Mission teachings tend to undermine the structure of the tribe. Each Ao 
villao’e is governed by a council of elders, some of whose functions are religious, and 
Christians often refuse to serve on the councils. In time the tribe may thus be left 
without a proper social organization. 

Among the Sernas other causes are tending against the cohesion of the village and 
the authority of the chief. These causes are the cessation of warfare and the annex- 
ation of a large area since the last census; The former cause detracts from the chiefs’ 
authority, which was formerly necessary fpr purposes of defence. The latter cause 
limits the opportunities of chiefs’ sons to migrate and found separate villages, and thus 
leads to intrigues among the brothers and consequent dissolution of authority. 


* M. Subraya kamath— The Census of India, 1914, 138. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 

Castes classified according to their traditional occupation. 



Strength 



Occupation and caste. 

(OOo's 

omitted). 

} Occupation and caste. 

1 

1 

2 

1 


ASSAM TOTAL POPTJLATlOy ... 

7,990 

8. Babds and Astbologebs 

\ 

3 


1,000 

Grahabipra 

T.' Laxd-holdebs 

1 34 



Eajput ... ... ... 




43 

9- Weitehs 

7 

2. Cultivators (lycLUDiNG gsowebs of 

1,382 

Kayastha 

1 

SPECIAL PliODUCTS). 

1729 



216 

10. Musicians, Singees, Pancibs, Mimes 


Ahom 

AND JUOGLIES— ALL CASTES. 


Bhuiva 

51 


Chutna 

96 

11- Tbadebs and Pedlaes ... ... 


Gliasi 

21 


Gond 

52 ■ 

Vaisya Shaba 


Kalita 

2.35 

Taisya 


Kewat 

100 


Koch 

229 

12. Babbees 


K'nmi ... ... ... 

28 

Napit 

j 

jVlahisya 

70 



13. Washebmen 


Mahisya Pas 

31 

Dhoha 

} 

Mali OP llalakar 

47 



Eajbansi 

92 

14. WsAVEBs, Cardebs and Dtbbs 


!Sut . . 

21 


Others 

90 

Pan or Panika 


3- Laeoubees 

64 

Tanti ... 



81 

Yogi ... :: 


Baiiri ... ... ... 

45 

15- Cabpentbbs ... 


Others 

19 

Sutradhar ... ... ’ 

1 

4. I’OEEST A!fD Hill Teibes ... 

1,978 

16. Potters 



24r6 



Bhninij 

47 

Kiimhar ... , 


Garo ... ... ... 

162 

Others (Hira) 


Kachari ... 

307 


Khasi ... ... ... 

124 

17- Place smiths 


Kihattriya ... ... ... 

847 



Koki ... ... ... 

73 

Kamar 


Lalung ... ... ... 

Loi ... 

41 

23 

Others (Lohar) 


Lushai 

Mech 

61 

80 

18. CoNFECTIONEBS AND 6 bAIN PaECHEBS 


Mikir 

112 

19. Oil pressebs 

7 

Miri 

69 

Teli or Tili 

( 

Mimda 

128 

J 

Kaga 

221 

20. LeATHEB tVOBXEBS 


Oraon 

42 


P.ahha 

70 

Chainar 


Ijantal 

84 

Wuchi 


Synteng 

33 



Others 

54 

21. Basket-makees and mat-maeeri ... 


5. Gbaziebs axd PAiBTitEir 

1 68 



Goula ... 

Dom 



7-2 

Turi 


6. FisnEBMEN AND Boatmen 


22. Eaeth, salt, etc., wobkees and 


300 

quabeiebs — All castes. 


Kaihai-tta 

450 

23. DoMEiTlC SEBTANTS 


92 

Sudra 

j 

Nadijal 

18 



Namasudra ... 

167 

24. SwEBPEBS ... ... 

7 

Pafni 

45 

Bhuinmali ... 


Mahiinal 

23 

25. Othees 


Others 

16 



7. Peiests AST) Devotees ... 

169 

Indian Christian 



21T 

Sheik .. 

Minor and unclassified castes 


Brahinan 

160 


Others ... ... 

9 

i 



The figiues itoUcised beJow Jhe gtoup tottls show tie proportion per miUe of the total populatiou repiejeijted by the group 


Strecpth 

{'•OO’s 

omitted). 


14 

17 


122 

15-2 

IG 

20 

71 

88 

43 

25 


33 

41 
33 

42 
207 
334 

29 

77 

HJI 


20 

25 

41 

5$ 

30 

14 

61 

77 

47 

14 

8 

10 


40 

50 

72 

SO 


52 

20 


42 

5-2 


25 

17 

14 


18 

166 

208 

2 

OS 

2,920 

36i5 

129 

2,066 

725 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Variation in caste, tribe, etc., since 1S81. 


Caste, tribe or race. 

Persons (OOO's omitted). 

Percentage of variation (increase +, decrease 

-)• 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

l&Sl. 

1911-1921. 

1801-1911. 

1891-1301. 

1881 1891. 

Percentage of 
net variation, 
iSSl-1921. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

0 

7 

! B 

1 

9 

10 

11 

Aliom 

216 

197 

178 

154 

179 

+9-3 

+ 10-9 

+ 15-9 

— Ill 

+20-1 

Bauri 

45 

44 

42 

32 

10 

+2-9 

+3-5 

+ 33-1 

+2-24-3 

+ 356 1 

Bhuiya ... 

51 

67 

50 

32 

5 

—18-5 

+34-7 

+5.3-8 

+ .516-8 

+ 941-7 

Bhu'iiij .. 

47 

39 

34 

21 

25 

+ 21-4 

■ +1-2-9 

+ 66-0 

—18 9 

+81-1 

Brahman 

160 

131 

109 

97 

119 

+216 

+200 

+ 1-2-8 

-18 5 

+31-1 

Chamir ... 

52 

64 

44 

18 

1 

—3 4 

+ 24-2 

+ 141-3 

+ 1,996-0 

+ 6,011-7 

CLutiya 

96 

89 

86 

88 

60 

+31 

+ 31 

—1-7 

+45-6 

+ 59 4 

Dl.oba 

33 

34 

34 

38 

35 

—11 

+0-7 

— 115 

+ 7-9 

-50 

Dom 

25 

30 

V 

'de jVal 

iyal 

—16 7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Garo 

102 

144 

128 

120 

112 

+ 122 

+ 12-7 

+6-9 

+ 68 

+ 114 

Ghasi 

21 

15 

13 

9 

... 

+419 

“h 

+38-7 


... 

Goala 

58 

42 

38 

31 

13 

+36 6 

+10-3 

+23-1 

+ 138 8 

+313'3 

GonJ 

52 

52 

4 

4 

... 

+0-6 

+1,055-3 

+24 2 

... 


Grahabipra (Ganak) ... 

14 

21 

21 

24 

24 

—35-4 

+4-6 

— 13--5 

—0-7 

—4-2 0 

Indian Christiaa 

129 

64 

34 

15 

5 

+ 101-9 

+900 

+127-7 

+ 170-2 

+2,2&9'5 

Eachni... 

223 

230 

240 

243 

286 

-31 

-41 

-1*4 

-15-0 

-22-1 

Kaii'artta 

92 

21 

85 

67 

37 

+3.'t9-7 

—75-4 

+25-7 

+81-1 

+146 6 

Ealita 

235 

222 

203 

223 

254 

+5-8 

+9-3 

-8 8 

- 1-2-3 

-7-3 

Eamar ... 

47 

43 

34 

30 

12 

+9-6 

+28-3 

+13-8 

+ iTiL* 1 

-i" 305*5 

Eayastha ... 

122 

82 

87 

92 

186 

-J- 18'5 

— 5'7 

—59 

-60 3 

-34 4 

Kewat ... 

100 

95 

64 

91 

104 

+5-6 

+47-7 

—29-6 

—12-6 

-4-1 

Ehasi 

124 

121 

112 

120 

107 

+2-6 

+ 8-3 

-7-3 

+r2i 

+ lo-i 

Koch 

22'J 

242 

223 

261 

250 

— 5o 

+8-5 

—14-4 

+ 1-3 

—8-3 

Eshattriya 

317 

251 

231 

72 

40 

+38-3 

+8-6 

+ 332 3 

+ 76-9 

+757-0 

Kuki 

73 

77 

56 

19 

11 

-6-0 

+ 38-3 

+ 197-1 

+73-8 

+571-1 

Kamhar .. 

30 

28 

27 

25 

18 

“|~b‘5 


+ 5-3 

+ 11-0 


Eurnii ... 

2S 

25 

21 

13 

13 

+ 141 

+ 17-9 

+65-3 

+0-4 

+ 123 3 

Lalnng ... 

41 

39 

36 

53 

48 

+4-6 

+ 10-4 

—32-3 

+ 10-0 

-13-0 

Loi 

23 

18 

4 

... 


+26-6 

+402-3 

... 

... 

... 

Lushai ... 

61 

80 

73 



—240 

+3-5 

+ 30,4112 

... 


.Mahimal .. 

22 

77 

37 

58 

... 

—71-0 

+ 111-7 

—371 

... 


Mahishya 

70 

... 

... 

... 



... 



... 

,, Das 

31 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

' 



Malakar (Mali) 

47 

14 

8 

1 

49 

+227-4 

+80-9 

+616 7 

—97-8 

-4-3 

Mecb 

.81 

95 

75 

70 

58 

—14-8 

+26-3 

+6-7 

+21-3 

+39-2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11— concluded. 


T ariation in caste, tribe, etc., since 1881 — cDncluded. 


Caste, tribe or 

race. 

Persons (000 *b omitted). 

Percentage of vari&tion (increase decrease 


1021. 

1511. 

1901. 

1S91. 

1S81. 

1911-1921. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1^81-1891. 

Percentg* of 
net Tar.ati'jn, 

1 

2 

! ' 

4 

i ® 

1 6 

i 

7 

5 

9 

10 

11 

Mikir ... 


112 

105 

87 

95 

j 

78 

+6-2 

+20-3 

—7-9 

+21-9 

+ 43-5 

Miri 


69 

58 

47 

37 

26 

+ 18-9 

+23-7 

+248 

+46-0 

+168-1 

Muchi 


20 

14 

14 

10 

13 

+43-6 

-1-5 

+34-7 

-18-9 

+5-1-S 

Manda 


128 

91 

81 

46 

16 

+4C-2 

+131 

+74-5 

+149-2 

+700-8 

Nadiya! 


18 

68 

•) 


c 

' —731 









[l95 

205 

128^ 


f +7-8 

—4-9 

-1-4 

—65-7 

Dorn 


25 

30 

) 


( 

—167 

3 




Kaga 


221 

220 

162 

102 

105 

+•03 

+ 35-9 

+58-6 

—2-6 

+ 110-8 

Kamasudra 


167 

173 

170 

181 

174 

-3-6 

+ 1-9 

-6-1 

+4 0 

—4-0 

Napit 


33 

37 

32 

33 

31 

— Ill 

+ 14-1 

-2-1 

+5-6 

+4-9 

Oraoa 


42 

29 

24 

18 

... 

+47-7 

+ 19-8 

+34-6 

... 

• •• 

Pan (Panika) 


29 

18 

8 

20 

... 

+60-4 

+128-4 

—60-9 

... 

• .» 

Patui 


45 

111 

... 

... 

80 

— 69-4 

... 

... 


— 43- 

Eabka 


70 

79 

74 

76 

56 

—10-8 

+ 6-2 

-2-2 

+28-8 

+ 24*8 

Eajlansi 


92 

133 

120 

124 

106 

—31-2 

+10-8 

—2-9 

+ 16-3 

-13-9 

Eajpiit 


31 

27 

22 

8 

11 

-|-25*3 

+25'5 

+]7r6 

-24-3 

+223-4 

Santal 


84 

59 

78 

23 

7 

+42-7 

—240 

+234-5 

+213 9 

+1,037-4 

Saha 


46 

57 

51 

52 

69 

—19-5 

+43 

+4-8 

—11-4 

-22-0 

Siieikli ... 


2,006 

1,770 

1,494 

1,382 

... 

+ 16-8 

+ 18-5 

+8-1 


... 

Sudra 


166 

119 

46 

7 


+40-4 

+155'8 

+555-4 


... 

Silt 


21 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 



Sutradliar 


20 

16 

17 

17 

14 

+26-9 

—8-3 

+ 4-2 

+ 15-5 

+40 0 

Synteng ... 


33 

42 

48 

52 

48 

—21 9 

-12-1 

— 7'4 

+8-2 

+312 

Tauti 


76 

41 

22 

11 

7 

+85-4 

+89-9 

+97-4 

+ 68-4 

+1,070-1 

Teli or Till 


40 

39 

39 

36 

20 

+21 

-01 

+8-9 

+75-9 

+ 96 3 

Tusi 


16 

17 

12 

8 

... 

—■004 

+32-9 

■(-50-7 


... 

Yaisliya ... 


25 

4 

3 

4 

2 

+536'9 

+12-0 

—61 

+ 131-4 

+1.450 6 

Yogi 


161 

169 

i 

161 

178 

173 

— 4' 5 

+4-9 

-9-3 

+2 9 

—6-5 


JTote —Brahman 1911 includes Agradani and Bama Brahman* 
Dhoba 1901 and 1891 in dudes Dhobi. 

Bhuiya 1901 includes Bbuinhar. 

Chutiya „ Deori. 

Yogi 1881 includes Eatani. 

Kachari 1881 includes Sarania and 1921 includes Sonwal, 
Ktaasi 18 H 1 , i$9l includes Dyko and Lyngam. 

Koch 1881, 1891, 1901 includes Mahaliya. 

,, 1851 „ ,, Madahi. 

Kshsttriva 1901, 1891, includes Khatri. 

Lushai 1901, 1^1 includes Poi. 

Eadiyal 1901 and 1891 includes Patni« 

Kahhu 1901 to 1881 includes Totla, 

Bajbansi 1901 includes PaJiya. 

Saha 1921 to 1881 includes Sonri. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Some indigenous Castes and, tribes of Assam proper. paragrapl 139). 


• 

Kamrup. 

Darrang. 

Nowgong. 

Sibsagar. 

Lakbimpar. 

Total. 


1911. 

1921. 

+ or — 

1911. 

1921. 

+ or — 

1911. 

1921. 

+ or — 

1911. 

: 

1921. 

+ or — - 

1911. 

1921. 

+ or — . 

1911. 

1921. 

+ or — . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

. 13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Abor 





1 

+1 




3 


-3 

853 

436 

-417 

856 

437 

-419 

Ahom 

523 

B25 

+2 

3,575 

4,080 

+505 

3,759 

4,034 

+275 

129,350 

139,241 

+9,891 

60,080 

62,500 

+2.420 

197.287 

210,380 

+13. C 93 

Boris 

1.338 

486 

-853 

4.143 

494 

-3,649 

8,906 

64 

-8,842 

5,773 

258 

-5515 

1,277 

17 

-1,260 

21.437 

1,318 

-20.119 

BrshmsQ 

26,159 

35,291 

+9,132 

10,784 

17.093 

+6309 

6,619 

7,960 

+1.341 

17,268 

20,6r2 

+ 3.404 

5,091 

6,523 

+1.432 

65.921 

87,539 

+21,618 

Chntijrs ... 

825 

670 

-155 

3,511 

3,369 

-172 

7,015 

7,076 

+61 

67.444 

61,511 

+ 4,867 

19,009 

22,016 

+3,007 

87,834 

94,642 

+6 808 

Dttfls 




519 

263 

-250 




7 

... 

-7 

458 

48S 

+40 

984 

761 

-223 

Dom 

SS2 

624 

+302 

3,689 

2.809 

-880 

670 

631 

-39 

10,841 

6,442 

-4,399 

8,317 

8,150 

-167 

23,739 

18,556 

-5,183 

Grsbsbiprs 

6,58fi 

2.20t 

-4 362 

6,919 

4,309 

-1.610 

313 

235 

-78 

2,507 

2,266 

-Ml 

312 

251 

-61 

15,637 

9,285 

-6 352 

Guo 

4.769 

£,3.54 

+ 585 

450 

368 

-82 

464 

1,135 

/1-671 

479 

76 

-403 

168 

86 

-82 

6,330 

7.019 

+689 

Hirs ... 

5,691 

4,828 

-863 

1,406 

1,371 

-34 

6,822 

6,063 

-769 

11 

18 

+2 

2 


-2 

13,931 

12,2*5 

-1,666 

Kachsri ... 

95,981 

104,018 

+8,037 

57,713 

52,560 

-6,183 

13,781 ^ 

12,965 

-816 

16,952 

12,550 

-4,402 

27,953 

10,660 

-17,293 

212,380 

192,753 

-19,627 

Kaitwrtta ... 

18.060 

23,150 

+5 090 

167 

7,967 

+7,800 

118 

19,150 

+ 19,032 

679 

17,091 

+ 16 512 

985 

9,563 

+ 8 578 

19,909 

76,921 

+ 57,012 

Kalitm 

130.427 

137.042 

+6,015 

16,276 

17,316 

+1,039 

16,948 

18,362 

+1,414 

41,138 

42.744 

+1,606 

5,524 

7,489 

+ 1.965 

210.313 

?::2,952 

+12,639 

Ksjastlis ... 

4.991 

6,024 

+1.033 

2.020 

2,447 

+427 

2,714 

3,333 

+619 

6,585 

6,283 

+698 

2.551 

3,629 

+ 1,078 

17,861 

2] ,716 

+3,865 

Kewat 

»».630 

34,163 

-467 

13,461 

15,214 

+1,763 

15,176 

15,347 

+171 

25,478 

27,698 

+2,420 

3,850 ' 

5,379 

+1,529 

92,685 

98,001 

+5.416 

Khamtl ... 




46 


-46 

... 



113 

S 

-110 

3,6[2 

1,388 

-304 

1.851 

i.sai 

-460 

Koch 

103,861 

98,791 

-5 070 

42,738 

40,544 

-2,194 

37,046 

.39,413 

+2,397 

31,174 

33,5.53 

+2.3'?8 

7,344 

8,4S7 

+1,143 

222.163 

23 ‘,817 

-1,346 

lalung .. 

1,759 

1,560 

-209 

9 


-9 

32,791 

33,210 

+2,419 

183 

4 

-179 

l . O.'l 

1,021 

-60 

35,823 

37,755 

+1,962 

Mech 

194 

33 

-156 

35 

27 

-« 

3 

3 


11 

127 

+116 

112 

19 

-93 

355 

214 

-141 

Mikir 

11,342 

10,892 

-460 

3,213 

3,379 

+166 

47,327 

60,362 

+3,035 

25,009 

28,331 

+3,322 

7 

13 

+ 6 

86,898 

92,977 

+6,079 

Miri 




4,668 

4,890 

+322 


1,315 

+1,315 

22,485 

27,400 

+4,915 

30,424 

30,048 

-376 

67,477 

63,653 

+ 6,176 

Mishmi ... 


... 


... 



... 






271 

51 

-220 

271 

51 

-220 

Hukhi 

2,705 

2,684 

-21 

2 


-2 

... 

2 

+ 2 

2 

1 

-1 


2 

+2 

2,709 

2,689 

-20 

Kadijal ... 

11,770 

2,784 

-8,986 

7,833 

1,436 

-6 398 

20,917 

3,219 

-17,698 

17,904 

8,506 

-9 398 

8,062 

1,954 

-6,108 

66,486 

17,898 

-48,588 

Nam^dra 

11,112 

12,174 

+ 1,0 S 2 

146 

69 

-77 

77 

4,365 

+4,288 

150 

195 

+ 45 

80 

100 

+20 

11,565 

16.003 

+5,338 

Nat 

958 

619 

-339 

264 

240 

-14 

760 

795 

+35 

1,918 

3,074 

+1,156 

125 

230 

+95 

4,025 

4,958 

+933 

Phakial ... 

... 



... 


... 




... 


... 

496 

616 

+120 

496 

616 

+120 

Babha 

17,798 

19,914 

+ 2,116 

12,865 

9,454 

-3,411 

88 

200 

+112 

63 

102 

+39 

95 

125 

+ 30 

30,909 

29,793 

1 -1,114 

Es}bansi ... 

3,087 

4,659 

+1,572 


151 

+151 

44 

478 

+434 

83 

117 

+34 

236 

864 

+ 628 

3,450 

6,269 

+2,819 

Saloi 

8,224 

8,657 

+433 

960 

868 

+ 8 

35 

... 

-35 

2 


-2 

4 

3 

-1 

9,135 

9.52S 

+403 

Saha, Sunri 

16,268 

17,001 

+733 

694 

756 

+61 

696 

636 

-160 

143 

273 

+130 

329 

173 

-156 

19,130 

18,738 

+608 

Singpbo ... 







... 

... 


... 


... 

454 

163 

-291 

454 

163 

-291 

Sonvral 





9 

+ 9 








15,293 

+15,293 


15,302 

+15,302 

Sot 


829 

- r 829 


3,943 

+ 3.948 

- 

8,916 

+ 8,916 


6,269 

+ 6 269 


1,429 

+1,429 


21,391 

+21,391 

Total ... 

519,380 

534,990 

+16,610 

196,915 

195,429 

j -1,486 

222,989 

241, 0S£ 

+18,100 

412,655 

444,909 

+32,344 

187,252 

199,176 

+11,924 

1,539,19 

1 1,615,68 

8 +76. 492 
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CKiPTEE XIL 

OCCVPATION. 

{i) The occupations of the people. 

144-. In priat of practical interest perhaps the most useful information collected 
Scone of enquiry at the ccnsus is that relating to the means - of subsistence 

of the people and the different kinds of industir It was 
contemplated at the time of this census that a wide scope shoold be given to 
the discussion of subjects connected with the industrial and economic conditions of 
the country and the people. Accordingly special enquiries, additional to the ordinary 
census and on a somewhat extensive scale, were made by District Officers and thefr 
fubordiuates deputed for the work. Parts of the sequent reports have been used 
in tlie earlier chaptei-s of this vohrme and some parts I have brought into the 
present chapter. A later decision communicated by the Census Commissioner laid 
down the instruction that, as most of the subjects of this nature had been dealt with 
by experts and other workers able to command fuller and more accurate information 
than it was possible for the Census to obtain, our aim shoubl be to deal with the 
personnel and man power of the various industries and occupations rather than to 
embody in the census reports sketchy and incomplete notes on subjects treated more 
elaborately by experts elsewhere. In ecoromic enquiry however little work appears 
to have been done in Assam hitherto, and I have therefore considered that it will be 
of some value to make use of the store of information collected by the District Officers 
and to analyse parts of it, as far as space and time allow, so that something will 
remain on record for comparison and serve if necessary as a basis for more 
elaborate enquiries. The information in the reports bearing on tea coolies’ family 
budgets has already been used by the recent Labour Enquiry Committee, which also 
enquired generally into labour conditions on the gardens : it will thus only be necessary 
for me to touch shortly on tea-garden labour, for purposes of comparison with the 
economic conditions outside the gardens. 

145. The statistics of the occupations and industries of the people are contained 


Statistical tables. 


in the following tables 


f XVII.— Which is divid. d ir.to two parts 
Part K — a provincial summary, show- 
ing details for British territory and 
Manipur State of all workers by sex and 
of dependants for both sexes, and Part 
B — simil, r details for each distr.ct. 

XVIir. — S.ibsidi.ary occupations of agriculturists. 
Imperial Tables ... ...-{ XX. — Occupation by religion. 

XXI. — Occupation by selected castes, tribes and 
races. 

XXII. — In ustrial Statistics, in four parts : 

e-tublishments, distribution by dbtricts. 
c!ai5sidcation hy cla-s of owner or 
_ manager and details of power u^ed. 

r III- — Occupations of persons literate in En?- 
I lish, ° 

Provincial Tables ... ...-{ V.— Cottage industries (number of sf innino- 

I wheels, bancilooms, blacksmitbies 

1 . brass-smitbies, dairies, etc.). ^ 

Table XIX of the Imperial series (mixed occupations) has not been compiled 
for Assam. 1 

There are eight subsidiary occupational tables at the end of this chapter Of 
these the first six show proportional or actual figitres, in abbreviated forni derived 

from the Imperial Tables, No. VII compares statistics for the last three censuses i ^ 

selected cases and No. VIII ^ves particulars of railway and postal and teleo T 
employees, derived from special returns submitted hy the departments. SubXwS 
Tables IX to XIII relate to industries and are prepared from Imperial Table XXII 
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146 . There are special difficulties in eliciting complete and accurate information 
Census questions and accura- regarding occupation and means of subsistence. The 
. instruction to the enumerators was : — 

Column 9 (Principal occupation of actual wDr^er#).— Enter the principal means of livelihood of 
^ all persons who actually do work or carry on business, whether personally or by means of servants, 
or who live on house-rent, pension, etc. Enter the exact occnnation and avoid vague terms such as 
" service ’ or “ writing “ or “ labour ". For example, in the eise of labour, say whether in the fields, 
or in a coal mine, or jute factory, or cotton mill or lac factory, or earth-work, etc. In the case of 
agriculture distinguish between persons who receive rent and those who pay rent. If a person makes 
the articles he sells he should be entered as “ maker and selier " of them. Women and children who 
^evk at any occupation which helps to au.^ment the family income must be entered in column 9 under 
that occupation and not in column 11. Column 9 will be blank for dependants. 

This was supplemented by more detailed and locally applicable directions in the 
Supervisors bo'^ks of insbructiou Eud m the Census Cole, but great trouble was 
experienced nevertheless. in large classes of entry as well as in individual cases. For 
instance, in common language persons may be called servants, labourers clerks, 
traders and so forth, but for the census greater detail is needed ; and it is difficult to 
impress this on the enumerators and the public. The usual meaning of some verna- 
cular terms also varies in different localities. By constant supervision and check of 
. enumerators’ work however, and by classification of the vague entries in the abstrac- 
tion offices (by comparison of the other entries for the person or by reference back to 
the district) it has been possible to reduce the number under order 53 — Insufficientlv 
described occupations - from 98,000 in 19H to 46,000 at the present census. The 
number of labourers whose kind of labour is unknown is only about 7,600 ; but the 
contractors and business men (15,000) and clerks, cashiers and shop employees 
insufficiently described (20,000) are inconveniently numerous. Again, there are special 
difficulties in making the record of agricultural occupations, for it is necessary to 
distinguish landlords from agents or managers and fro.u actual cultivators, and these 
again from farm servants and field labourers. All these classes overlap, and the 
distinction of lanilords, living on rent, from ordinary cultivators is sometimes difficult 
in parts where the settlement is permanent but holdings are small, e.g„ in Sylhet. 
For Table XVIII the headings prescribed by the Government of India mad 3 it 
necessary to distinguish three main classes of agiuculturists— rent-receivers, rent- 
payers, and farm servants or field labourers. This gave rise to gre.rt trouble at 
enumeratiou time, since a ciiltivatur holding directly under the Governmant naturally 
could not see why his land-revenue p \ymeat should be regarded as rent. The use of 
the term rent-payer was considered at the ti ne to be the best method of separating 
the numbers of those who actually hold aud cultivate from those on the one hand 
who merely lire on rent and from those on the other who are merely hired workeis 
on the land. In the Administrative Report, in agreement with most District Officers, 
I have recommended that at the next census other definitions or nomenclature should 
be adopted for the various classes of agriculturists. 

Whatever words are used, however, I fear that there will always be confusion 
and we can only say that the total of sub-order 1(a) — ordinary cultivation — including 
all the groups mentioned above, makes any approach to accuracy : the totals of its 
subdivisions are certainly doubtful. 

Another source of difficulty was the entry for woman and children who work and 
augment the family income ; the supplementary instruction about this was tbat if 
they worked regularly they should be put down in the workers’ column, but if only 
occasionally, as dependants. It is obvious that for estimation of the regularity of the 
work of small boys acting as cowherds or wives helping their husbands in cultivation 
or in selling articles, we are dependent ultimately on thefintelligence of the enumerator, 
although aided in many cases by the advice and supervision of the higher staff. The 
error from this cause cannot be estimated, and in any case is not serious, for those, 
entered as actual workers certainly do some work, however little. 

The social-betterment factor enters also into the record of occupation, as it does 
into those of religion, caste aud language ; the sreueral tendency to adopt agriculture 
as a more respectable occupation than the actual principal one is reflected by a heavy 
fall in the number of fisherman and boatmen. Partly from this cause also the 
number of weavers has fallen, not because weaving is disreputable but because it is 
associated in certain cases as a traditional occupation with a caste-name which is sought 
to be discarded : for instance Hindu professional weavers have always been knowa 
in certain distdets as Jugis and this caste has now adopted the name Yogi. It 
cultivation is returned instead of weaving as the occupation, it will probably seem 
to many that the transformation is more complete. The same applies to many fisher- 
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men who have cbangod their ca43 names. Moreover many men who work at agri- 
cultural or other Viads of labour for the greater part of their subsistence are inclined 
to grasp at respectability by returning themselves as or. binary cultivators even if 
they hold only a small vegetable patch attached to tbehomestead. 

The greatest inaccuracy of all appeal's probably in the record of subsidiary 
occupation, cedumn 10 of the general schedule, for this is least liable to cheek by 
the higher staff an I the enumerator has to judge possibly which of several is the 
most important of the secondary occupations of the worker and whether it is remuii" 
erative or productive enough to be regarded as a census occupation at all. 

The instruction for this column was as follows : — 

Column 10 {Subsi.’iary occupation of actual workers).— Eititev here any occupation wh eh actnal 
workers pursue at any time of the yeir in additi n to their princio.il occupation. Thus if a ^rson 
lives principally by his eirniogs as a boatman, but partly also by hsliiog, the word “ boatman will 
be entered in column 9 and ** fisherman ” in column 10. If an .lotual worker has no additional ocenpa- 
tion, the column will be left blank. This column will be blank for dependants. 


The entry of subsidiary occupation enables us to follow to some extent the move- 
ment of those who are abandoning, or showing thjmselves as having abandoned, 
their traditional occupation for cultivation, but on the whole its utility appears 
doubtful and not commensurate with the labour iuyolved in the collectiou and com- 
pilation of the statistics. 

Finally, column 11 (for dependants) caused a certain amount of trouble. The 
directions to enumerators were clear ; — 

Column 1\ {Means of subsistence of dependants). — For children and women and old or infirm 
persons who do not work either personally or by means of sjrvants, enter the principal occupation of 
the person who supports them. This column wi.l be blank for actual workers. 

The object of the entry is clear : to obtain the number of persons supported by 
each occupation, apart from the workers. But many blanks, entries of the word 
‘ dependant ’ and of the relationship to the supporter were found. A certain number 
of Europeans, too lazy to read the instruotions on their household schedules, were 
offendei’s in this respect. Such entries were corrected either at inspection of the draft 
schedules before the final enumeratiou or at compilation by reference to the other 
entries for the house in the original papers. 

A few comic entries as usual graced the schedules. ' Drinks its mother's milk * 
‘ plays in the mud ’, ‘thriving’, occurred t^gain, generally entered in the column for 
actual workers’ principal occupation. One tea-planter put down his occupatiim as 
bridge-playing : him the abstraction office were inclined to tabulate as an engineer, 
presumably because they thought he was playing at building bridges. A touch of 
pathos was added by au American visitor who described his calling as ‘unhappily none ’ 
Whether he was actually out of work was not discovered ; in the census he has merely 
swelled the ranks of the ‘ insufficiently described.’ 

On the whole, subject to the remarks I have made above about the cultivating 
groups and fishermen, ^boatmen, weavers and one or two minor groups, I believe 
that the constant supervision in the districts and the care taken in classification at 
the Central Office at Gauliati has resulted in a fairly accurate set of statistics. 

The industrial census was taken separately from the main census ; I have noted as 
to the accuracy of its results in paragraph 1G9 below. 

147. The system of classification adopted is that drawn up by M. Bertillon and 
... recommended by the International Statistical Institute, 

assi ca on. modified for India as at the last census and with 

a few further changes made to provide for present conditions. Occupations are divided 
into four main classes and these into twelve sub-classes. These are the same as 
those of 1911. I reproduce them here for reference. 

Class- Sub-Class. 


A. — Production of raw materials ... -f !•— Exploitation of animals and \egetatioD. 

(. 11. — ixploitatioa of minerals, 

f III. — lodnstvy. 

B. — Preparation and supply of material ■{ IV. — Transport. 

substatices. h V.— Trade. 

(~ VI. — Public force. 

C. — Public administration and liberal arts ... d VII.— Public Administration. 

— Professions and liberal arts, 
r — Persons living on their incomes. 

1 X. — Domestic service. 

D. ~~MiscelIaneons. ... d XI. — Insufficiently de-scribed occupations, 

h XII. — Unproductive. 
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■The sub-classes are divided iato 53 orders. Only slight alterations have been 
made from the oMers of 1911 to admit of new heads ‘ tmnsport by air ’ and ‘ air force,’ 
•which do not at present affect Assam, and to find room for ‘ other unclassified 
unproductive industries,’ which did not appear at the first census. 

• The 56 orders are subdivided into 191 groups. The number of groups has 
been increased by 22 from the number of lV)ll. This is due to the expansion of certain 
of the old groups so as to show in detail important categories which were previously 
combined (such as different kinds of textile workers, mechanical transport drivers, 
beggars, prostitutes), and to the correction of imperfect classification. 

The It^l groups are standardized for India. For Assam we have made a few 
further subdivisions to show occupations of local interest, e.g., tea, limestone quarries, 
/-making, rearing of different kinds of silkworm. These sub-groups have 
been shown in tlie main tables under their original orders but with distinguishing 
letters after them in brackets. 

The orders may be seen in Subsidiary Table I but for details of all the groups 
reference must be made to the original table (Imperial XVII). 

In the preceding paragraph I have noted some of the difficulties occurring in 
the occupation record at enumeration. Although many of these were surmounted 
by the scrutiny of superior officers and by allowing a good deal of detail to be 
entered for description of doubiful and disputed occupations, the processes of sort- 
ing and compilation presented further difficulties. In some cases double entries 
such as ‘ e>i and cotton weaver ’, ‘ jute and lac seller were found : in such cases 
the first entry was taken to be that of the principal occupation. The detailed and 
doubtful entries had to be assigned to standard groups. For the classification of 
agricultural entries we had lists of the vernacular terms in common use in each dis- 
trict. Even so, the categ )ries of farm servants and field labourers are confused in 
many cases ; the value of the distinction (which was not made at the last census) 
is doubtful, especially in view of the inaccuracy. Much care was also needed in the 
classification of public servants and professional men. Separate groups are prescribed 
for the various specialists together with their subordinates, while there is a general 
group (131) for all servants of the State engaged in ordinary administrative duties 
and Mother group for village officials. Thus a Governor, a magistrate, a clerk or a 
chaprasi employed in a district officer’s establishment, has to be entered in this group, 
while a forest officer, his clerks and guards, etc , come under ‘ pasture and agriculture’, 
and an engineer and a doctor again under different groups, even if they are 
serving Government. Again mandals were classified, as in 1911, as village officials, 
following the practicefor patwaris in tfpper India, but kanuegoes were put down under 
agriculture as ‘ agents or managers of landed estates.’ 

All classification was done under the direct supervision of the Deputy Superintend- 
ent at the Gauhati Central office, with the help of the general index supplied by 
the Censu-^ Commissioner, supplemented by local instructions and the vernacular lists 
used at last census. Gioup numbers were assigned only l)y the Chief Inspector or 
the Deputy Superintendent, and the Piovincial Superintendent’s orders were taken 
in a’l cases of doubt. It is evident that to obtain even fairly accurate figures for 
our main occupation table (XVII), which runs into 135 pages, very careful consi- 
deration of rulings as to terms and very close scrutiny of the sorters’ tickets and 
compilation registers were necessary on the part of those responsible. In the end, 
the number of doubtful cases was reduced to a minimum and the final classification, 
which represents the normal functional distribution in the province, is, I believe, 
reasonably accurate in its main characteristics. 

l48. In spite of the large number of occupations tabulated, most of them are 

followed by very small proportions of the people. Nearly 
Occup^^^ionai-distribution-ge. gg vvholc population are supported by 

' some form of agricultural or pastoral pursuit, more than 

three-fourths being returned as ordinary cultivators. 

The ordinary rectangular or linear diagrams in which it has been customary to 
display the proportions in the main classes and sub-classes convey little to the reader 
on account of the minute space falling to each other sub-class when compared with 
agriculture in Assam. . I have therefore given in diagram No. 11 the nu'mbers 
supported by only a few of the main heads of occupation. These correspond, though 
not exactly, with the standard classification : ordinary cultivation, tea and fishing 
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corer most of class A, the next two items are classes B and C, while * others ' 
includes class D (miscellaneous occupations) and a small part of class A (mines, 
pasture, forestry). 
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Although tea and the tea industry spring to the mii d at once when Assam is ment- 
ionel, it will he noticed that tea is really the support of only a little more than 
one-seventh of the number dependent on ordinary agriculture, although ahead of all 
other occupations in the province. 

Fishing is recorded as the principal means of support of less than 1 per cent; 
of the people, but owing to social and caste movements this figure is lower than the 
actual. 

The 68 per mille of the next class is divided roughly into 21 under industry* 
10 under transport and 34 per mille under trade of all kinds. The chief item under the 
arts and professions is religion, where priesthood and similar callings account for nearly 
half the total ; this is followed by public instruction, public force and administration, 
which in the diagram have been included with the professions. 

Under ‘ public force ’ there is a decrease in the actual as well as in the propoi'tional 
figures, for the increase in military police (Assam Rifles) by no means makes up for 
the decrease under ‘ Army ’ due to removal of regular regiments from the province. 
A certain number of chaukidars or village watchmen described themselves as culti- 
vators, thus making a further deficit in the pubhc force head. 

Medicine accounts for only 1'6 and law for less than one per mille of the popula- 
tion, although these headings include all sorts of medical practioners, compounders, 
dressers, clerks and servants. 

In the 31 per mille of ‘ others ’ we have 21 under miscellaneous, 9 engaged iu 
forestry, pasture and speoial agriculture other than tea, and only about 1‘3 per mille 
supported by coal-mining and oil and limestone extraction. 


It is interesting to note from Provincial Table III the occupations of those 
literate in English : of some 46,400 actual workers, nearly 99 per cent, are males. 
Class I accounts for 24,000, of whom more than half are ordinary cultivators ; over 

12.000 are engaged in public administration and professions, class III ; and only 

8.000 fall under class II, trade, industry and transport. 

14:9. In 1911, 44 per cent, of the population of the province were actual workers. 
Proportions of workers and Ihe number has risen in 1921 and we find that 46 per 
dependants. Cent, are now recorded as actual workers and 54 per cent, 

as dependants. This does not appear to be due to any tendency to impress more 
women and children into labour to augment the family income, but to better enumera- 
tion in the Naga Hills and Manipur, Women who work in the fields have been much 
more carefully entered in these two dislrk-ts, and the result is that the Hills proportion 
of workers to dependants has been reversed at the present census, and the proviriciap 
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proportion is also affected. Details of the proportions are shown by districts in Subsi- 
diary Table III and the following table summarises the figures for the province and 
the natural divisions. 


Proportion per cent, of dependants to total population supported by different occupa- 
tions. 


1 Agriculture. 

i 

Industry (inciud- 
iug mines). I 

? \ 

Commerce (incla- 
ding transport). 

Professions, 

Others. 

1 

1 ^ 

3 



1 ^ 

I 

ASSAM 

55 

39 

50 

! 63 

! 40 

Brahmaputra Valley 

... ! 50 

38 

44 

61 

35 

Surma Valley 

65 

SO 

58 

66 

47 

Hills 

... 1 41 

22 

36 1 

I 

52 

39 


It will be noticed that the Hills division shows the least, and the Surma Valley 
the greatest, percentage of non- workers. The figures only confirm what is a matter 
of common knowledge ; the average woman of the hills or the Brahmaputra Valley 
is much more generally a helper it> cultivation work than is the woman of the Surma 
Valley. Moreover the greater number of tea gardens in the Brahmaputra Valley 
makes for a greater proportion of women and children workers. The proportion 
of dependants to workers in Goaipara and Kamrup, however, approaches much more 
closely to that of the Surma Valley than is the case for the central and upper 
districts of the Assam Valley. 

(n) Agriculture and animals. 


150 - It has been remarked by various writers from time to time that although 
Ordinary cultivation. industilal development is needed in India, our key 

industry, which above all others cannot be neglected, is 
agriculture. Our statistics show that the population depending on agriculture is an 
ever-increasing one. The number supported by ordinary cultivation in Assam has 
risen by more than three-quarters of a million in the 10 years, the proportion being 
now 7hl per mille against Tidi in 19 il. Tbe increase is due to natural growth and to 
the influx of cultivating immigrants. The inset statement shows the variations for 3 
census vears of the chief groups falling under the sub-order, dependants and workers 


being combined. I have pointed out in 
paragraph 146 the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing the different classes of agriculturists 
falling under the head of ordinary cultiva- 
tion ; so that the figures of the subdivi- 
sions must be accepted with caution, 
important in Assam, where nearly 96 per 
cent of the ordinary agricu'tural population cultivate for themselves either directly 
under Government or as tenants under zamindars. The distinction of cultivators 
as ‘ revenue-payers ’ and ' rent-payers ’ was abolished at this census under orders of 
the Local Government, so that the progress of tenancy cannot be discussed. The class 
of landless labourers is small, and the census figures show that there has not been any 
great tendency of o vners or cu.tivators to lose their land to creditors and become 
mere labourers. For the increase of 56,ti00 in the number of farm servants and field 
labourers is accounted for in great measure by the decrease (due to better classification) 
of ‘ labourers unspecified ', who were returned in considerable numbers in 1911. Prob- 
ably a certain number of cultivators, especially in the Surma Valley, have lost their 
holdings owing to the bad times. Some who owned their land have lost it and become 
tenants or mere adhidars {bargadars or adhidars, as paying a produce rent, have 
been classed as oj dinary tenant-cultivators). The number of these however is small 
in. comparison with the whole agricultural population. And it is scarcely a matter 
of lamentation that the number of those who live principally on the rent of land has 
fiecieased by over 20 per cent, in the decade. 


Ordinary cultivation. 

Popuiation support- 
ed (oOO’s omitted). 

1. Income from rent 

2 - Ordinary cuitivators 

3. Farm servants and fieid 
labourers. 

192i. ! 19il. 1901. 

107 
5,826 
' 141 

137 53 

5,093 4,381 

85 92 


In anv case the distinctions are not 
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I5l- Inasmuch as the cultivators generally work their own land, there is in 

most districts no regular class of farm servants or field 
ubour'^'°"* agricultural lahourcrs. Where extra help is needed by the cullivator- 

it is generally obtained locally and is of a very temporary 
nature, as for instance when it is necessary to get the harvest reaped as soon as possi- 
ble. In the Khasi Hills some 15,000 agricultural labourers have been recorded, but 
probably many of these are Nepalese who work at other things as well as cultivation. 

A few thousands of people in Lower Assam supplement their produce by w^orking 
on the lands of others. In Goalpara wages are usually from 6 to S annas a day, with 
food, and the wages are generally paid in cash. In Darrang men come from Kamrup for 
field work in the cold weather and get from 10 to 12 annas a day. In Sibsagar when 
labour is needed men can be had for 5 annas and women for 4 annas a day, but these 
are doubtless local people who do not wish to go far from their homes. In the Sadiya 
Frontier Tract Mislimis are employed at 12 annas a day for clearing jungle from the 
plains villagers ’ lands. Eight annas a day in cash or its equivalent in kind is the rate 
prevailing in the Garo Hills and this does not vary with the season. 

The Surma Valley has a certain number of people of the hhadndoh class who cul- 
tivate their holdings or small home farms by hired labour. In Sylbet, there are about 
30,000 agricultural labourers (of whom onlv about 1,000 are recorded as regular farm 
servants). Wages vary according to ttbe season. Some 4,000 labourcis come every 
year to the Sunamganj subdivision at the harvesting season from the Bengal districts 
of Mymensingh, Dacca, Faridpur and TIppera and also from other parts of the Sylbet 
district. These live either in boats or in their employers’ bouses. They are paid 
sometimes in cash, from 12 annas to 1 rupee a clay in April — May (spring crops) and 
November — December (winter rice crop), but more often they receive a part of the 
crop — from 10 to 15 per cent. — as remuneration. In the non-harvest months from 6 
to 8 annas can be earned daily. In the Habiganj subdivision harvesters also come 
from the reighbouring Bengal districts ; they are paid either in cash from 8 annas 
to 1 rupee a day, or in kind, getting 2 bundles of paddy out of every 20 re.aped. The 
local labourers live either in their owm homos or in their employers’ houses while 
engaged in this work ; the foreigners often live in boats W'hen engaged as whole- 
time farm hands for longer periods, the labourers get from 5 to 8 rupees a mouth as 
well as food and at harvest time (both for jute and paddy cutting) as much as 
Es. 15 to Rs, 25 monthly, with food. Moreover it is the custom for whole-time men 
to he paid in advance. 

152. Nearly 945,000 persons or 11’2 per cent, of the Assam population are sup- 

ported by the growing of special products. About 97 per 
cent, of these belong to tea gardens The regular tea- 
garden labourers are foreigners to Assam. Their numbers and origin have already been 
discussed in Chapter III under Immigration, and the conditions under which they 
live and work have been dealt with by the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee of 
1921-22 : it is not necessary to enter into any detail here on this subject. The tea- 
garden population, of which the Brahmaputra Valley supports two-thirds and the 
Surma Valley the other one-third, has grown by about 35 per cent, since 1911. The 
increase would appear greater still but that the 19dl census was taken at the time of 
reduction of the labour force owing to depression in the tea industry. 

In addition to their regular labourers, tea gardens in all districts get certain kinds 
of work clone by outsiders. .0.r-coolies settled near the gardens are generally availa- 
ble for part of the year, while people of other districts and hillraen come in the cold 
weather. In Goalpara, numbers of labourers drift in from the Duars and Upper 
Assam (but these often become regular workers on the few lea estates cjf the district), 
and Nepalis from Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling are employed in opening out land for new 
gardens. In Kamrup local Muhammadans and Hindus (Kalitas, Kewats and Koches) 
work at ploughing and building, while Kacharis, P«.abhas and other tribesmen take 
up hoeing. In Nowgong and Darrang, ea^-Qoolies and Kacharis — many of whom come 
from Goalpara and Kamrup and live temporarily on the estates — do hoeing, jungle- 
cutting and thatching : these are usually paid weekly. On the Lakhimpur gardens, 
Nagas come down for junsle-cntting, Manipuris make bricks, and many Nunias come 
from Bihar for draining and earth work. These are housed free and paid on contract ; 
they can earn from 6 to 8 annas each for a moderate day’s work. 

Men of Sylhet, generally Muhammadans, work at draining, trenching and build- 
ing. They also visit the Brahmaputra Valley gardens and do thatching and building^ 
work. 
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Subsidiary occupations 
afirrlculturists. 


of 


153. Nearly 28,000 persons live by the cultivation of other special products. 

. . All but 3,000 of these were counted . in the Khasi and 

other special products. . .. tt-h i j x ^ ij.- 

Jaintia Hills, where the orange groves and potato cultiva- 
tion doubtless account for the greater number. This group includes fruit, vegetable, 
betel and areca nut growers. The reason why the numbers are so small in all districts 
except the Khasi and Jaintia Hdls is that in most cases the grosvers have been 
recorded as ordinary cultivators with the betel or other special product as a subsidiary 
occupation. The orange gardens on the southern slopes of the Khasi Hills are generally 
managed by local Wars, but at the plucking time, about January, many Sylhet men 
come up to .vork from the adjoining parts of the plains. 

Jute is classed as an ordinary crop, and sugar-cane growing is generally subsidiary 
to rice-growing, so that persons cultivating them do not swell the ‘ special products ’ 
figures. 

A few people are engaged in g'owiug indigo in the Nowgong district ; elsewhere 
it has beea tried but is not yet a principal occupation. A little coffee is grown on 
the south of the Khasi Hills, bu*" this also is subsidiary. 

154. Subsidiary Tables IV and V refer to subsidiary occupations. Nearly 29 per 

cent, of landlords, 12'5 per cent, of f.rdinary cultivators 
and 8 per ceut. of agricultural labourers returned some 
subsidiary means of subsistence also. The returns show a 

great variety of entries. Many of them give merely a different form of agriculture 
as the second occupation : for instance many landlords or rent-receivers are also 
ordinary culti-^ators or rent-payers and so are many of the field labourers. Trade and 
general labour are the commonest forms of secondary occupation. As already 
explained, these returns are of little value : the entries receive the minimum of 
checking and are dependent largely on the whim of the enumerator. The number of 
cultivators owning to fishing and boating as a second occupation is less than 31,000 
against 31,000 at the last census : it seems therefore that those fishermen who have 
adopted cultivation, or returned cultivation as their occupation, have often suppressed 
the fishing or boating entry altogether from both principal and subsidiary columns. 

Agriculture was returned as a subsidiary occupation by only 29 per mille of the 
whole working population, the ))roportions being 25 for the Brahmaputra Valley, 
46 for the Surma V’’alley and only 13 for the Hills. Over one-fifth (and in the 
Surma Valley nearly one-third) of those who live mainly by fishing appear to be 
cultivators also. 

155. The number of cattle and buffalo breeders and herdsmen has decreased since 

1911, though it is still more than double the number record- 
ed in 1901. They are distributed over all districts, but 

principally in the Brahmaputra Valley and the Khasi Hills. Having regard to the 


Raising of farm stock. 


large increase of Nepalese in the province, 


the grazing 


figures is an 


1921 

1911 

1901 


Persons supported 
(OOO's omitted). 

44 

47 

20 


the decrease in p. 
indication of the wt.y in which these 
immigrants are taking to cultivation in 
certain parts. There is a rise of about 
4,000 in the closely connected group of 
milk and ghee sellers, but even this addi- 
tion leaves the figures of the graziers 
and dairymen nearly stationary for the 

last 2 censuses. 

The last census of livestock in Assam, taken in 1920, gave the number of 
animals in the plains districts as 6,289,103, including young stock. Of these cattle 
were 4,886,000, buffaloes 587,000 and others (chiefly goats) 817,000. 

156. This sub order (773 recorded workers and dependants) is small but of great 

interest, since it includes rearers of silkworms. Two 
hundred and eighty-three are concerned with birds and 
bees — nearly all connected with the honey produced in the Khasi Hills. Of the 490 
recorded under silkworms, 483 depend on eri or muga worms and only 7 on pat 
worm rearing. All these figures are obviously too low : in many cases doubtless the 
occupation is subsidiary to one of the textile groups or to cultivation, while 
admission of breeding the pat worm is shunned as it has usually been regarded 
as degrading. Nearly 90 per cent, of the silkworm breeders (actual workers) are 
females and nearly all are Hindus or Animists. They qre spread over the Brahma- 
putra Valley districts (except Lakhimpur) and Manipur, being most numerous ia 
^ibsagar and Darrang. 


Small animals. 
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(Hi) MsAif/g. 


Fishing : number supported. 


1921 

1911 

1901 


Actual (OOO’s 
omitted). 

60 

lOO 

77 


Per mlile of 
population. 

8 

14 

13 


157. Although with the rivers and 6ils of Assam, fishing is an industry of great 

importance to the food supply of the 
province in many parts, the number 
returned under fishing as a principeJ 
occupation has fallen by 40,000 since the 
last census. At the same time there is 
an increase of 20,000 under fish-dealers, 
but a decrease of 6,000 under boatmen, so that the net decrease recorded 
under these allied heads is about 26,000. The decrease occurs iu both the 
Valleys and under both the main religions and reflects the general movement to 
avoid fishing as a degrading occupation. Since there is some fall even in the number 
of cultivators who have returned fishing as a subsidiary occupation it is evident that 
the traditional occupation has been suppressed entirely in many cases and cutlivatiou 
returned as the sole means of subsistence. In some cases, for instance among the 
Mirdas or Mahimals of Sunamganj, it is reported that the plying of boats has really 
been abandoned altogether. 


(iv) Transport. 


Transport— Persons support- 
ed (OOO’s omitted). 

Total ... 79 


Road ... 

Water ... 

Rail 

Post and telegraphs 


42 

18 

14 
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158. The number supported by occupations under transport, 79,000 or 1 per 

cent, of the population of the province, has incrc'ised by 
only 3,000 in the decennium. Nearly three-fourtlis of the 
workers are Hindus. The proportions are nearly equal 
in the 3 natural divisions. Apart from railways and 
steamers, bullock carts are most used in the Brahmapu- 
tra Valley and boats in the Surma Valley. In the Hills 

porters swell the figures. 

159. Hoad transport workers have increased by 20 per cent. The order includes 

not only carters, porters, motor drivers, pack-animal 
Land transport. drivers and lydki bearers, but also labourers and others 

employed ou mads and bridges. The last named class absorbs over 12,000— nearly 
half the number of workers in this order. The new group (no. 113) of persons con- 
nected with mechanically driven vehicles, contains only 86 persons, of whom 55 
arc workers ; but another 4t9 persons— 211 of them workers — arc included under 
the alliel new group (no. 183), private motor drivers and cleaners, while 162 persons 
are mrdor repairers in new gmup 90, under order “construction of means of transport ” 

The postal and telegraph figures have increased very .slightly. Kailways have 

more employees and dependants than in 19^1, apparently 
Rail, posts and telegraphs. Q^ying to the Avorking of new br.inch lines. Here also 

labourers emnlove.l on construction are included and account for more than the total 
increase ; the rest of the railway staff shows a decrease of nearly 3,000. 

160. The decrease of 5 700 in this order is all under boat owner.3 and boatmen, 

and as explained in paragraph 157 is accounted for by 
Water Transport. ^ association of boating with fishing and preference 

for cultivation instead of a watery occupation. It should be noted that the number 
returnel as boat builders has increased from 348 to o6S, although of course a great 
number td the boat.s produced by these aitd other carpenters are destined for private 
use an I not for trade or hire. 

161 The .number (censused in the province) iu employ as ships’ officers, seamen 

and firemen, with their dependants has increased from 
steamer lascars and firemen, 3,000 to 3,700. The Avhole of this increase is iu Sylhct, 

which is the only district from which meu go to sea or river steamer semce 
in anv numliers. " This calling formed a subject of the special economic enquiries, 
iSTo census returns f u’ Assam Avere received from ships, at sea or in foreign 
ports and it is difficult to estimate the numbers so employed. The subdivisions 
of HabigAuj .and Sunamganj are said to supply 1,500 or more each and as the other 
parts of "the district also contribute, we may infer that at least 5,000 or 6,000 seamen 
and firemen belong to Sylhet. Moreover, the number who go to sea is reported to he on 
the increase. The profession is not hereditary, but enterprisiug sons often follow 
their fathers’ callng seeing that it is lucrative and more exciting than work at home 
The men seldom come from the fishing and boating classes, but are generally of 
ordinary Muhammadan cultivating families ; sometimes also middle class Muhammadan 
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young men, if poor, go to sea. The places supplying the largest numbers are the sadr, 
ffishwanath and Balaganj thanas of North Sylhet, Chaualis pargana in South Sylhet, 
Jaldhup in Karimganj, Atuajan pargana in Sunamganj and Nabiganj thana in Habi- 
ganj subdivision. In Sunamganj they are said to go out for about 6 to 8 months 
, every year between the ages of 18 and oO. In other parts they only return once in 
every 2 or 3 years. The usual extent of savings bro ight home is Rs. 200 or Rs. 300, 
but some bring Rs. 500 or Rs. 1,000, and those who become serangs co ne back as 
rich men. 

Reports vary as to the effect of foreign service and travel on the men. Their 
ideas are certainly enlarged and their standards of life altered, though not always for 
the better. Many become extravagant knuts and merely squander their money until 
they have to go to sea again to get more. One serang or tindal whom I met in the 
interior while on tour produced a suit-case containing several bottles of scent, which 
he had brought from Marseilles ani which he seemed to regard as his greatest treasure ; 
he used the scent lavishly on himself and was with difihculty prevented from smother- 
ing the Census Superintendent with it ! 

Others again, of the more sober section, use their savings for the repayment of debt 
and the purchase of land. All appear to settle down finally as cultivators. Inhere is 
no doubt that this profession affords a sma'l but growing outlet for seme part of the 
surplus population of Sylhet and it will be matter for satisfaction if it continues to 
bring a flow of outside money similar to that which found its way to the district 
during the war. No branch of the Seamen’s Union or Association exists in the 
province. 


(v) Trade and Commerce. 


162. As the inset statement shows, having regard to the increase of population 


Number supported by Trade. 



1921, 

1911. 


Actual 

(OOO’s 

omitted). 

Per 

mine. 

Actual 

(OOO’s 

omitted). 

Per 

mine. 

Total 

268 

33-6 

245 

34-6 

Food stuffs ... 

185 

23-2 

164 

23-4 

Textiles 

21 

2-6 

15 

2-2 

All other kinds. 

62 

7-8 

66 

90 


there has been no startling variation in 
the numbers subsisting on trade. Trade 
in food-stuffs absorbs more than two-thirds 
of the whole trade population ; textiles 
are next in importance and here the num- 
bers are kept up partly by the large 
proportion of Manipuri women who sell 
cloth in the State, 


Among traders in food, fish dealers form the largest proportion ; ,^these and 
milk or sellers have alreadyibeen mentioned (paragraphs 155 and 157). Groce- 
ries, grain and pulse, vegetables and betel-nut, gur and sweetmeat selling occupy 
some 88,000 or over 1 per cent, of the whole population. 

The ‘others’ shown in the statement include a variety of trades each supporting^ 
only a few hundreds or thousands : variations since 1901 in the orders may be seen 
from Subsidiary Table VII, Among these a drop of 1,700 in the number depen- 
dent on banking and exchange and credit possibly indicates a welcome decrease 
of moneylenders, and of the bogus insurance agents who were so busy a few years 
ago ; unfortunately we have no separate figures for these subdivisions of the group. 
The number under trade in metals has increased more than fourfold ; combined with 
the decrease of about 3,000 recorded in the number supported by metal industries, this 
points to decline in the local iron and brass industries and increased use of imported 
aluminium and enamel ware and iron implements. 

^ The number of general storekeepers and ‘ shopkeepers otherwise unspecified ’ has 
varied little ; nearly 16,000 persons are now supported under this head. Itinerant 
pedlars have increased from 76 to 911, supporting IjlSO people : nearly aU of these 
were censused in the Brahmaputra Valley, and the majority arc women. 

Of the natural divisions, the Surma Valley has the greatest trade population, 44 
per mille, against only 28 in the Brahmaputra Valley and 24 in the Hills. This is. 
due to the great preponderance of fish dealers in the Surma Valley. 

163 . The external trade of the province both rail and river borne — mainly with 
• Internal trade, Calcutta and other parts of Bengal — and transfrontier, is 

, ’ under a regular system of registration, and the Director of 

Industries publishes annual and triennial reports on the subject ; it is therefore 
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unnecessary for me to discuss it. The conditions of trade in the interior, however, 
formed a subject of special enquiry at the census and detailed reports covering 62 
different markets or bazars in widely scattered areas have been received. District 
and subdivisional headquarters markets, though frequently owned and managed by 
Municipalities, are counted as rural in the following summary, for they serve large 
rural populations as well as the towni^people and their conditions vary little except 
as to size and number of shops, from tlie ordinary markets of the interior. 

Excluding very petty and minor hats, a total number of 897 regular markets or 
bazars has been reported from the province (British territory only), but this excludes 
two subdivisions for which no numbers have been given, and a number of tea-garden 
bazars which have been omitted in some district reports. Practically all of these are 
distributing centres for various kinds of imported goods, as well as marts for rice and 
fresh food products of the neighbourhood. 

Generally there is no single village shop stocking all kinds of articles. Where 
there are permanent shops they are usually two or three selling dilferent kinds of com- 
moditv and oAVnel bv different classes of trader. For instance, there mav be a 
Marwari’s cloth shop, an npcountryman selling groceries or grain and pulse, and a 
Dacca Muhammadan dealing in miscellaneous or fancy goods. 

164. Very few really large annual fairs are held in the province ; perhaps only 

the Udalguri fair on the borders of the Balipara Frontier 
Tract and Darrang, held in January and February every 
year, comes under this head. Here Bhutias and Tibetans come down in considerable 
numbers and tradcr.s come from some distance for all branches of trade. The local 
people obtain some of their annual stocks of requirements at this fair, and there is a 
certain amount of buying for export by xniddlemcn. A similar 7 nela is held from 
December to March at Ghogra])ara in Darraug to which Bhutia traders and hillraon 
bring down ponies, livestock, blankets, lac, musk, ivory and walnuts. The volume 
of trade is, however, declining. 

In all the plains districts of the province there are numbers of smaller melas, 
held at the ti ne of Hindu religious festivals such as the Doljatra, Asokastami, 
Barunisnan. or the death anniversary of some well known Goss.iin. A good deal of 
trade, both in loc.il and imported goods, is carried on nt these melas. In Goalpara 
they are little more than the ordinary bazars shifteii to the mela sites, and the 
volume of busine s is said to be declining. The melas avo almost always started 
with some religious ceremony and often they are more in the nature of social 
and religious gatheiings than of trading fairs. In Kamrnp and the central Assam 
Valley they are by no means declining. In the Surma Valley; the Siddheswar meli 
in Cachar is the best known, and a good deal of trade as well as religious bathing 
occurs ; this however is falling off in importance, and the attendance" is said to be 
only some 3,000 people, whereas some of the Kamrup religiou.s melas are attended by 
f>,000, or even by 10,000 people. At Jarauguri in Sibsagar district there is a Naga 
hat from Kai'tik to Phalgmi, when a certain amount of trade ia cotton and other 
hill produce is done. 

A fair of some importance in the Sylhet district is the Ponatirtha mela, at the 
foot of the hills to the north of Sunamganj. Here about 8,000 attend annually but 
more than half of these are Hindu women who go to bathe. There is a good deal 
of trade, but all the articles are such as may be had in the ordinary markets, 
although a certain number of the hillmen and local villagers lay in their annual 
requirements at the mela. In some tea-garden areas in South Sylhet, horse racin'^ 
and circuses are features of the winter melas, " ^ 

The Sadiya Bazar is described by the Political OEhcer as being like a mela from 
November to March! At this time the tribesmen come down for their annual 
purchases and they bring with them scarce or valuable hill products such as 
beeswax, musk and teeta, as well as otner goods. Teeta (Ooptis teeta), a rhizome 
valued for its extract, used as a dye and also as a febrifuge and eye medicine, is 
purchased by a Calcutta firm for export to the Far East. About 120 maunds are 
brought in annually, the selling price being from Rs. 5 to Rs. 12-8 per seer. About 
600 tolas of musk pods pass hands, at Rs. 15 per tola. 

The bazar trade at Sadiya is in the hands of Marwaris, with a few Muhamma- 
dans of Sylhet, but all hill produce is sold at public auctions held by the Political 
Officer and his assistants : this ensures the hillmen against being cheated. 
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166. Most of tF <0 headquarters markets sit daily for sale of fresh produce, such 

as fish and vegetables, when the attendance is not large — 
mar e s. perhaps 200 Or 300. Weekly or bi-weekly however there 

is a bazar day proper, when trade is much brisker and the attendance becomes often 
2,000 or 3,000. In the Brahmaputra Valiey, Cachar and the Hills there is a 
considerable number of Municipal, Local Board and other publicly owned markets. 
In Sylhet all are privately owned. Of the 897 regular markets reportel, 60 are 


under Municipal or Local Board control 
ownership. The last number includes 
Hills. 

The annexed statement shows for 


District. 

Actual 

number 

of 

markets. 

Number 

of 

markets 

per 

100,000 

popula- 

tion. 

Average | 
number 
of square 
miles ; 
served 
by a , 
market, i 

1 

Goalpara 


no 

14 

1 

36 1 

Kamrup 


41 

6 

94 

Darrang 


57 

12 

51 : 

Nowgong 

... 

43 

11 

86 

Cachar Plains 


118 

24 

17 

Sylhet 


313 

15 

15 

Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills. 

104 

43 

58 

Garo Hills 


27 

15 

116 


and 119 under Government or other public 
many hdts owned by Siems in the Khasi 


certain districts the area and population 
served by rural markets of all classes. 
The Sylhet total excludes Karimganj 
Subdivision from which no report was 
received, and some tea-garden, hats have 


been omitted, but the figures serve for 
a rough comparison. It will be noticed 
that the Surma Valiev markets serve 

M 

a smaller area and population than do 
those of the Brahmaputra Valley. The 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills and Garo Hills 
have numbers of regular markets but in 
the other hill districts they hardly exist, 
as the families are generally self-support- 
ing and when any commodity runs short 
it can be borrowed from a neighbouring 
household until the next harvest. Thus 
there are only 3 markets reported from 
the Lushai Hills, four from Xorth Ca- 


char, and four in the Naga Hills, all at the larger centres and under public owner- 
ship. In Manipur these enquiries were not made. 


Only about 30 of the regular markets are daily. Of the rest, rather more than 
half sit bi-weekly and less than half weekly. In the Khasi Hills “ weekly ” often 
means every Sth day and bi-weekly every 4th day. A few sit 3 times a weeL There 
is seldom much business in the early morning ; midday and afternoon are often the 
busiest times, especially in tea-garden areas where the coolies have a leave day every 
week ; in. ordinary rural areas the greatest throng often comes in the late afternoon or 
evening, when c ultivators are able to attend after doing a day’s work. In most areas 
the dry season brings the largest concourse, but in areas with a good deal of water, the 
busiest time of year may be the rains. Prices of articles other than agricultural 
produce do not generally vary greatly at different seasons, but bad communications to 
distant centres may cause a rise of 20 or 30 per cent, in the rains or just after. Some 
markets are affected adversely by others a few miles away, or connected by railway ; 
but as a rule the weekly or biweekly bazar days are fixed so as not to clash and so 
as to enable the same traders and purchasers to attend two or three different bazars in 
the same area. A certain number of new hdu have been started to provide for new 
population, e.g., for the Bhatiyas or Eastern Bengal settlers in the Assam Valley 
districts. 


166. At most of the regular markets every necessity and a good many of the 
Trade In the markets. luxuries of life Can be bought and sold. In or near hill, 

forest or frontier areas special products such as spears, 
raw cotton, lac and other forest produce are dealt in ; dogs are soli (m.ales for eating, 
females for breeding — 'price from Re. 1 to Rs. 3) at Mokokchung in the Xaga Hills 
and at Lakhipur bazar in Cachar ; also at Damra in Goalpara, a market attenled by 
the Garos. 


Generally however rice and other agricultural produce, fresh and dried fish, 
vegetables and fruits, salt and groceries, tobacco and betel, oil and gur, cloth and vara, 
implements and utensils, fancy anl miscellaneous articles are the thingrs to be found 
in all markets. For immediate comfort parched or fried grain, sweetmeats and some- 
times tea, milk and sugar may be had. In parts of the Khasi Hills tea shops are 
a speciality : at the Bara Bazar at Shillong, it has been calculated tl^t there are 40 
tea stalls, each serving an average of 48 cups of tea. The Khasi women and girls makes 
a profit of only about 9 annas from each teaJ[shop or stall on the jmarket day. 
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Baskets and mats are sold at some but not at all markets and lire-stock, especially 
cattle, only at certain important ones. Wbere milk is sold, there is sometioaes one 
price for pure ar.d another for adulterated milk. For instance in Darrang 2^ annas 
a seer is paid for good milk, while some is so much watered that it fetches only 3 pice 
a seer. In some markets Nepalese dairymen are able to sell their ghee for Rs. 3 
a seer and also to get 2 annas a seer for skimmed and watered milk. 

The attendance varies from 100 or even less to about 4,000, hut it is rarely over 
1,000 at rural hats. The traders are of different classes accordmg to locality. Local 
agricultural produce is sold generally by the growers and forest produce by hillmen, 
although these things may be stocked by shopkeepers of ether classes also. Cloth 
and other imported articles are sold in the Brahmaputra Valley by Marwaris, Dacca 
Bengalis, upcountrymen and local Assamese, the share of trade being generally 
in the order named. In the Surma Valley and the Hills local people have more 
of the retail trade in their hands. 

Very few new commodities have appeared lately. Chai'kas, generally pf local 
made, are sold in many markets as a result of the non-co-operation movement. At 
Mankachar in Goalpara charkas costing 10 annas for the wood and taking 2 days to 
make were priced at Es. 2 each. Curious to relate, the name of the movement’s 
leader, among whose articles of faith are the eschewal of luxuries and of foreign goods, 
is used as an advertisement on the Gandhi brand of cigarattes (Indian made) and 
Gandhi matches (Japanese). Japanese cloth and fancy goods have made great 
strides, doubtless owing to cheapness. For instance, cloth from Japan was introduced 
into the Khasi Hills in 191G-17 and its sale now amounts to 2.5 and 1^5 per cent, of 
the total cloth in Shillong and Jowai Bazars, respectively. American goods have not 
gained a very strong footing — as regards the smaller articles — but in some bazars of 
Sibsagar they are said to cover some 15 per cent, of the miscellaneous, stationery, 
and fancy goods trade, Generally Japanese things of this class predominate, and 
Indian and British made articles are only from 15 to 30 per cent, each of the total. 

The following statement shows the relative volume of trade in cloth at certain 
important markets, as calculated by the enquiring officers. Yarn is almost all 
imported or from Bombay. Cloth includes piece-goods and ready garments. 


Percentage of kinds of cloth on sale at different markets, 1921. 


District and name of market. 

Foreign 

(country 

unspecifi^). 

Manche^er. 

Japanese. 

Indian Mills. 

Indian 
bandwoven 
(usually from 
Bengal). 

Local hand 
woven. 

1 


3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Goalpara 

Dhabri ... 

... 

75 


• •• 

25 




Mankachar 

... 


45 

5 

40 

10 


£ainrup 

Nalbari ... 


••• 

40 

•t« 

40 


20 


Sarpeta ... 



60 

28 

12 


(including 

endi.) 

Darrang .. 

Bindukuri 


... 

68 

13 

13 



6 

Nowgong 

Amchoi 

... 

20 

• •• 

... 

80 

... 



Juria 



70 

15 

10 

5 

• •• 

Sibdagar 

Jorhat ... 


... 

50 

25 

25 

• •• 



Golagbat .. 



70 

10 

20 

... . 


Lakhimpur 

Doom-Dooma 

... 

... 

Most 

Little 

Little 




Isorth Lakhimpur 

... 


40 

1 

58 

... 

1 

Sadiya 

Sadiya ... 


... 

371 

25 

CO 

... 


Garo Hills 

Tura 


... 

35 

10 

10 

45 

••• 

Eliasi and Jaintia Hills 

Shillong ... 


... 

20 

25 

50 

4 

1 

Gachar ... 

HaUakandi 



73 

6 

20 


1 


Lakhipnr 



62 

13 

19 


6 

Sylhet ... 

Hazi Bazar 


... 

83 

12 



5 


Sibganj ... 


59 

••• 


40 

- 

1 



TRADE IN THE MARKETS. 


ie» 


There is no reason to doubt the figures as a general indication of conditions, 
though they may not be accurate in detail. The North Lakhimpur figures, however, 
were obtained by actual counting of pieces sold on market days. Prom he statement 
it will be seen that at the time of the enquiry (shortly before the census) English 
^ cloth still held generally over half the trade and Bombay was a good second 
and Japan a fair third. Since the enquiry fiscal and political conditions have 
altered and it may be that the proportions have changed somewhat. The Indian 
handwoven cloth, other than local, is generally represented b\^ Dacca luiifjis and s^tris, 
sold by Dacca merchants. In regard to handwoven cloth, it should be noted that 
while weaving is almost universal among the Assamese, they rarely weave for sale 
and a great part of what is sold is silk. 

Stocks in remote shops are generally sufficient for seveial months, but, as a 
rule, stocks of cloth and dry goods are not kept for more than one to two months’ 
needs. For grain a fortnight’s supply is usual. 

The turnover in large permanent shops may amount to several hundred'^, or even 
thousands, of rupees in a week ; Thus a cloth shop in Lakhipur (Oachar) has a 
turnover of Rs. 400 with a profit of 2 annas in the rupee ; a brass shop turned over 
Rs. 300 at 1 anna in the rupee profit per week ; a grain shop at Doom-Dooma sold 
Rs. 1,/ 00 worth with 1 anna per rupee profit in a week; a miscellaneous goods 
shop at Dhubri turned over Rs. 750 worth of goods at 8 per cent, profit. 

The smaller stallholders and producer-sellers make generally higher profits for 
their small stock-in-trade : a dried-fish seller makes 6 annas per rupee on total sales 
of 5 rupee? and a betel-nut seller 2 annas on the same value of stock, per market 
day at Lakhipur. 

Generally profits of the retailer vary from 1 anna to 4 annas and sometimes 6 
annas in the rupee. Such profits are in addition to the wholesaler’s profit on 
his sale to the retailer, but shop or stall rent and establishment charges have to be 
paid out of the retail profit. 'I'he profit made on sale of a tin of kerosene oil varies 
from tlie mei’e value of the empty tin (6 to 9 annas) to 25 per ceut. the 
tin. 


Fijr permanent shops and stalls a frontage or area rent is charged by the owner 
or lessee of the market. For instance at Dhubri from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15 per month is the 
rent of permanent stalls let by the Municipality. At Hailakandi 8 annas and at 
Lakhipur Re. 1-8 per cubit of frontage are rates of annual shop rents. 'Ihe Railway 
Company for its market sites at Margherita takes from annas f? to Re, 1-4 per square 
yard per month. Rates charged by private owners are sometimes even higher than 
these. Temporary stalls are generally rented at from 1 to 4 annas per market 
day ; local sellers carrying in their goods pay 1 pice toll per bundle, or 2 pice for 
a man s load. For livestock a market-due per head is taken, such as 2 annas for 
buffaloes and 1 anna or less for smaller animals. 


Money changers charge at different rates for changing notes and silver. In 
some places no charge is made for cliangiug notes. The rate for chan'^’ii*^ a silver 
rupee is almost always 1 pice ; at lura, however it is 2 pice, while nothing is char'^'ed 
for notes. At Chhaygaon in Kamrup, while 1 pice is charged for a silver rupee’ 2 
pice must be paid to get change for a one-rupee note. " ’ 

Ten-rupee notes cost from 10 pice to 5 annas, and 100 rupee notes from 4 annas 
to 3 rupees to change. 

Small shopkeepers generally obtain their stocks from larger local merchants— 
raiely fiom a distance at a more favourable price than the large man chart^es to the 
public. Hence the small man is, as a rule, not being crushed out bv the bi^ 
seUer For a few markets the larger shopkeepers send out stocks for sale" on bazar 
days from their mam shops, and here the small trader suffers somewhat. Accounts 
kept by the smaller shopkeepers are of the roughest, and often none at all are 


Trade agents are generally only employed by large buying firms at special seasons 
for special crops, e.g., for cotton from the hUls and lac from the hills and lowei 
Assam and for jute^ and mustard. Traders from Bengal come in boats and buy 
quantises of rice from the interior in the Surma Valley, after the win ter harvest 
Gener^ly all products for export are bought by the regular Kayas or Marwari traders 
of the Brahmaputra Valley. Frequently money is advanced on the standing crops 
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and although the cultivator obtains a temporary convenience by this ready money, he 
has to pay dearly for it. The description of the process given by Mr. Cantlie for 
North Lakbimpur is instructive : 

Buying of standing crops ly Kayas . — Knyas advance money as a loan one month or two 
months befor.* harvest on the bargain that one dun (of 3| seers nominally) is to be given after harvest 
over and above che number of duns of the current market rate after harvest. But the Kaya’s dun is 
not the regular 3i seers but contains more. It is estimated that his dun contains 4 seers at least. 

The current price being three duns per rupee, the Kaya gets 4 duns per rupee from the 
cultivator who borrowed a rupee two months before harvest. Thus the profit is 33 and oie-third per 
cent, fur three months. But inste.id of getting 14 seers he gets at least 16 seers, so he makes an 
extra 14 and two-sevenths per cent. He, therefore, makes 47 .J per cent, in 3 months." 

There are other ways, more or less well known, in which the cultivator or pro- 
ducer is overreached by the merchant or moneylender. But the above instance will 
suffice to show the immense benefit which may be conferred by an extension of 
co-operative credit. 

Barter is fairly cjmmon, but more in the villages than at markets. Cultivators 
barter prodoce amoug themieives ; basket- makers, fis'iermeu, potters and makers 
of snail-shell lime exchange their produce for grain, vegetables and fruit from cul- 
tivators ; Gai-os bai'ter raw cotton for fried rice from upcountrymen ; Bhatias some- 
times exchange blankets with the Assamese for endi cloth. 


{vi) Industries. 


167. Assam is not an El Dorado. Apart from agriculture and tea, industry is of 

little account, and the statement in the margin hardly 
indicates growth, although certain industries have 
actually increased a little. It is true that there are 
plenty of natural resources in the country, and both 
organized and cottage inlustries if developed could 
well subsist and aid the return of prosperity, side by 
side with agriculture. But the obstacles to develop- 
ment are strong. 


Industry (Inciudlnsr mines). 

Number supported. 

— 

Actual 

(OOO’s 

omitted). 

Per mllle 
of popu- 
lation of 
province. 

1921 

205 

26 

1911 

223 

32 

1901 

204 

33 


Small industries have of course been greatly impaired by the import of cheap 
machine-made goods and by the general move towards agriculture as a source of liveli- 
hood. In some cases the craftsmen have lost their ancient skill, {e.g., in ivory-carving) 
although the hereditary skill of the fine silk weavers of Sualkuchi in Kamrup is a con- 
spicuous instance of the contrary. In other cases the strangling hold of the middleman 
is heavy on the worker. In larger industries the difficulty of communications and the 
shyness or shortness of capital are the most serious obstacles. For instance, there is 
much giod coal in the Garo Hills, but arrangements for removing it to railhead have 
been holding up for years the work of the company which has the concession. Large 
parts of the valuable coal seams of Upper Assam are highly inclined and belo.v the per- 
manent saturation level, so that avorking will probably he expensive and difficult. 
Pecroleam exists in various parts and several prospectors are now at wors, but it has 
not yet been struck in such quantity as to make the Assam production of oil any- 
thing but a fraction of the Burma output. Good pulp for paper can be made from 
the savannah grasses and bamboos of Assam but want of communications as well as 
lack of enterprise have hindered the development of paper making in the past. 
A paper company has now been formed and is said to be waiting for its plant. Large 
stores of water power exist in the country, hut the expenses of survey and of opening 
them up have acted as a brake in this case : moreover some of the greatest sources 
are in difficult transfrontier country — for example, the Nougyang lake in the north- 
east. Excellent roofing slate is found irf certain rivers to the east of the Naga Hill* 
(the Ealyo-kengyu tribe, “ siated-house men,” derive their nam.e from its use), but 
it k very far from any main communications and mostly in uuadministered country. 
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Thus we find that industry, including mines, supports only* 206,000 persons or 

about 24 per cent, of the population of Assam. 


Industries. 

Number supported. 


Actual 

(OOO’s 

omitted). 

Percent- 
age of In- 
dustrial 
total. 

TOTAL 

205 

lOO 

Minerals 

11 

5 

Textiles 

49 

24 

Wood 

36 

IS 

Metals 

lO 

5 

Ceramics 

15 

7 

Food 

20 

lO 

Dress 

34 

16 

Building 

5 

3 

<Jold and sllversmlthy 

14 

7 

Others 

II 

5 


Let this be contrasted with Madras (which the 


Director of Industries of that Presidency calls 


industrially backward), with 13 per cent.' 
dependent on industry, and we can see how little 
Assam has to do as yet with any productive 


means of subsistence except agriculture and 
tea. 


More than two-thirds of the 20,000 under fool industries are paddy buskers and 
flour grinders : the majority of these are women workers in the Surma Valley and 
Goalpara. The rest of the group comprises sweetmeat makers, bakers, grain parchers, 
distillers and a few others. All of the 1,700 distillers and brewers are in the 
Khasi Hills and Manipur, as the outstill system is not in force elsewhere, while 
brewing of rice beer is generally a household activity, and not a business, for hill tribes. 
The order “ Industries of dress and t diet ” is made up mainly of 13,000 barbers, 10,000 
tailors, 7,000 washermen and 2,000 shoemakers, in each case dependants being 
included with workers. “ Others ” includes over 4,000 sweepers and scavengers. 
Building means only those engaged in pucca work, such as masons and lime burners. 
Those engaged in kacha building, thatching and similar work, are shown under 
wood industries, which with textiles and ceramics are discussed in paragraphs 170- 
172. 

168. The number censused as employed or dependent on coal mines was 6,7C0 — 

^ nearly all in Lakhimpur and the Naga Hills, where a 

Coal mines. new colliery has been opened in the decade. By petro- 

petroieum wells. Icum wells 3,100 are supported', five-sixths of the total 

being in Lakhimpur at the Digboi wells and the rest in Cachar, near Badarpur, 
where crude oil extraction has been started in the decade. 

Coal and petroleum were included iu one group at the last census : the com- 
bined figures are now nearly double than those of 1911, on account of the new 
extensions mentioned. 

Limestone workers and their dependants have decreased from about 700 to 400. 
Limestone These are nearly all in the Kbasi Hills. The district 

Corundum. returns of output of the quarries also show some decrease, 

thus confirming the evilence of decline shown by the 

census figures. 

•A corundum mine was started iu the Khasi Hills during the war and the output 
was considerable. This has now decline I and the number supported is small. 

Salt is produced in the Manipur State and in the Naga Hills (but mostly beyond 
the frontier). The number engaged in the industry has dropped from 700 to 200. 

There are only a few other industries organized iu a small way with factories. 

These will be noticed iu the next paragraph. Over 6,000 
sawyers were censused, but it is impossible to separate 
the mill workers from the ordinary hand sawyer parties 
included in the census figures. The same applies to oil pressing and rice husking, 
but in any case very few of the total workers in the last two categories are factory- 
employees, as the concerns are few and small. 

169. The ordinary census returns of occupation were supplemented by an 

The induatriai census. industrial ccDsus taken on special forms filled in by 

managers of concerns with particulars of their staff, p?o- 
ducts and power employed, if any. A factory was defined as aa establishn^nt 


Sawmills. 

Mustard oil and rice mills. 
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employing 10 or more persons and occupied in producing some article or puttirfg some 
process into an article to adapt it for use, transport or sale. In 1911 the minimum 
number of employees including the manager was taken at 20. The schedules were 
filled up with the particulars prescribed by the Government of India for some 
working day before or about the time of the census — it was generally not the actual 
census date, nor was it the same day for all factories. Tea, although mainly a matter 
of agriculture, was held to be a manufactured article for the purposes of rhis indus- 
trial census, and even gardens with no factory had to be included since they contri- 
buted to the process of production. 


which would otherwise be of very minor interest. 


Thus the returns for Assam, 


Total number of concerns ... ... 904- 


Special products ... ... ... 600 

.Tea ... ... ... ... 70:.) 

Mines and oil wells ... .. 6 

Textiles ... ... ... • • 16 

Wood , . ... ... 35 

Metals ... ... ... ... 7 

Glass and earthen ware ... ... 2 

Chemical products ... 13 

Food industries ... ... 3 

Industries connected with buildmg ... 1 

Construction of means of transport... 14 
Industries of luxury ... ... 7 


become important and the numbers are 
greatly swollen. Iloch difficulty was 
found in filling up the schedules although 
District Officers were able to help mana- 
gers by deputation of sirecial men, and 
we may consider the return as correct 
only in certain portions. As to num- 
bers of employees, distinction between 
children and adults and betmeen skilled 
and unskilled, there are necessarily dis- 
crepancies, since dates varied somewhat 


and the judgment of managers differed as to ages of children and as to what constituted 
a skilled worker. The marginal statement gives the number of concerns falling under 
the different heads. Detailed statistics are contained in Imperial Table XXII, and in 
Subsidiary Tables IX to XIII af, pended to this chapter. 




There are 611 concerns or factories worked by power. These are .«hown in the 
main tables separately from those without power. Steam is still used in bit’ factories, 
471 of which are tea gardens. Oil engines are evidently gaining on steam in popul- 
arity ; they no .V give motive power to 91 factories. Electricity is generated and 
used as chief power by only one tea g.irde;i and by the Surma Valley Sawmills at 
Bhanga. where in addition to the usual tea boxes and sliooks made in all the sawmills 
of the province, three-ply wood is manufactured. There is as yet no publicly supplied 
electricitv u«ed for jiower in Assam, although a hydro-electric company at Shillong is 
abour rc' supply power as well as light. 

As shown in Subsidiary Table XI, the number of establishments directed or 
privately owned by Indians appears to he considerable, but as a rule these are small 
concerns, such as mustard oil mills employing 10 or 20 persons, small tea gardens 
and sawmills or pits often without power Parts ^ to III of Imperial Table XXII show 
race of owners and managers and other employees. The great majority of gardens, 
the coal mines and oil wells are still owned and managed by European companies 
and Europeans. Clerical work and direction and supervision in subordinate positions 
is aluujst always done by Indians. When the right men are selected there is no reason 
to doubt cf the success of Indians in the higher managing positi.jus, hut when men 
have been sent from office chairs, say, to manage tea gardens, the results have proved 
in some cases far from comforting to the owners or share-holders. 


Skilled workmen are generally Indians trained in the factory or garden, but 
there are few processes in Assam requiring a very high degree of skill from the 
workers. Where much mechanical knowledge or high technical skill is required 
foreigners such as Panjabi fitters aud Chinese carpenters are often employed. Doctors 
on tea gardens are sometimes of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon class, but "usually they 
have not been trained or passed examinations up to that standard. The medical work 
of a group of gardens is generally under ihe supervision' of a European doctor. 

A few undertakings of interest do not appear in the industrial tables as they 
employed less than 10 persons : instances aro Municipal water works in several of our 
towns, some printing presses in 3 or 4 towns and an ice factory in Sibsagar. The 
Badarpur oil field is also omitted as the manager reported that the business was only oil- 
prospecting : but in fact, the wells are now turning out about 5 million gallons of crude 
oil in a year, although no process of refining is carried on. None of the numerous 
small lime-kilns which are such a feature of the river banks near Chhatak in Sylhet 
employ as many as ten men. 
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Under the head mines, we have the Lakhimpur coal mines and oil wells working 
much as before, and a new colliery being worked at Borjan in the Naga Hills trans- 
Dikhn country ; the small copper mine working in Manipur at last census has been 
closed ; and a corundum mine, now employing 104 hands, has been opened in the 
, Khasi Hills. 

The textile works include a sisal factory in Sylhet, two rhea factories in Kamrup 
and a few small jute presses in Goalpara. One tea garden weaves cotton cloth for 
its workers, but there is no cotton mill in the province. 

Under special products other than tea, there are four sugar factories and one 
indigo plantation, but the amount of sugar turned out is not great and the iudigo is 
a very small concern at present. 

IMetal industries include only workshops for repairs and renewals of railwav* 
steamer and motor car material and for general purposes. 

For the rest, we have a few small mustard oil and rice mills, generally owned by 
Marwari merchants, 12 power and 19 hand sawmills (usually making only tea boxes 
and scantlings) 3 carpentry works, one or two brick and lime-kilnaud "some small 
printing presses — not an imposing list of organized industries. One newly-started 
small sawmill in Sylhet makes boats as well as tea shocks, etc. 

The numbers of employees shown by the industrial census do not agree with those 
shown under the several heads in the ordinary census, as the former was taken 
generally from the factory books and on different days and includes some workers to 
whom the factory is only a subsidiary occupation. 

170. The inset statement summarises for the province the results of answers to 

the cottage industry quest 
ions, for which a special 
enumeration paper was 
issued in every block. The 
district details are given in 
Provincial Table V. Xo 

cottage industry census was 
taken in Manipur. 

Unfortunately no comparison can be made with the last census as no such 
statistics were collected then. To make the list fairly complete for the province we 
shoulu add gold and silversmithy, rearing of lac and of silk worms, bamboo, cane and 
grass-mat work, umbrella handles, tin lamps and boxes, button making fiom shells, 
lacquered wooden toys, distillation of agurii, and some moribund industries such as 
clay idol making, ivory carving and buffalo-horn working : but the numbers supported 
by these indu^ries are small, except in the case of goldsmithy and basket and mat- 
making. 

Ill some districts the war had little etfect on any indu'^try, but where local cotton 
was available, e.^.. in the Garo Hills and in Xowgong some impetus was given to 
siiinniug. In most plains districts, which depend on imported thread and dves, 
cotioQ weaving was adversely affected by tlie rise in the price of yarn. All cottage 
industries in Goalpara are considered to oe improving, though slowly. In Kamrup 
silk spinning and weaving and silkworm reaiing are improving owing to increased 
demand. In Xowgong weaving is attracting much attention. In other districts 
a decline is generally recorded and even silk is said to be not thriving in Sibsagar. 
In the Xaga Hills, import from AJanipur of thread and cloths (made to Nasa pattens) 
is causing a decline in local spinning and weaving. From the Surma Valley where 
spinning and weaving are confined to a small part of the population, the professional 
weavers, the reports record a decline, although non-co-operation has given a small 
stimulus. Brass work has suffered, by the stoppage of raw material (imported sheets 


Cottage Industries in Assam (excluding Manipur). 


Handlooms 


(.Brahmaputra Valley 
(Surma Valley 
(Hills, excluding Manipur 
Spindles ... 

(Brahmaputra Valley 
(Burma Valley 
(Hills, excluding Manipur 
Hand cotton-ginning machines 
Oil ghanl? 

Sugarcane mills . 

Tailoring shops (with 2 or more workers) ... 
Sewing machines (commercial) 

Brass workshops ... 

Bell metal workshops 

Potters' workshops (with two or more potters) 
Carpenters’ shops (with 2 or more carpenters) 
Blacksmithles (with 2 or more smiths) 

Dairy establishments 
Cream-separaling machines 


421,367 

358,913) 

18,944) 

43,510) 

229,463 

145,036) 

18,548) 

65,261) 

95,172 

12,751 

14,279 

1,625 

3,424 

729 

446 

2,180 

1,778 

2,550 

2,179 

2,544 
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of brass) daring the war, and many Morias in Assam havjB taken to cultivation 
Local iron work, even in the rough implements ordinarily made, is being displaced by 
cheap imported goods 

The other industries in the list are stationary or improving but slightly. On the 
whole the cottage industries of the province can scarcely be said to be flourishing. 
The need for guidance in improved methods, for breaking down apathy and conser- • 
vatism and for extension of co-operative credit is imperative if progress is to be made. 

171 . The enormous proportion of hand looms in the Brahmaputra 1 alley as 
Weaving Compared with other divisions will be noticed from the 

statement : there is here an average of nearly one loom to 
every two occupied houses. Weaving is an established custom of the housewife, and 
cloth is nearly always made for home use. Only in the case of cotton cloth made by 
some of the Bengal immigrants and silk by the Assamese is there any serious sale. 
The cloth is woven in the spare time of the women and girls and often only enough 
surplus is made to pay the family’s land revenue. In the Naga Hills weaving (for 
home use) is even more universal than in the Assam Valley : in other hill districts it 
is less common. In the Upper Brahmaputra Valley districts, Miri and Abor cotton 
rugs are sold. The supply of Miri rugs iu Sibsagar has fallen off, but the Abors are 
making and selling more than before in Lakhimpur in order to pay the higlier prices 
now ruling for the imported goods which they want. 

The number recorded with principal means of subsistence under the textile 
groups in the province is but 49,000. This number, even if we add to it the 
29,000 cultivators who returned weaving as a subsidiary occui)ation, hears iia relation 
to the numbers who weave in the province, as the census of handlooms shows. 
The Brahmaputra Valley and the hill people usually do not weave for profit and the 
Surma Valley weavers are taking to cultivation. Most of the textile workcr.s recorded 
are in Manipur but there is a fall iu the number of Manipari woman weavers which, 
combined with an increase of cloth-sellers in Manipur, seems to indicate that the women 
in the State are taking to trade in imported cloth rather than the making and selling of 
their own cloth (for one who both makes and sells would be tabulated as a maker). 

About 4,000 of the looms in the province are said to be of the fly-shuttle pattern. 

I doubt if the number is as great as this. The Industries Department has certainly 
been demonstrating, and some middle class families as well as ordinary weavers have 
taken up the fly-shuttie type, but it is probable that the question was often misuuder- 
stood by the enumerators. The cost of making an ordinary country loctn varies 
from Es. 4 to Es. 15 in different districts, the average being about Es. 10. Those of 
better make will last a generation, or even a life-time, with periodical renewals of 
fragile parts such as reeds and ropes. Cheaper kinds last only 4 or 5 years. 
Some of the elaborate looms used by the Sualkuchi weavers iu Kamrup cost as much 
as Es. 30. Naga looms cost nothing but a day’s labour. 

Profits on cotton cloth making are usually low. Those on silk are higher, but 
for poor people who have no capital they are sometimes kept down by middlemen 
who advance thread or money to buy thread. Por inst mce, a Sualkuchi silk-weaver 
working on this system stated that his profit in 20 days was only Es. 5. I give 
below calculations of profit on a few typical cloths made in certain districts. 


District. 

Cloth. 

Siie in cubits. 

Cost o£ 
thread 
and dye. 

Time taken to 
make. 

Sale price. 

Eemarks. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

Goalpara 

Woman’s upper gar- 

5xli 

Bs. a. p. 

0 8 0 

2 days 

Bs. a. p. 
10 0 

Made hj immigrants 
from Bengal, 

Kamrup 

ment — cottou. 

Bndi clotli 

20x3 

10 0 0 

12 

Es. 18 to 20 

Darrang 

Sfuga fr^khala 

6x2 

Bs. 8 to 10 

10 „ 

Bs. 12 to 13 


Nowgong 

Cheleng, with border... 

7x3 

3 8 0 

1 week 

5 0 0 

Generally only widows 
weave for sale. 

North Lakhimpar... 

Endi cloth 

131 x2i 

6 0 0 

1 month* 

20 0 0 

* Only in spare time 
of housewife. 

Cachar 

Cotton wrapper 

... 

2 12 0 

6 days 

3 8 0 

Only females weaving. 

South Sylhet ,... 

Ditto 

10x2i 

1 14 0 

3 days (or 2 

2 8 0 

Woven by Naths 

Gsro Hills 

Eking or Garo petticoat 

About 21 X 1 

0 9 0 

days by fly 
shuttle). 

10 0 

(both sexes). 

Work only at odd 

Ehaai and Jaintia 

Bhoi cotton doth 

6x2 

2 8 0 

H months 

Bs. 4 to 5 

moments. 

Home-grown, spun 

Hills. 




(spare time 
only). 


and dyed thta^ 
nsed. 
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From the statement it will be seen that cotton weaving pays little as compared 
with silk. There is usually a ready market for Assam silk and though in the Assam 
Valley it is generally only for home use that weaving is carried on, it is clear that it 
holds great possibilities of profit to those who wish for it provided they rear and spin 
,or can afford to buy their own thread without advances from middlemen. Regular 
weavers work from 8 to 10 hours a day. 

Dye or dyed thread is generally bought from the bazirs, when colour is wanted- 
Nowadays it is generally only the hillraen or cognate tribes who make their own dye- 
In Kamrup a green dye is made by the Kacharis, who do not generally disclose its 
secret. The Mikirs use lac and hill creepers ; Nagas, madder (wild) and hill indigo 
{Strobilcmthes ftacoidif'olms — cultivated); Lushais both bazar dvms and home-prepared 
hill indigo. The Bhois on the north of the Khasi Hills use turmeric for yellow, lac 
for red and iron ore for black dyes, in each case the bark of some trees being added 
and the mixture boiled three times with the thread Miris in North Lakhimpur dye 
muga thread by boiling with part of tho core of the jack-fruit tree. The length of 
the processes required to make the hill dyes permanent appears to be inducing a 
tendency to buy imported dyes even for local thread. 

The Chins who have immigrated from Burma to the Lushai Hills (Lungleh) 
have brought with them '-he art of weaving most beautiful and artistic cloths. 


One Garo has shewn enterprise by applying water-power by a wheel to cotton 
ginning and the Deputy Commissioner notes that, though small as yet, the venture 
promises to be successful. 


172. The numbers of oil ghanis and sugarcane mills — both usually of the most 
^ . primitive kind — are a measure of the large extent to vvhicb 

the cultivator, either Assamese or e.r-cooiie, extracts ais 
own products. The numbers recorded at the main census for makers of gnr and for 
vegetable oil manufacture are but 38 and 1,991 respectively : it seams therefore that 
these two classes have (properly) described themselves geuerally as cultivators 
though some may be entered as sellers. These industries are not declining, because 
cultivation is extending and demand is high. 

There are over 2,000 potters’ workshops, and there should be a ready market 
for pottery, yet imported articles are in many parts replacing earthenware. The 
total number supported by pottery hate decreased by 2,000 to about 13,500 ; Goalpara, 
Darrang and the Garo Hills have increases and all the other districts in the province 
share the decrease. Upcountrymen have settled as potters in several centres in 


Dibrugarb subdivision, and 
consequence. 


the demand for Sibsagar 


earthenware has lessened in 


Brass has sufferel, as explained above, more than bell metal, because the raw 
material of the latter industry consists of old and broken vessels found in India. 
In Sibsagar, however, the bell metal industry is reported to ha'-m declined. At Sartbe- 
bari in Kamrup bell metal articles, though of no great variety, sho w considerable artistic 
merit. 


The number of carpenters’ workshops -with two or more workmen is nearly 
1,800 ; over one-third of these are in Sylhet where boat building and repairing is an 
essential industry. Carpenters and sawyers have increased by over 1,000, the 
number supported being now 21,500 in the province. Blacksmithies are 2,500 but 
the number supported by the iron industry has decreased by about 500 persons. There 
is some increase in the number of blacksmiths in the hills, but a decrease in both 
valleys. It seems that here also there is room for introduction of improved methods 
and better supply of raw materials. The material at present is obtained either 
from shops or from villagers in the form of scrap iron or old and broken implements, 
-and in some cases in the tVaga Hills of hoes, etc., stolen from the plains! A little 
iron is still smelted locally at Nongspung in the Khasi Hills. 

For tailors and cobblers there is always work and under these heads there is 
some increase. The number of tailors’ shops is over 1,600 and there is an average 
of two sewing machines per shop : probably however some private machines have 
been wrongly included by the enumerators. 

The wages paid by master tailors vary from Rs. 15 to Rs. 35 a month usually for am 
8*hour day, or from Rs. 4 to Rs. 15 a month if food and lodging is found. In Sylhet 
the hours are generally longer, but there is a food interval. Outwork or thika work 
is not common : where it applies a man working either for himself or for a master 
tailor can make about 12 annas in an eight-hour day. 
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Dairy establishments are over 2,000. Most of these are in the hands of 
Nepalese graziers. The number of cream separators recorded is 2,500 : the 
question paper asked for modern cream-separating machinO', but I believe that 
large numbers of the ordinary bamboo machines have been incl ’led. 

Basket and mat making, bamboo work, thatching and similar occupations,* 
support over 15,000 people — an increase of about 1,500 since 1911. The male 
■workers have increased but the number of female workers has fallen by 4,000. 
It seems that women in Sylhet (the chief centre) are giving up work in the mat 
industry or have preferred to* call themselves dependants : probably the latter is the 
true reason, since the demand continues and the industry does not show signs of 
declining. iSifaZpafi-raaking bas been shown separately in the tables at this census : 
there are 1,140 persons supported by 391 workers in this industry. Nearly all are 
in Sylhet. 

Babu Kshirode Chandra Purkayastha of Karimganj has been kind enough to 
allow me to use the notes which he has made on certain of the cottage industries 
of that subdivision. In Appendix E, I have given a summary of the results of his 
enquiries, which illuminate the position of the middleman in several cases. 


(m) Labour. 


173. Tea-garden coolies form nearly SO per cent, of all those who labour for 

wages in Assam. The labour supply problem for the 
General. gardens is therefore a special one ; this has been dis- 

cussed from the statistical point in Chapter III of this report. As to the supply of all 
other kinds of labour in the province there is little difficulty : either local people or 
seasonal immigrants are generally available. The only exception is in the case of 
those castes which are giving up labour as a hereditary calling : this is likely to 
cause some local diffi.culties in future, for instance in getting men to carry loads or 
to ply boats for hire, but as yet the tendency has not gone far enough to be felt 
seriouslv. 


I he conditions of tea-garden labour have been dealt with in great detail 
Teagardens elsewhere,* and only a brief summary need be given here. 

The organization of a tea garden has always been 
patriarchal, with the manager at the head. Whatever opinions may be advanced 
as to the possibility or desirability of bringing the conditions of garden workers 
into Hue with modern ideas of industrial polity and of raising wages, no general 
complaint against the humanity of the treatment of the coolies has been made. 
Tea 'garden labour is recruited from parts of other provinces where there is pres.sure 
on the .'Oil. New coolies, it is reported, are generally content vvith their suriouud- 
ings. After working a year or two they do not usually want to return to their own 
country hut prefer to settle as cultivators in Assam. 


The system of work is by fixed tasks, taking about 3 to 5 hours to complete, 
for vhich a certain daily rate (usually from 4 to 6 annas for a man and less lor a 
woman) is paid, and Avbich the workers can and do supnlement by /Mla-work unless, 
as in the recent slump, the condition of the industry calls for cuitailment. The 
wages are low, but the family earnings, with other concessions, ensure the coolies a 
better eoiulition than they could expect generally in their own country. The extras 
ir.cind;’ free ho'u.'ing and fuel, good water supply, free medical treatment, sick leave 
alien nnccs ; in many cases also, supply of rice below market rates, free meals to 
cliiiri! -n on the estate, leave with half or .sometimes full pay to pregnant women 
both h'^fore and aftei’ delivery. A certain amount of cheap or even free land for. 
cultiv-ition is akso available, aitboush ou an average for the province this does not 
amoi nt to much per head of the eooiie population. Medical treatiuent in the form 
of medicine i' generally welcomed, but going to hospital as in-patients is disliked. 

In some cases travellins theatres and bioscopes are brought in by the manage- 
meni bid generally nothing is done for the recreation ot the workers bevond sub- 
scripTions to pains and festivals. Attempts made to introduce amusements have 
failed : experienced planters state that they have tried but the coolies prefer singing 
and dancing to the tom-tom. As the Census Officer of Sylhet expresses dt, “ on festive 
occasions labrnrers are given lihertv to make themselves merrv ” 


• Assam Labour Enquiry Committee, 1921-22, Beport. 
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The standard of life of the garden workers is said to have improved somewhat 
and then to have fallen again at the end of the decade. On the Upper Brahma- 
putra Valley gardens, however, the standard is considered even now to be slightly 
above the pre-war standard. The Labour Committee found that wage increases had 
generally not been commensurate with the rise in the cost of living. Mr. Wood, 
* Superintendent of Uoom-Uooma Tea Company and Honorary Magistrate, states 
that though wages have risen by 50 per cent., more money is now spent on drink and 
so the relative position of the coolie remains the same although the rise in prices is 
partly discmnted by issue of cheap rice as well as by the wage-increase. 

Local labour for tea gardens has been discussed in paragraph 152 above. 


The coal mines, oil wells and sawmills of Upper Assam recruit labour by the same 

agency as do tea gardens, but other classes such as 
Makranis and Nepalis on the mines, and settled ^.r-coolies 
in the oil field, are also employed. There is no 

of labour. 


Coal mines, 
■sawmills. 


oil wells and 


shortage 


The manager of the Assam Oil Company mentions by way of illustration of the 
-popularity of work on the oil wells that when he sends down for 40 men, 200 
want to come. A few Assamese local labourers are found in the oil iudostry. These 
are men who wish to learn skilled artisans’ work : nevertheless, although every 
inducement is given to local men to learn a trade and earn higher pay, the skilled 
workers employed are generally men who have been trained elsewhere than at Digboi 
oil wells. 


An unskilled coal-miner earns from 10 to 13 annas a day ; in some cases the 
rise of wages in the decade amounts to 100 per cent., and the miner’s standard of living , 
has risen. This is also reflected in the family budgets of the miners, which show more 
spent on comforts and luxuries than do most other workers’ budgets. 

At Digboi, male oil-well workers earn E-s. 14 and women Es. 8 a month, plus 
overtime. 1 heir rise in wages has been only 16| per cent, in the decade. 

The Lakhipur sawmills in Cachar get their 'labourers from the same source as 
do the tea gardens, but the iiadarpur oil wells employ chiefly local men. These 
{men of Cachar) are found to be the best workers. Their average wages are Es. 12 
a month to start with and they get an increase of Ee. 1 a month every year. The 
increase in rate of wages at these oil wells has been from 25 to 50 per cent. 

The Cachar sawmills rate for unskilled labour is 4 annas a day to start 
with, but this rises to 5| annas after a month. 

In tea and the other industries which obtain labour from outside, the aim is 
generally to recruit families— for the men are then more contented, and women and 
children also work. 


Among outside or non- organized labour, e.g., earth workers, potters, domestic 
other labour. sei’Vauts, there has generally been a rise in daily wages 

of from 50 to 100 per cent., corresponding with the ri.se 
in prices, but the standard of life of the workers has not improved. A general la- 
bourer getting 5 or 6 annas a day in Kamrup in 1911, could get from 10 to 12 annas 
in 1921 ; in Sylhet a domestic servant who was paid Es. 3 plus food in 1911 must be 
paid Rs. 6 with food in 1921. In the Khasi Hills a skilled carpenter’s wages have 
risen from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per day, and a Rublic Works Department coolie’s wa^es 
from 8 annas to 12 annas (male) or from 4 or 5 annas to 8 or 10 annas (female). °A 
Goalpara agricultural labourer can now get 8 annas against 6 annas in 1911. The 
piece-work rates for earth workers have also risen in similar measure. On the whole 
it seems that casual and general labourers have suffered less from the rise in prices 

than have other food-buying classes. 

• 

Although Assam sent out many thousands of combatants and non-combatants 

the war had no appreciable effect on the supply of labour 
for the province except in the case of the coal mines, 
where recruitment of Makranis, Pathans and Gurkhas was somewhat affected. 

174. Subsidiary Table VI compares the numbers of the two sexes under different 
Women in industry. ^cupations, while Subsidiary Table IX gives their distri- 

bution according to the Industrial Census. About 
146,000 women, or nearly 30 per cent. — against 29 per cent, in 1911 — of the whole 
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female population of the province are recorded as working at some occupation other 
than the usual duties of a housewife. More than half of these are ordinary cultivators, 

i.e., generally they help substantially in working the 

family land, a small number only being returned as farm 
servants and field labourers ; more than a quarter of the 
total are engaged in the tea industry ; the rest are distri- 
buted over the handicrafts, trade, professions, pasture, 

labour and unproductive industries. In the statement 
inset, the textile workers’ proportion of women to men is 
very high because of the number of woman handloom wea- 
vers in Manipur and because most male weavers in the 
province have now returited themselves as cultivators. 


Percentage of female to male 
wortcers. 

— 

1921. j 

1911. 

AU occupations .. 

45 j 

44 

Tea 

■ 94. ! 

97 

Ordinary culti- 

38 1 

37 

vation 



Mines and oil- 

24- 1 

29 

wells. 



Textiles 

2,116 

1,535 

Porters, road 

26 1 

45 

and general 



labourers. 

1 


Basket, mat-ma- 

59 

205 

king, thatch- 



ing, etc. 



Ceramics 

S4 ; 

125 

Trade 

35 

42 

Professions and 

6 1 

4 

arts. 



Unproductive 

115 j 

130 


The high percentage of female workers on tea gardens will be noticed at once- 
Practically all women of working age on the gardens work. In fact they have to do 
so, for it is the family earnings and not only the man’s which support the tea coolie’s 
family. It has been pointed out in some quarters that this is the case in other 
industries as well as tea. The statistics certainly support the contention, but to a 
very limited extent, for they show that the proportions of women working at ordinary 
agriculture, in the mines and oil wells, or at general labour and earth work .are far 
below that of the tea gardens. In cottage industries the proportions are somewhat 
higher, and here the women’s work is sometimes complementary to the men’s, e g., 
in mat-making, where men strip cane and women weave the mats. 

On the tea gardens ample consideration is shown for the women. Tliev work 
generally at plucking, pruning and light hoeing and forkirg. As a rule, they earn 
about three-fourths of a man’s w'ages but in the plucking season they ofte)i get a o-ood 
deal more than m.en. In addition to the pregnancy benefits already iicitod, there is often 
a system of bonus payments for each child born and living at six" months or a year 
old. On some gardens and at Pigboi oil wells midwives are paid by the management, 
and medical help is given if asked for, though this is rarely wanted in maternitv 
cases. 


At the coal mines and oil wells women are employed mostly in load carryino- 
At Borjan colliery, for instance, men object to their women folk going down the 
mines, an(^ the management do not encourage it. 

Women are not replacing men in any industry. Sometimes however the gentler 
' sex excels, as for instance in weaving, transplanting rice, plucking tea and curin'^ 
fish. ° 


In the unproductive order there is an excess of women over men, for this includes 
beggars, vagrants, prostitutes and procurers. I fear that the figures in the last named 
group (4 males and 675 females) make the province out to be rather more virtuous 
than it really is. 

In hill districts women work even more freely than in the plains. Cultivation 
weaving and load carrying are the common occupations. In the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, women earn 12 annas a day carrying loads. 

Trading by women is generally looked down upon unless sanctioned by caste 
rules or customs. Fish selling continues to be an occupation of both sexes, "but its 
practice by women has been interdicted in many places by the Nadiyal and Kaibartta 
caste leaders ; in consequence there is a fall in the number of women returned under 
this trade. Married and widowed Jlanipuri women sell cloth in the Surma Valley. 
In most districts elderly women of the lower local castes and of foreign coolie castes 
do petty huckstering in such articles as vegetables and miscellaneous eoods. 
In the Khasi Hills women trade in various goods and also keep tea stalls in places! 
In Sadiya bazar Nepalese women sell miscellaneous goods and tea in a few petty 
shops, where youth and beauty are said to attract customers. ^ 

Generally there is a tendency abroad in the plains districts to restrict women 
from working or trading outside the house. Comparison of some f of the percentages 
in the statement above illustrates this. But the figures of occupation are weighted 




r 





in 
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heavily, in addition to the textiles, by the numbers employed in tea and ordinary 
cultivation, where the restrictions have not applied seriously so far ; hence, in spite 
of the fall in the general sex-ratio (Chapter VI), the proportion of women to men 
working in all occupations taken together is almost stationary. The tables show a 
slight rise, but this is accounted for by the entry of Naga Hills women cultivators 
• these were wrongly classed as dependants in 1911. 

Fish selling is the most prominent instance of r€striotion, but in the Surma Valley 
it is reported also that women of the Namasudra, Patni and Mali castes are not 
allowed to work in the fields so freely as before, and a movement by the Manipuris 
to stop their women going to market was also started in Cachar. One or two Deputy 
Commissioners of tea districts have reported a tendency among garden coolies also 
to stop their women w orking when the men are earning enough by themselves. 

Again, Assamese widows sometimes weave for sale where married and unmarried 
ones do not. It may be hoped that all these indications point more to a feeling 
of shame among the men, that they should be thought unable to work sufficiently 
hard to support their women folk, than to any other reason such as the occupations 
themselves being considered degrading. 


175. Children are employed in most industries when they reach an age at which 
. . their work begins to be of any profit. Subsidiary Table 

Children m industry. shovvs the proportion of children employed to adults. 

Though wages are small, w'ork is generally healthy and children are not sweated — 
except perliaps in some cases of domestic service — and in the present educational 
and economic state of the province the effect on the children appears to be good. 
Many children do not care for school, even when schools are provided, and their 
intelligence is doveloped by light work at the most impressionable ages. 

In cultivating families boys begin to tend cattle from about 7 years old and 
learn to plough at 10 or 11. Girls help in weaving at home. On tea gardens 
children begin at about the age of 8 and aie employed on work such as insects 
gathering, weeding and light forking, or in the tea house, usually for 3 or 4 hours 


morning 


and sometimes for 2 or 3 in the afternoon. 


in the 

At the 

forenoon and 1 to 5 in the afternoon, soldering tins. 


oil refineries children work longer hours, from 7 to 12 o’clock in the 


regularly 


from 14 


ye irs onwards, doing 


In the mines they work 
the standard hours of the older people 
but having a rest interval ; they do mud -plastering and other light work and are also 
used as messengers. Their wages in all industries vary from one-third to five-eighths 
of those earned by adults. In the Borjan colliery there are only 6 children at work, 
so that there is evidently no forcing by the management. 


Boys in domestic service get from Bs. 2 to Bs. 3'a month with free food, where 
an adult may earn Bs. 6 or Ks. 8 with the same concession. 

176. In Imperial Table XXI the occupations returned by members of certain 

castes are set out for comparison with the total numbers 
us ry an cas e. castcs and their traditional occupations. 

The proportions returning their traditional callings are ususally very low except 
in the case of cultivators. Thus we find that of 9,715 working Nadiyals {i.e., the 
remnant who did not adopt another caste name) only 2,225 returned fishing or 
fish trading as their chief means of livelihood : nearly all the rest were entered as 
cultivators, although 1,482 of these had fishing as a subsidiary occupation. 

Of 61,000 working Yogis about 3,600 had weaving as principal and 3,400 as 
subsidiary occupation. The great majority of the rest come under cultivation. 

The Kewats are an exception ; about 80^^ per cent, of the 43,000 workers 
are returned as fishermen. 

The same tendency to abandon traditional callings such as fishing, goldsmithy, 
pottery, labour and scavenging, which are looked down on by the higher castes or 
classes, continues everywhere, and among both Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
Yogis have more often abandoned weaving because cultivation is found to be 
more paying. Brahmans also have largely abandoned religious work as it is not 
lucrative. Some Brahmans from Dibrugarh, for example, have gone to learn agriculture 
and even tanning. 

From North Sylhet the Census Officer notes that some Halwa Bases or Mahisyas 
are giving up cultivation for carpentry ; this movement however is too small to 
appear in the statistics. In some cases in the Brahmaputra Valley those who take up 
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handicrafts in place of cultivation are rather looked down on by their caste fellows, 
€.g., in the case of Kalitas working as goldsmiths or blacksmiths ; needless to say, 
this is not the case when men of cultivating castes become clerks. 

On the tea gardens and among the rest of the small industrial population of the 
province, there is generally some loosening of caste rules and customs for accommoda- 
tion to present conditions of life. Rules, however, do survive, and caste discipline is 
enforced on gardens or in factories by the panchayat and sardars ; where necessary, 
as for instance in inter-caste disputes, the religious heads settle matters, aided or 
backed often by the Manager. Outsiders, unless they are settled ^’.r-coolies, are not 
called in for the panchayat. 

Economic condition of the people. 


Family budgets. 


177. In earlier chapters of this report the bearing of the economic state of the 

people on population growth and other matters has been, 
mentioned. There is no doubt that a considerable propor- 
tion of the plains people is living below the comfort line, although the causes 
may be different — climatic, temperamental or economic — in different parts of the 
province and sections of the people. Attempts wer3 made at the census to collect 
information by means of domestic budgets. About 400 such budgets were collected 
from different classes of workers in all districts, but unfortunately examination 
of them has shown such great variations that they are of little use for the 
formation of any estimate of the extent of poverty and the standarl of life. 
In Appendix R, I have printed a few typical specimens which may give some 
idea of the income and expenses of several different kinds of family. Any attempt at 
averaging or calculating proportions of income spent on different objects by different 
classes is out of the question ; for such work, much more intensive enquiries over smaller 
areas would be necessary. 

Enquiring officers were asked to state the number of days worked in the year, as 
well as the number of workers, but this was not done in all cases. They w*ere also 
asked to estimate the proportions of the population living greatly above and greatly 
below the average standard. The answers vary greatly, where they have been given 
at all, and it is scarcely worth while quoting them. 

Certain points, however, do emerge by a general scrutiny of all the budgets sent 
in and from the accompanying reports. For instance, a very large number show 
loans on the income side, and this is often the case even when old loans are still out- 
standing. Many of the budgets are made to balance only by loans, and many do 
not balance at all : this may of course be due in many cases to the fact that 
cultivators and other workers do not keep accounts and sometimes cannot remember 
their income and expenditure for a week — far less for a month or a year. But it 
must also be due in many cases to real poverty, and the lack of luxury revealed on 
the expenditure side in many cases confirms this. 

It will be noticed that the coal miner’s budget. No. 11, balances and includes 
several comforts which can be bought with good pay, — but the pay is earned by 3 
workers in the family. 

The tea-garden coolie’s monthly budget. No, 5, also balances, with less of luxury 
than the coal miner’s — but here also both man and woman work. 

The Sylhet clerk’s budget. No. 15, is an instance of how an extremely economical 
small middle-ela-s family can live on Rs. 30 a month, — but there is little money for 
anything but bare necessities.^ The Nowgong middle-class family, No. 16, on the 
other hand, does not balance its budget, on Rs. 68 a month pay, but here there is no 
stinting of comfort, and the number of members is double of the Sylhet family’s. 

Another point .shown in the budgets is the small cost of salt. From the object- 
ions which are raised to the salt tax it might be supposed that salt was a costly item. 
Neverthless in very few budgets does the total expenditure on salt exceed 1 anna a 
month per head, and in many cases it is in the region of 8 annas a year per head. 

In the hills, families are generally self-contained and on the averat^e live far 
more in comfort , with fewer outside needs, than do the people of the plains. In 
no hill district is there any considerable proportion usually below the poverty line. 
On the other hand, if crops fail, hill villages may live in want for a year and 
have to supplement their scanty stock of rice by eating jungle roots, as has been the 
case receutly in some Lushai villages. 
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Taxes cannot be said to be heavy. There is very little indirect taxation. The 
total amount of direct taxes, central, provincial and local borne by tbe people of 
Taxation Assam (excluding Manipur) last year was about Es. 124 

lakhs, as shown in the provincial budget statement ; this 
works out at an average annual taxation total of about E,s. 7-12 per household, or one 
rupee ten annas per head of the population. I have not included the latest duties on 
imported cloth and yam in this estimate : if this be done the household figure may go 
to Es. 10 or more and the individual average to over Es. 2 per annum. 


The average income of the people cannot be estimated with any exactitude in 


Average income. 


terms of money in an agricultural country. By a rough 
calculation from the outturns of crops grown and the other 


productions of the province in 1921-22, with the prices prevailing at the principal marts, 
it might be estimated at the equivalent of about Es. 66 per head per annum, but in any 
case the cultivators who form the great bulk of the population are less dependent on 
money rates than on the amount of outturn of rice and other crops for their food 
supply. In Appendix G I have shown the calculation. Where I have made estimates 
{i.e., in cases other than those of principal crops whose outturn is estimated by the 
Director of Agriculture), I have put them at an extremely low figure for safety ; 
but perhaps few will deny that the values of cloth, silk, fish and other secondary 
products of the province are always a good deal greater than the sums I have noted. 
It must never be forgotten, however, that tbe cultivators have actually no such 
money income as shown : their income is mainly produce. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

General cUstiihution by occupation. 



I^umbpr per 10,000 of 
total population. 

^ 

I'eTcentage in each class, 
sub-class and order of 


Persons 

supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

■workers. 

Dependants, 

1 

J. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ALL OCCUPATIONS 

10,000 

4,614 

46 

54 

A.— PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS. 

8.947 

4,051 

45 

65 

I.— EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS 

8,934 

4,041 

45 

55 

AND FEGEIATI jN. 





I. Pasture and Agriculture 

8,859 

4,007 

45 

55 

[a) Ordinary cultivation ... ... 

7,6U 

3,123 

41 

59 

(h) Growers of special products, etc. 

1,182 

836 

71 

29 

(c) Forestry 

6 

4 

61 

39 

{d) Raising of Farm stock 

56 

43 

78 

23 

(e) Raising of small animals 

1 

1 

81 

19 

2, Fishing and Huotirg .. ... 

75 

84 

45 

55 

II. — Exploitation of minerals ... 

13 

10 

75 

25 

3. Mines 

12 

9 

76 

24 

4. Quarries of hard rocks 

1 

1 

68 

82 

5. Salt, itc.. ... ... 

... 

... 

65 

35 

B.— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCES. 

679 

367 

54 

46 

III. — Industry 

244 

14S 

61 

89 

6. Textiles 

61 

53 

86 

14 

7. Hides. Skins, Hard Materials, etc. 

2 

1 

40 

63 

8. Wood 

45 

26 

57 

43 

9. Metals 

13 

5 

43 

57 

10. reiamics 

19 

11 

58 

42 

11. Chemied Products properly so called, etc. 

3 

1 

48 

52 

12. Food Industries 

26 

16 

64 

86 

13. Industries of the dress and the Toilet 

42 

20 

47 

53 

14. Furniture Industries 

1 

• . • 

30 

70 

15. Building Industries 

7 

3 

48 

52 

16. Construction and Means of Transport 

1 

1 

47 

53 

17. Production and transmission of Physical 

• 

• •• 

72 

28 

Forces (heat, light, electricity, etc.) 





18. Other Miscellaneous and undefined Indus- 

24 

11 

45 

55 

tries. 





IV. — Transport 

99 

61 

62 

88 

20. Transport by water 

22 

13 

56 

. 44 

21. Transport by road 

53 

35 

67 

33 

22. Transport by rail 

18 

10 

59 

41 

23. Post Office, Telegraph, Telephone services 

6 

8 

46 

54 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


General distribution by occupation — eoncladed. 


Class, snb-class and order. 

Number per 10,000 of total 
population. 

Percentage in each class, 
sub-class and order of 


Persons 

supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

mm 

Dependants. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

V.— Teabe 

336 

158 

47 

53 

24. Banks, Establishments of credits exchange 





and Insurance 

6 

2 

41 

59 

25. Brokerage, Commissions and export 

1 


29 

71 

26. Trade in Textile ... 

26 

16 

60 

40 

27. Trade in skins, leathers, furs 

28. Trade in wood ... 

9 

4 

45 


8 

4 

53 

47 

29. Trade in Metals... ... ... 

3 

2 

50 

50 

80. Trade in pottery, bricks, tiles 

1 

1 

35 

65 

31. Trade in Chemical products ... 

2 

1 

46 

54 

32. Hotel, Cafes, restaurants 

2 

1 

52 

48 

33. Other trade in food-stuffs 

230 

104 

45 

55 

34. Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

1 

1 

48 

52 

35. Trade in furniture 

8 

3 

41 

59 

•36. Tride in building materials ... 

1 


51 

49 

37. Trade in means of transport ... 

3 

2 

58 

42 

38. Trade in fuel 

2 

1 

43 

57 

89. Trade in articles of luxuries and those per- 
. taining to letters and the Arts and the 




Sci0tiC0& «•« ••• 

10 

5 

48 

62 

40. Trade of other sorts 

23 

11 

51 

49 

C.~PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 

165 

64 

39 

61 

LIBERAL ARTS. 


VI. — Public Force ... ... 

22 

11 

51 

49 

41. Army 

1 

1 

69 

31 

42. Navy 

« • * 

• • • 


100 

44. Police 

21 

10 

50 

50 

VII. — (45) Public Administeatios 

20 

7 

35 

65 

VIII. — Professions and Liberal Arts 

123 

46 

37 

63 

46. Religion 

67 

23 

34 

66 

Ij&w 

8 

2 

27 

38 

73 

48. Medicine ... ... ... 

16 

6 

49. Instruction 

20 

9 

44 


50. Letter and sciences 

12 

6 

49 

51 

D.-MISCELLANEODS 

209 

132 

63 

37 

IX. — (51) Persons living on their income 

5 

2 

88 

62 

X. — (52) Domestic Service ... 

65 

46 

71 

29 

XI. — (53) Insufficiently Described Occupation 

57 

31 

54 

46 

XII.— Unproductive ... 

82 

53 

65 

35 

54. Inmates of jails, etc. ... ... 

4 

4 

100 


55. Beggars, Vagrants, Prostitutes 

78 

49 

63 

37 

56. Other unclassitied non-productive Industries 


' 

44 

56 
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chap. XII. — OCCTTPATION, 


subsidiary table ii. 

Distribution by octu^atton in natural division. 


Occupation. 

Xumber per 

mille of total population 
supported in 

Brabma- 
putra Valley. 

Surma 

Valley, 

Hills, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

ALL OCCUPATIONS ... 

IfiOO 

1,000 

1,000 

A.— PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 

908 

879 

892 

I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

906 

879 

890 

II. — Exploitation OF minerals 

2 

... 

2 

B.-PRSPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL 

56 

78 

81 

SUBSTANCES. 




III.- — Industry ... ... ... 

18 

25 

46 

IV. — Transport 

10 

9 

11 

V, — Trade 

28 

44 

24 

C.- PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND LIBERAL 

13 

21 

17 

ARTS. 




VI.— Public Force 

2 

2 

5 

VII. — Public Administration ... 

2 

2 

t> 

tJ 

VIII. — Professions and liberal Arts 

9 

17 

9 

D.-MISCELLANEOUS 

23 

22 

16 

IX. — Persons living principally os their income 

8 

... 

1 

X. — Domestic service 

• • • 

6 

5 

XI. — Inshfpiciently described occupations 

7 

5 

2 

XII. — Unproductive 

8 

11 

2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III- 

Distribution of the agricultural, industri it, commercial and professional population in Natural 

Divisions and Districts. 


AGBICOLTrSE. 
[OKDEB 1(a) 1(6)3* 


ISDFSTRT (T>'CtrDI>'G \ I3rEs). 
SUB-CLASSES n A^’D HI* 


COXKBBCn l!r«LUDt5&TEAT8fOBT. 
SUB-CX^IeiS IV AJfO V. 


• 

DistbIct akd Natubal Ditisiojt. 

Population supported liy 
Agriculture. 

1° 

0 

■C".® 

e3 2) 4 

g.S 

g. 3 S 
£ 0 a 

i Percentage on sgrieal- 
turttl population of 

Population supported by 
Industry, 

Proportion of induRtrial 
population per 1.000 of 
dlstriut population. 

Percentage on indus- 
trial population of 

9 D 

3 

0 

«a 

0 

1 2 

G 

93 

*0 

a 

49 

A 

« 

a 

Actual workers. 

a 

<3 

’’3 

a 

0 

04 

0 

« 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ASSAM 

7,027,871 

830 

4 S 

5 S 

205,226 

26 

61 

39 

BEAHMAPUIEA VALLEY ... 

3 444 440 

893 

So 

50 

77,039 

20 

62 

38 

Goalpara 

679, 4i7 

891 

37 

63 

14,864 

19 

57 

43 

Kamrup 

638,024 

837 

38 

62 

20,244 

26 

64 

46 

Darrang 

433.655 

907 

54 

46 

6,720 

14 

64 

36 

Nowgong 

364,941 

917 

46 

54 

5,865 

15 

73 

27 

Sibsagar 

767,553 

932 

60 

40 

9,622 

12 

58 

42 

Lakhimpiir 

526,761 

896 

64 

36 

17,811 

30 

69 

31 

Sadiya ... ..< 

Balipara 

3i,9‘i5 

809 

38 

62 

1,569 

40 

65 

35 

2,095 

549 

68 

32 

344 

90 

96 

4 

SUE.MA VALLEY 

2,626.186 

864 

3 S 

6 S 

75,832 

26 

60 

50 

Cachat Plains 

453,526 

904 

44 

56 

10,652 

21 

59 

41 

Sylhet 

2,173,660 

855 

33 

67 

65,180 

26 

48 

52 

HILLS •" ••• 

967,24s 

876 

66 

44 

62 , 3 SS 

48 


22 

Garo Hills 

173,076 

966 

57 

43 

906 

6 

54 

46 

North Cachar Hilla 

23,942 

895 

58 

42 

228 

9 

53 

48 

Ehasi and Jaintia HilU 

200,781 

825 

58 

48 

9,497 

39 

59 

41 

Naga Hills ... <•> 

1,54,573 

960 

61 

36 

1,719 

11 

78 

22 

Lushai Hills 

92,915 

944 

57 

43 

407 

4 

64 

46 

Manipur 

— — — 1 

311,959 

812 

r 

49 

61 

39,598 

1 

103 

84 

16 


PBOFflSSIOKB. 

SuB-CLAsa Vin. 


Othess. 


DHOUCT A!tD NatTJB*! DiTISieW. 

>« 

A 

1 

a 

Oi 

e 

a <0 

Is 

1 3 

proportion of cemmerclal 
pn])u]atlon per 1,000 of 
diBti'K't population. 

Percentage on 
coEimerciai 
popuiatlon of . 

1 

ki 

Proportion of proloasionel 
population per 1,000 of 
district population. 

Percentage on 
prefeseion'il 
population of 

% 

•0 

0 

Q< 

0. 

0 

a 

it 

11 

Proportion of other occnpa- 
tloual population per l, 0 oO 
of district population. 

Poreentage on 
other occupa- 
tional popula- 
tion. 

C 

a> 

b 

0 

m 

< 

1 

I 

d 1 

1 

a ! 

S. 1 

Q ! 

a, 

0 

9 

1.1 

2 i 

i.£ 

E 

0 

Ml 

b 

0 
£E 

1 

• 

a 

e 

13 

a 

9 

Qt 

d; 

P 

E 

Q> 

k. 

0 

"3 

0 

w 

< 

a 

C 3 

G 

u 

& 

P 

1 

• 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

.15 

10 

ir 

18 

19 

20 j 

21 

ASSAM ... 

347,803 

43 

50 

so 

98,^05 

12 

37 

63 

310,838 

39 

60 

40 

BEAHMAPUTEA VAL- 

147,922 

38 


44 

36.166 

XO 

39 

61 

*60.323 

39 

63 ' 

3 S 

LEY. 













Goalpara 

Kamrup... 

Darrang... 

Nowgong 

Sibsagar 

Lakhimpur 

Sadiya ... 

Balipara 

34,378 

45.697 

12,366 

13,099 

20,663 

45 

eo 

26 

33 

24 

5S 

49 

63 

63 

61 

12 

51 

37 

37 

39 

5.132 

I5,3it5 j 
2 .15 8 
2,4’ 8 
6,298 

7 

£0 

5 

6 

8 

43 

31 

4.5 

38 

41 

67 

69 

55 

62 

59 

28,702 
43,341 
23,036 
11,558 
19.6 .2 

38 

57 

48 

29 

2-1 

62 

59 

72 

73 
t:9 

38 

41 

28 

3.7 

31 

lOioSl 

2,721 

33 

69 

68 

72 

42 

; 28 

4,295 

451 

7 

11 

00 

47 

45 

53 

19.841 

2,822 

34 

71 

e.o 

60 

35 

40 

8 

2 

100 

I 

1 

1 

9 

2 

56 

44 

1,KC3 

SS7 

7B 

24 

SUEMA VALLEY ... 

161,690 

S3 

42 

68 

1 62,70* 

*7 

34 

66 

123 416 

4* 

S3 

47 

Caclar Plains 

Sylhet ... 

16,325 

146,365 

33 

57 

58 

40 

42 

1 60 

1 

1 5,423 

1 47,278 

11 

19 

43 

33 

57 

67 

15,558 

109,868 

31 

43 

eo 

52 

-10 

48 

HILLS ... 

38 , *93 

36 

64 

33 

' 9.639 

9 

48 

62 

35097 

32 

6x 

! '' 

Garo Hills 

North CacharTHills... 
Khasi aad Jaintia Hills 
Naga Hills 

Lushai Bills 

Manipur 

2,302 

1,903 

14,671 

1,381 

1,125 

16,811 

13 

71 

60 

8 

12 

44 

65 

61 

58 

78 

53 

69 

i 0.- 

1 OU 

: 39 

i 42 

j •« 

1 47 

i 31 

347 
116 
2 C24 
451 
573 

5,528 

2 

4 

11 

3, 

6 

16 

62 
73 
' 50 

61 
87 
46 

88 

28 

6(, 

3‘.' 

63 

64 

2,509 

653 

15,690 

2,837 

3,386 

10,120 

14 

21 

6.5 

18 

34 

26 

70 

62 

€6 

62 

43 

56 

1 30 

i ga 

II 

1 57 

i 44 

t 
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CHAP. Xn.— OCCHPAIION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Occupations combine A with agriculture [where agriculture is ^bsidiary oeeupation)^ 


Nnmber per mille who are partially agricultoiists. 


Occupation. 

Province. 

Brahiua- 
jutra Valley. 

Surma 

Valley. 

Hills. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ALL OCCUPATIONS 

29 

25 

45 

13 

A.-PRODUCTION OP RAW MATERIALS 

22 

23 

87 

12 

I. — Exploitation op animals and vegetation 

22 

23 

15 

9 

1. Pasture and Agriculture 

20 

22 

22 

9 

(b) Growers of special products and market garden- 

94, 

»5 

97 

307 

mg. 





6. {a) Tea ... ... ... m. 

89 

85 

96 

• • • 

7. Fruit, flower, 'betel, etc., growers 

297 

136 

250 

307 

[d) Raising of .farm stocks 

33 

34 

50 

19 

11. Cattle and buffalo breeders ... ... 

99 

90 

272 

S2 

3. Fishing and hunting ... ... ... 

204 

71 

302 

54 

17. Pishing 

20o 

71 

306 

54 

II.-!-ExPLOITATION op minerals ... 

18 

16 

47 

20 

B.— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 

82 

42 

162 

28 

MATERIAL SUBSTANCES. 


III. — Industry m 

'll 

50 

160 

20 

6. Textiles ... ... ... 

36 

99 

125 

9 

8. Wood ... ’ 

79 

33 

141 

46 

9. Metals ... ... 

186 

81 

319 

209 

13. Industries of the dress and the toilet ... 

157 

48 

284 

56 

IV. — Transport 

59 

30 

136 

42 

V.— Trade 

101 

44 

177 

41 

26. Trade in textile 

49 

15 

115 

• 

19 

28. Trade in wood 

85 

37 

93 

UjS 

33. Other trade in food stuffs 

121 

47 

200 

52 

C.— PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 

157 

99 

241 

39 

LIBERAL ARTS. 

VI.— Public Force ... 

74’ 

31 

24 

61 

VII.— Public Administration ... 

121 

78 

199 

118 

VIII. — Professions and Liberal Arts 

186 

127 

246 

140 

P.— MISCELLANEOUS 

29 

17 

47 

33 

IX. — Persons living on tbeir income 

129 

95 

344 

96 

X. — Domestic Service 

31 

14 

57 

83 

XI. — Insufficiently desukibed occupatoi.ns ... 

59 

32 

126 

37 

XI I, — Unproductive 

8 

60 

11 

1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Occupations combined with agriculture {where agriculture is the principal occupation). 


Landlords (Bent-receiTen). 

Coitivatora (&ent>payerfi). 

1 Farm serrants and field labourers. 

Sabsidisi; occnpitioB. 

No. per 
10,000 who 
follow it. 

S ubsidiar; occupation. 

No. per 
10,000 who 
follow it. 

Sabsidiarv occupation. 

No. per 
10,000 who 
follow it. 

1 

3 

3 


s 

6 

Total 

2,892 

Total 

1,250 

Total 

797 

B»nt-payerB 

720 

Rent-receivers 

34 

! Rent-receivers 

14 

Agricnltural labourers ••• 

63 

Agricultural labourers ... 

29 

Rent-payers 

163 

Gr«Temment servants of 
all kinds. 

106 

General labourers 

202 

General labourers 

i 

141 

Money lenders and grain 
dealers. 

181 

Government servants of 1 
all kinds. 

15 

Village watchmen 

8 

other traders of all kinds 

488 

Money lenders and 
grain dealers. 

12 

j 

Cattle breeders and milk- 
men- 

8 

Others 

1,334 

Other traders of all 
kinds. 

271 

Eisbermen and boatmen 

1 

43 



Fishermen and boatmen 

127 

Traders of all kinds 

24 



Cattle breeders and milk- 
men. 

15 

Weavers 

46 



Village wstobmen 

12 

Others 

345 



Weavers ... 

119 





Carpenters ... 

19 





Potters 

13 





Blacksmiths 

8 





Others 

374 
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CHAP. XII.— OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Occupations of females by snh-classea and selected orders and groups. 


\ 

Group 

Ifo. 

Occupation. 

Numter of actual workers. 

Number of 

Males. 

Females. 

females per 
1,000 males. 


2 

3 

4 

5 


Total 

2,541,027 

1,145,771 

451 


A.— PRODUCTION 0? RAW MATERIALS ... 

2,225,133 

1,011,820 

455 


I. — Exploitation of anihals and vegetatiok ... 

2,218,746 

1,010,280 

455 


]. — Pasture and agriculture 

2,194,456 

1,007,466 

459 


[a) Ordinary Cultivation. 

1.814,676 

680,604 

375 

1 

Income from rent of agricultural land 

28,107 

1 

2,986 

106 

2 

Ordinary cultivators 

1,727,731 

650,369 

376 

4 

Parm servants 

3,315 

817 

! 246 

5 

Field labourers ... 

(5) Growers of special products and market 

51,931 

26,332 

507 


gardening 

346,188 

323,323 

937 

6 

Tea) coffee, cinchona, rubber and indigo plantations ... 

336,986 

815,833 

940 

7 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, areca-nut, etc., 
growers. 

9,202 1 

i 

7,490 

814 


(<?) Forestry 

2,764 

247 

90 

9 

Wood-cutters, fire-wood, catechu, rubber, etc., collectors 
and charcoal burners 

1,728 

247 

143 


{d) Eaising of farm stock 

31,666 

2,939 

93 

11 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 

7,418 

927 

125 

12 

t'becp, goat and pig breeders 

657 

104 

15S 

14 

Herdsmen, shepherd, goatherds, etc. 

23,580 

1,908 

81 


{e) Raising of small animals 

173 

453 

2,618 

15 

Birds, bees, etc, 

130 

70 

538 

le 

Silk umrms 

43 

883 

8,907 


2, — listing and Hunting 

24,290 

2,814 

116 

17 

'■ Fishing 

24,128 

2,767 

115 

18 

Huutiirg 

162 

47 

290 


II. — Exploitation of Mineeals 

6,390 

1,540 

241 


3. — Mines 

6,031 

1,441 

239 

19 

Coal mines 

4,360 

954 

219 

20 

Petroleum wells 

1,670 

487 

292 


4. — Quarries of hard rocks ... 

303 

15 

50 


cf/Ct •>* ••• 

56 

84 

1,500 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Occupations of females ly suh-elasses, and selected orders and groups — continued. 


Group 

Oocnpation. 

Jf umber of actual workers. 

Number of 

Ko. 

Males. 

Females. 

females per 
1,000 males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


B.— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATE 
RIAL SUBSTANCES. 

194,827 

98,629 

506 


III. — Industby 

55,742 

62,421 

1,120 


6. — Textiles 

1,899 

40,191 

21,164 

26 

Cotton spinning ... ... 

77 

4,748 

61,662 

27 

Cotton sizing and weaving ... 

1,594 

32,947 

20,669 

28 

Jute spinning, pressing and weaving ... 

70 

385 

5,500 

29 

Rope, twine and string 

81 

484 

5,975 

St 

Silk spinners 

2 

237 

118,500 


Silk weavers 

49 

289 

5,898 

3a 

Lace, crepe, embroideries described textile industries ... 

4 

1,047 

261,750 


7. — Bides, skins and hard materials front animal 
Kingdom. 

542 

24 

44 


8. — Wood 

16,390 

4,198 

256 

43 

Sii w^srs ••• ••• ••• ••• 

3,630 

681 

188 

46 

Basket makers and other industries of woody materials, 
including leaves and thatcbers and builders working 
with bamboo, reeds or similar materials. 

5,557 

3,282 

591 


9. — Metals 

4,319 

77 



10. — Ceramics 

4,726 

3,950 

836 

65 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers 

8,896 

3,768 

967 


11. — Chemical producU j^foperly so called and analo- 
gous^ 

844 

283 

335 

61 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils 

779 

209 

268 


12. — Food industry 

2,315 

10,816 

4,672 

66 

Rice pounders and buskers and flour grinders 

496 

9,046 

18,238 


13. — Industries of dress and the toilet 

13,836 

1,866 

135 

79 

Other industries pertaining to dress, gloves, socks, 
gaiters, belts, buttons, umbrellas, canes, etc. 

258 

311 

1,205 

80 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

2,552 

930 

364 


14. — Furniture industries ... ... ... 

128 

84 

656 


Ih.-^Building industries 

2,332 

230 

99 

89 

Builders (other than buildings made of bamboo or 
similar materials), painters, decorators of houses, tilers, 
plumbers, etc. 

110 

62 

564 


18. — Other miscellaneous and undefined industries ... 

7,884 

702 

89 


IV. — Teansport 

45,136 

3,771 

84 


20. — Tansport by water 

10,148 

36 

4 


21. — Transport by road 

24,826 

3,249 

131 

117 

Porters and messengers ... 

4,723 

1,723 

365 


22, — Transport by rail 

7,908 

486 

61 
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CHAP. XII. — OCCUPATIOX, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Occii-pations of feinalei hy stii-classes, dnd selected orders and groups — continued. 


Group 

Occupation. 

1 1 

Number of actual workers. 

Number of 
females per 

aSO. 


Males. 

Females. ! 

1 1,000 males. 

1 

j 

2 

1 

3 j 

4 

5 


V. — Tkade 

93,949 

32,437 

345 


24. — BanlcSy estahlisliments of credit^ exchange and 
insurance^ 

1,57S 

342 

217 


26. — Textiles 

6,555 

6,194 

945 


28. — Trade in wood ... 

1,914 

1,292 

675 


30. — Trade in pottery, hricks and tiles ... 

184 

164 

891 


31. — Trade in chemical products 

655 

224 

342 


33. — Other trade in food stuffs 

63,260 

19,912 

815 

134 

Sellers of swectmeafs, sugar, gur and molasses 

800 

152 

190 

135 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and areca-nnt 
sellers. 

4,608 

4,012 

871 

136 

Grain and pulse dealers 

7,058 

5,212 

738 

137 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs 

702 

144 

206 

13S 

123 

28 

228 

139 

Dealers in bay, grass and fodder 

42 

11 

262 


34. — Trade in clothing and toilet articles... 

404 

29 

72 


33. — Irade in furniture ... ... ... 

1,965 

1 783 

398 

141 

Trade in furniture, carpets, curtains and bedding 

379 

186 

491 

142 

Hardware, cooking utensils, procelain, crockery, glass- 
ware, bottles, articles for gardening, etc. 

36. — Trade in building materials. 

1,586 

597 

376 


Trade in building materials other than bricks, tiles and 
woody materials (stone, plaster, cement, sand, thatch, j 
etc). 

195 

i 

91 

467 


37. — Trade in means of transport ... ... 

38. — Irade in fuel, . i 

13S7 

j 

91 

66 


(Dealers in firewood, charcoal, cowdung, etc.) ... 1 

569 

196 

344 


39, — Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining 
' to letters and the arts and sciences. 

2,809 

\ 

960 

342 

149 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, fans, small 
articles, toys, hunting and fishing tackles, flowers, etc. 

i 

2,574 

951 

369 


40. — Trade of other sorts 

7,253 

1,862 

257 

152 

General store keepers and shopkeepers otherwise 
unspecified. 

6,735 

1,132 

168 

153 

Itinerant traders, pedlars, hawkers, etc. ... ... 

182 

719 

3,951 


C. — Public Administration and liberal arts ... 

49,376 

1,883 

38 


VII. — 45) — PCBLIC Admisistration 

5,540 

75 ■ 

14 


SUBSIDIAUT TABLES. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Occupations of females hy sub-classes, and selected orders and groups — concluded. 


^roup 

No. 

Occupation, 

1 Number of actual workers. 

Number of 

Males. 

Females. 

females per 
1,000 males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 ^ 


Vlll. — Peofessions axd Liberal Arts 

34,725 

1,803 

52 

1 

1 

46. — Religion 

17,280 

737 

43 


48. — Medicine ... 

4,593 

320 \ 

1 

70 

172 

MidwiveSj vaccinators, compouaders, uurses, masseurs, 
etc. 

1,041 

225 

216 


49. — Instruction... 

6,580 

676 

88 


D.— MISCELLANEOUS 

IX. — (Order .51) — Persons living on their income. 

71,689 

33,439 

466 

1 

1 

(Proprietors otlier than of agricultural land, fund and 
scholarship holders and. pensioners). 

1,240 

105 

85 


X. — (Order 52)— Domestic Service 

29,101 

7,791 

268 

181 

Cooks, water-carriers, doorkeepers, watchmen and other 
in-door servants. 

XI.— (Order 53) — Insdfficientlv described occu- 
pations. 

27,261 

7,781 

285 


(General terms which do not indicate a definite occupa- 
tion). 

21,703 

2,893 

133 

187 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified ... 

2,920 

1,961 

672 


XII. — Unproductive ... ... ... j 

19,645 

22,650 

1,153 


55. — Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

16,476 

22,519 

1,367 

189 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. 

Procurers and prostitutes 

1 16,472 

21,844 

1,320 

190 

4 

675 

1,68,750 
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CHAP. XII. — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 
Selected Occupations, 1921, 1911 and 1901. 


Group 

No. 


Population 

Population 

Population 

Percentage 

Percentage 
of variation 

Occupation. 

supported 

supported 

supported 

of variation 

in 1921. 

in 1911. 

in 1901. 

in 1921-1911. 

m 1911-1901, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 


I. — Exploitation op Animals 

7,138,117 

6,178,391 

5,261,582 


15-5 

+ 17-2 


AND Vegetation. 

1 







1. — Pasture and agriculture 

7,078,000 

6,077,685 

5,184,087 

+ 

16-4 

+ 17-2 


{a) Ordinary cultivation 

6,083,272 

5,323;380 

4,529,025 

+ 

14-3 

+ 17-5 

I 

Income from rent of agrieul- 

106,781 

137,106 

52,571 


22-1 

-1- 160-8 


tural land. 





2 

Ordinary cultivators 

5,825,739 

5,092,771 

4,380,771 

+ 

14-4 

+ 16-3 

4 

Farm servants ... 

1 140,793 

84,922 

+ 

65-8 

— 7-9 

92,176 

5 

Field labourers ... 





(6) Growers of special 

944,599 

702,793 

631,259 

+ 

344 

+ 113 


products and market 
gardening. 







6 

Tea, coSee, cinchona, rubber 

916,609 

675,360 

629,907 

+ 

35-7 

+ 7-2 


and indigo. 





(c) Forestry 

4,888 

4,099 

3,465 

+ 

19-2 

+ 18-3 


((^) Eaising of farm stock 

44,468 

47,278 

20,239 

— 

5-9 

+ 133‘6 

11 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and 

14,152 

18,819 

11,086* 

mmrn 

24-8 

+ 69-8 


keepers. 






(e) Raising of small ani- 

773 

136 

99 

+ 

47-3 

— 36-4 


mals. 






17 

2. — Fishing and hunting 
Fishing 

60,117 

59,630 

100,706 

100,102 

77,495 

77,155 

— 

40-3 

40-4 

-b 30-0 
+ 29-7 


II. — Exploitation of Mine- 

KALS. 

10,553 

6,523 

3,495 

+ 

618 

+ 86-6 


3. — Mines 

9,868 

5,122 

2,199 

+ 

92-7 

+ 132-9 

22 

4. — Quarries of hard roch ... 

469 

680 

667 

— 

31-0 

+ 1-9 


etc ..t ,,, 

815 

721 

629 

— 

70-2 

+ 14-6 


III. — iNDLfSTKX ... 

194,674 

216,624 

200,284 

— 

101 

-b 8-2 


6. — Textiles 

49,097 

59,419 

58,275 

— . 

17-4 

-b 2-0 

25 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and 

23 

46 

3,276 


50-0 

— 98-6 


pressing. 






26 

Cotton spinning 







27 

Cotton sizing and weaving ... 

? 45,493 

56,295 

53,530 


19-2 

-b 5-2 

34 

Silk spinner 

■) 






35 

Silk weaver ... 

> 900 

1,717 

568 

— 

47-6 

■b 202-3 


7. — Hides, skins, and hard 

1,403 

1,432 

1,071 


2-0 

+ 33-7 


materials from the animal 
kingdom. 








8. — Wood 

36,110 

34,029 

28,203 

+ 

6-1 

— 2C-7 


9. — Metals 

10,310 

13,248 

12,022 

— 

22-2 

+ 16^2 

- 


N. £. Figures of 1901 marke I with an asterisk are approximate. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Selected Occufations^ 1921, 1911 and 1901 — continued. 


Groxip 

No. 

>• 

Occupation. i 

Population 
supported 
in 1921. 

Population 
supported 
in 1911. 

Population 
supported 
in 1901, 

Percentate 
of variation 
in 1921-1911. 

Percentage 
of variation 
in 1911-1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

49 

Workers in brass, copper and 
bell metal. 

2,274 

4,957 

4,207 

— 54‘1 

+ 17-S 


[0.— Ceramics 

14,981 

16,795 

12,690 

— 10 -S 

+ .32-3 


11. — Chemical products properly 
so called, and analogous. 

2,328 

5,426 

8,446 

— -ol-l 

+ .57-5 


12. — Food industry 

20,414 

19,371 

23,965 

+ 5-4 

— 19-2 

65 

Rico pounders and busker and 
flour grinder®. 

14,251 

13,6.37 

17,721 

-P 4- 5 

— 23-0 


lo . — Industries of dress and the 
toilet. 

33,569 

36,090 

32,256 

— 7-5 

+ 11-9 


14. — Furniture industries 

715 

73 

80 

-f 879-5 

— 5-5 


15, — Building industries 

5,372 

8,958 

7,055 

— 40-0 

+ 27-0 


11. — Construction of means of 
transport. 

1,071 

640 

2,122 

+ 67-3 

—69-8 

93 

17 . — Production and transmis- 
sion of physical forces 
heat, light, electricity, 
motive poioer, etc. 

32 

4 

1 

+ 700 

tSOO 


18. — Other Miscellaneous and 
undefined Industries. 

19,272 

21,139 

19,098 

—8-8 

+ 10-7 


IV.— Tbanspoet... 

79,434 

76,600 

69,636 

- t - 3-7 

+ 100 


26. — Transport hy water 

18,120 

23,841 

13,692 

—23-9 

+ 74-1 


21. — Transport by road 

42,145 

34,268 

22,628 

+ 23 

+ 514 


fransport by rail 

14,297 

13,477 

30,044 

+ 6-1 

— 55-1 


V. — Trade 

268,371 

244,558 

247,462 

+ 9 7 

— 1-2 

121 

24.-— >!•.?, establishment of 
credit, exchanges and 
Insurance. 

4,722 

6,408 

3,015 

—26-3 

+ 112-5 

122 

25. — Brokerage, commission and 
export. 

590 

413 

762 

+ 42-9 

— 45-8 

123 

26. — Trade in textile 

21,099 

15,323 

11,923 

+ 37-7 

+ 28-5 

124 

27. — Trade in skins, leather, and 
furs. 

7,064 

8,049 

5,108* 

—12-2 

+ 57-6 

125 

28. — Trade in wood 

6,066 

3,519 

3,623* 

+ 72-4 

— 2-9 

126 

29. — Trade in metals 

2,454 

659 

192 

+ 2172-4 

+ 243-2 

127 

50. — Irade in pottery, bricks 
and tiles. 

984 

3,208 

0,865 

—72-4 

— 45-3 

128 

31. — Trade in chemical products 

1,913 

1,811 

562 

+ 5-6 

+ 222-2 


32. — Cafes, restaurants, etc. ... 

1,771 

1,921 

2,048 

— 7-8 

— 6-2 


A'-.B.— Figures of 1901 marked with an asterisk are approximate. 
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CH4P-. xn;— ^QGUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY: TABLE VII 4 
Selected Occiipatione, 1921, 1911 aud 19ul— concluded. 


Group 

No. 

Oocupation. 

Population 
supported 
in 1921. 

Population 
supported 
in 1911. 

Population 
supported 
in 1901. 

Percentage 
of variation 
in 1921-1911. 

Percentage 
of variation 
in 1911-1901. 

1 

2 

1 

i 

1 

i 

4 

1 

1 

0 

G 

7 

I 


! 

1 33 . — Other trade in food stuffs 

183,320 

1 163,089 

165,415 

+ 12-4 

— 1-4 

131 

I Fish dealers 

77,939 

GO,;’ 34 

77,552 

+ 29-4 

— 22-3 

133 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, 
i poultry, eggs. 

15,006' 

11,043 

6,614* 

+ 35-9 

+ 67'0 


i 

1 31, — Trade in clothing and 
\ toilet articles. 

903 

1,661 

70S 

—45-6 

+ 1346 


35. — Trade in furniture 

6,696 

3,800 

7,062 

+ 76-2 

— 40-2 


36. — Trade in building materials 

357 

2,336 

2,606 

—76-2 

— 10‘4 


\ 

37. Trade in means of transport 

2,530 

2,798 

1,662* 

— 9-6 

+ 6S'4 


38. — Trade in fuel 

1,766 

2,594 

2,076* 

—31-9 

+ 25-0 


39. -Trade in articles of luxury 
and those pertaining to 
letters ana the arts and 
sciences. 

• 7,929 

9,000 

2,422 

—17-0 

+ 294-5 


40, — Trade of ot.her sorts 

18,007 

17,414 

32,413 

+ 3-4 

— 46-3 


YI. — PuBiic Force 

17,852 

18,885 

19,576 

- 5-5 

- 3-5 


41. — Army 

832 

3,122 

5,448 

—73-4 

— 42-7 


44 — Police 

17,019 

■ 15,763 

14,128 

+ 7-9 

+ 11-6 


VII. — ORDER 431— Public 

Ad.\iinistration. 

15,906 

15,032 

17,676 

+ 5-8 

— 150 

i 

VIll. — I’t'OFESSIONS AND LIBE- 
RAL .Arts. 

98,506 

92,915 

75,126 

+ 6*1 

+ 23-7 


46. — Religion 

53,410 

55,289 

46,890 

— 0*4 

+ 17-9 

1 

\1.-Law 

6,029 

5,118 

3,160 

+ 17-8 

+ 62-0 

169 

1 

Lawyers of all kinds including 
kazis, law ageuts and muktiars. 

3,789 

2,586 


+ 46-5 

+ .•’5-3 


18. — Medicine ... 

13,072 

10,886 

8,966 

+ 20-1 

+ 21-4 


49. — Instruction 

16,141 

12,357 

8,148 

+ 30-6 

+ 51-7 


3l.t. — Letters and arts and 
sciences. 

IX. — (OKDER 51)— Persons 

9,854 

■ 

9,265 

7,962 

+ 6-4 

+ 16-4 


LIVING ON THEIR INC0.\1E 

X. — (order 52) — Domestic 

3,538 

3,206 

2,649 

+ 10-4 

+ 210 


SERVICE 

XI. — (order 33)— Insuffi- 

52,171 

38,539 

51,050 

+ 35 4 

-24-5 


CIENTLV DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS 

45,693 

97,701 

97,175 

-532 

+ 0-5 


XII. — Unproductive 

54. — Inmates of Jails^ Asylums 

65,432 

70,883 

80,632 

— 77 

—121 


and Alms houses 

55. — Beggars, Vagrants, Prosti- 

3,293 

2,256 

1,767 

+45:9 

+ 27-7 


lutes 

62,121 

68,627 

78,865* 

^9-5 

—13-0 


N.B . — ^Figwsof 1991. jsarli^ with an asteriskjkrejippfQtisyile,. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIlI; 


(1) Number of persons employe I on the \%th March 1921 on Hallways Department. 


Glass of persons employed. 

Europeans 

and 

Anglo-Indians. 

Indians. 

Remarks. 

i 

2 

3 

1 

Railways. 




TOTAL PERSONS E.MPLOYED 

127 

15,115 


Persons directly employed 

127 

10,97G 


Officers 

32 

4 


Subordinates drawing more than Rs. 75 per mensem 

76 

197 


„ ,, from Rs. 20 to 75 ,, 

19 

2,654 


„ „ under Rs. 20 „ 


8,121 


Persons indirectly employed ... 


4,139 


Contractors 


111 


Contractors’ regular employes .. . 

... 

407 


Coolies 


3,621 



(2) Number of persons employed in the Post Office and Telegraph Department on March 1921. 



Post Office. 

Telegraph Department. 


Class of persons employed. 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians. 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians, 

Indians. 

Remarks, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

TOTAL PERSONS EMPLOYED ... 

(1) Post and lelegraphs. 

Supervising officers (including Proba- 
tionary Superintendents anl Inspectors 
of post offices and Assistant and 
Deputy Superintendents of Telegraphs 
and all officers of higher rank than 

7 

2,876 

26 

425 


these', 

Postmast n-s, iuclu ling Deputy, Assistant 

4 

11 

16 

1 


Sub anl Branch Prstmasters 

Signalling establishment includir.g 

warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers, military telegraphists and 

1 

262 




other employes 

Miscellaneous agents, School masters, 


... 

10 

155* 

= Of these 
99 belong 
to combined 
offices. 

Station masters, etc. 


206 

* • * 1 

... 

Clerks of all kinds 

1 

245 


19 

Postmen 

Skilled labour est.iblishment including 
foremen, instrument-makers, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, mechanics, sub- 

inspectors, linemen ani line-riders and 


678 



i 

i 

! 

! 

other employes 

Unskilled labour establishment including 
line coolies, cable guards, batterymen, 
telegraph messengers and other em- 


2 

• » • 

121 

j 

ployes — i 

Road establishment consisting of over- 
seers, runners, clerks and booking 
agents, boatmen, syces, coachmen. 


152 


129 


hearers and others 

(2) Railway Mail Service. 
Supervising Officers (including Superin- 

• • • 

1,086 

. . . 



tendents and Inspectors of Sorting) . . . 

1 

7 

• . . 



Clerks of all kinds 

... 

8 




Sorters 

Mail guards, mail agents, van peons. 

... 

106 

... 



porters, etc. ... 

... 

105 




Messengers ... 

... 

• •• 

. . • 

... 


Other servants 

... 

8 

1 

... 

• •• 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Di$iributio/i of Industries and persons employed. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Particulars of Establishments employing 20 or more persons in 1911 and 1921. 


PART A. 

Details of Ownership. 






Industries. 


JiistaDiisBments employing zu or more persons. 


Tea. 

Coal. 

Eice and Oil 
MiUs. 

1 



2 

3 

4 

( 

'1921 


782 

4 

11 

Total Establishment ... ... ^ 



609 




J911 


6 

4 


'1921 

... 


... 

• • 

(i) Directed by Government or Local Au- 

) 

) 





thorities. 

[1911 


... 

• • 

... 


'1921 


629 

4 

, , , 

(ii) Directed by Registered companies . . . ■ 

J911 


506 

6 

1 

(iii) Owned by private persons— 



55 



'1921 


. . 

... 

(a) European or Anglo-Indian 

1911 


55 



( 

'1921 


98 


11 

(i) Indian ... ... •••- 



48 



^1911 


» • » 

3 


ri92i 


* • • 

. . . 


(<?) Others ... ... •••* 






(.1911 

. . 

... 

* * 

» . 


PART B. 

Details of Establishment 



Industries. 

Establishments employing 20 
or more persons. 

All Indus- 
tries. 

Growing 
of special 
products. 

Collieries. 

Petroleum. 

Wood 

Industries. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

ri92i ... 

530,435 

519,225 

3,158 

2,087 

2,106 

Kumber of persons employed -I 

(^1911 ... 

501,606 

493,761 

2,810 

1,010 

1,172 

rl921 ... 

7,325 

6,720 

81 

106 

134 

(a) Directed by Supervi-< 

sion and clerical. (. 1911 . . . 

5,318 

5,062 

32 

47 

51 

ri921 ... 

8,237 

5.ft07 

409 

319 

340 

(^1 Skilled workmen ...4 

C 1911... 

7^58 

5,322 

313 

260 

158 

p921 ... 

514,873. 

506,898 

2,668 

1,662 

1,632 

(e) Unskilled labour . . . -< 

1 1911... 

489,030 

483,377 

2,465 

703 

963 

ri92i ... 

879 

905 

194 

344 

260 

(i) Adult women per j 

1,000 adult men. (.1911 ... 

914 

932 

342 

339 

365 

(1921 ... 

176 

179 

77 

108 

95 

(ii) Children (of both sexes) ■< 

j)er 1,000 adults. (. 1911 ... 

222 

225 

18 

29 

76 
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CHAP. XII. — OCCUPATION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XL 

Organization of Establishments. 



Industrial Establishments. 

Type of Orgaaization. 

Total 

Establish- 

ments. 

Tea. 

Collieries. 

1 Saw mills. 

i 

Engineering 

workshop. 

Bice and oil 
mills 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

total ... ' 

852 

795 

4 

31 

7 

15 

1. Under the Local Gov- 
ernment or Local 
Authority 

2 


... 

... 

2 

... 

2. Registered Companies ... 

647 

632 

4 

9 

2 


(a) With European or 
Anglo-Indian Di- 
rectors. 

573 

559 

4 

8 

2 

... 

{b) With Indian Direc- 
tors. 

68 

68 

... 

... 

... 

... 

(c) With Direclors of 
different races. 

6 

5 

i 

1 

1 

... 

1 *** 

S. Privately owned 

203 

163 

• . . 

22 

3 

! 15 

{a) By Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians. 

56 

55 

... 

• •* 

» 

1 

• • • 

(b) By Indians 

147 

108 

. . * 


2 

15 

(c) By joint own rs of 
different races. 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XII. 

Proportional distribution of adult women and of children of each sex in differenl; T».d.iisihrifv 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIIL 

Distribution of Power. 


Type of power used. 


H 


s 


Number of Establishments under — 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

{Total teiih Power) ... ... 

6// 

559 

5 

3 

13 

4 

1 

23 

3 

8 

Steam 

512 

471 

4 

2 

12 

2 

1 

13 

3 

4 

Oil 

91 

81 

1 



2 


»si 

Si. 

4 

Water 

3 

3 


... 

••• 


... 

,,, 

,,, 

• M 

Gas 

s 

3 






>»■ 


>•( 

Blectricity generated in the premises 

2 

1* 



1 


... 

... 

... 

... 


E-i 

I 


pt 

I 

b- 


a 

o 

g 


a 

I 


•s « 

□0*0 

'd 

>§ *:} 
9^ 

0 
Ph 

1 

1 O 

1*^ 

)-H 

> ® 

HH 

> 


gi 

Is 

§1 

is 

3 

■s® 

9 « 

O 9 . 
O t3 

^sl 


12 


• In seven other gardena electricity ia need for lighting pnrposet. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Vital Statistics and Census figures, ^ 

(See paragraph 23 and Subsidiary Table V of Chap. I.) 

In the ten calendar years 1911 — 1920 the excess of births over deaths registered in the registra- 
tion areas of the province was 60,345, while the incre ise in natural population as recorded at the 
census for the same areas was 417,154. The 10-year period covered by the census is slightly different 
from the calendar decade, but this makes little difference for purposes of approximate calculations. 

At the last census the difference between the excess of births over deaths and the census natural 
increase was 348,000. This time it is even more (about 357,000) and the problem is to find where 
the error lies, or how much of it is due to inaccuracy in the record of vital statistics in the districts. 

The natural population found by the census is the actual population less the excess of living 
immigrants over emigrants, i.e., it is those born in Assam and enumerated in or out of the 
province. These figures are recorded only every ten years, but many immigrants come to the 
province between the two census dates and die here. Figures for these appear in neither census, 
nor do they come into the birth statistics. But they are recorded in the death registers, and 
therefore we find an unnaturally large number of deaths as compared with births, and consequent 
distortion of the figures for comparison with census statistics. • 

In any area suppose that immigrants come in the year a and that the specific death rate is 
for that area or group, J, being a fraction of a thousand. For tea gardeu immigrants we have no 
exact death rate for the new arrivals in any one period, but we can take the general garden death 
rite as an approximation : in fact this will give us a lower number of deaths than should be calculated, 
as the new immigrants take some time to become acclimatised. 

At the end of one year the number of the original batch of immigrants will be reduced by x 
i.e,, it will become Djj (1 — At the end of the year (» + l), the second year, this number again 
will be reduced by d*+i of itself, i.e., the number remaining will be now Dn (1 — dn ) (I— 

Thus, after 10 years Dn will be reduced to Dn (I — d, ) (I— (1— dn+s). 

Similarly, the immigrants who came in the second year of the decade, Dn+i, will be reduced to 

Du+i (1 — rfn+i) (1 — dn+2) (1 — <^»i+9)« 

The whole number of immigrants in the decade is D=Dn -fDn+i + Dn+a + -fDn+s, and 

after the ten years this becomes Dn+a (1 — dn+ 9 ) + Dn+8 (I — </»+8) (l-~<f»+ 9 ) + + 

+ Dn(l““d7i) ,....(1 dn+a). 

Now for the tea gardens we know from the annual immigrant labour returns the value of Do , 
Dn+i, etc., and do , do+i, etc. Taking the year n to be 1911, summation of the above series— the 
calculations for which it would be tedious to reproduce — shows that the total number of new immigrants 
to the gardens in the decade, 768,671, is reduced by death to 644,648 ; i.e,, there are about 124,000 
deaths in this class, who do not appear in the census returns and have never been recorded in the birth 
statistics of this province. The number is, of course, only an approximation, for some of tbe new 
coolies will have left the gardens aft^r a year or two and become subject to a different death rate from 
the ones we have adopted. 

On the other side of the balance, we have to note thos6 who are born in Assam and registered in 
our vital statistics and who then leave the province and die outside it. The annual returns show 
283,000 children as having left tea gardens in the ten years by transfer, desertion and discharge. 
Not all of these leave the province, however, and not all of them were born in Assam. If we guess 
the number born in Assam and going to their homes in other provinces as half of the total, or 120,000, 
we might take a quarter of that number, or 30,000 as the total number dying outside and not reported 
to us. This 30,000 tends still further to widen the gap between the census figures and the recorded vital 
statistics. 

Next, there is an increase in the census recorded immigrants outside the tea gardens of 
273,000. The great majority of these are in the plains districts subject to registration. Some are 
ca-garden coolies, but the majority are Eastern Bengal and Nepalese settlers and temporary or periodic 
visitors from adjoining provinces. Supposing that these came in equal numbers every year and were 
subjected to death rates equal on the average to the provincial rats, we should find that about 380,000 
of these classes must have come altogether, and the total deaths among them would be about 104,000. 
Of the-e only the ear-coolies who came to the tea gardens and left within the decade should be excluded 
as already dealt with above. There will not be many of these, however, since most fa--ooolies who 
take up land in the districts are old and not new men ; these may be neglected, as balanced by the 
gieater mortality of new garden coolies mentioned above and not taken into our calculation. There 
is also an indefinite but small number of people who came from areas within tbe province but not 
under registration and die within registration areas j these also will swell the death entries but have no 
corresponding birth entries. 

In the result, we have 124,600 less 30,000 deaths among the new tea-garden immigrants and 
about 104,000 deaths among other immigrants for which there- is no birth entry and no census entry 
either in the last or the present census year. Thus there should be on these calculations a difference 
of 198,000 between the vital statistics and the natural population increase recorded by the census. 
The actual difference (Subsidiary Table V of Chapter I) ij some 857,000. The deficit of 159,000, 
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more or less, must be accounted for by inaccuracy in the record of the vital occurrences ; it may 
certainly be less than this, if I have underestimated the mortality among new emigrants, for 
instance, or overestimated that among those who re-emigrated. But the deficit must certainly be 
large. The Department of Public Health has found on testing certain areas that from 2 to 10 
per cent, of births and deaths are unregistered, and it is well known that births are more often 
omitted than deaths from the register. It is true that corrections are made by the testing agency, 
• but the coirections are only a fraction of the tot^ PtTora, 

In the IQ jears 1911'«I920 there were recorded |,9h2,7dQ bjrths and 1^892,415 deaths in the 
area under consideration. We have only to suppose th^t 10 pet cpjit< 9^ births aqd 2 percent, of 
deaths were omitted^— an averse of on]y about 6 per cent, of occ^rxenoes — ^nd the di^erence is 
more than explained. For this would give 216,973 unrecorded births and 38,^21 such deaths — 
difference 178,352, against the 159,000 to be accounted for. 

The quantitative exposition I have given is of course open to question as the data are very 
poor, but it can scarcely be doubted that the great divergence of the' census from the vil^ 
statistics is due to the two causes shown operating together, (1) deaths of outsiders who have come 
to the province in the inter-eensal period and (2) unequal ipnqcnraey in the vital record by omission 
of births more often than deaths. In any case it is clear that, so long as heavy immigration 
continues, even if accuracy improves, the vital statistics cannot be used in Assam for any calculations 
of popidatioa in inter-eensal yoars. 
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Notes on certain frontier tribes.* 

I. — By Captain G. A. Nevill, i.p.. Political Ofpicee, Balipaea Fkontiee Tkact, 

The Akas. 


Divisions. — Among the Akas there are two main clans (Kutsun, Kovatsun) and these contain 
several sub-clans. There are strictly neither exogamous nor endogamous divisions, but social grades 
exist and one sub-clan will not marry into another lower (socially) clan or _ sub-clan : an equal clan or 
a different tribe, e.g., Miri, will be chosen. 

The Khowsow and the Jassesow are the two highest sub-clans and the chiefs are taken from 
them. 

The Khoas. — Living amongst the Akas and like them in dress and features (but not in language) 
are a people called Niggiya or Khoas. They form a labouring class and work for the Akas, but they 
are in no sense slaves for they are paid for their work and they live in their own villages. There are 
four sub-clans of the Khoas. 


System of government. — Though the Akas have a chief or headman for outside dealings their 
government is very democratic : each freeman has an equal vote and right of speech in the councils 
whatever his social position. 

Origin and customs, — Their traditions ascribe an eastern origin to the tribe. There are no 
megalithic monuments. Stones are used for seats by the Akas. The houses are always built of wood 
roughly squared and sometimes rudely carved, but not with the more elaborate carving found among 
the Dadas. 

Social status is shown among the Akas, as also among the Daflas, by the size of their houses and 
by the amount of jewellery worn. 

Natural phenomena — beliefs. — The sun and moon are regarded as female and male gods respectively 
[e.g., Ane Dawin Ato Polo), They are considered to have the power of peace and prosperity or the 
reverse, so they are propitiated with sacrifices. The marking on the moon is thought to be a big 
pendant worn by the god. Earthquakes are said to be caused by that very misohievous insect the mole 
cricket burrowing into the earth and telling the god called Phumbadege that all people on earth have 
died. The god shakes the earth to see if this is true : hence all the Akas shout ‘ we are all alive ’ 
when an earthquake is felt. 

An eclipse is regarded as the result of a quarrel between a god named Tsipzibhu and the sun 
and moon. This god tries to eat up the sun and moon, and the phenomenon is regarded as very 
unlucky, portending war, disease or calamity. 

Disposal of the dead. — The Akas bury their dead on the side, with the head to the north and 
the face to the west ; the knees are bound to the chest and the hands placed just below the chin. 
The corpse is brought out from the side door— never from the main door. Rice beer, dao and personal 
articles are placed by the body. The grave is floored with planks and mats. It is then planked over 
and earth is put on. A dome of split bamboo with small cotton flags on the four sides is made to the 
north of the grave. A post with an arm is placed, and a basket of rice, meat, beer, etc., is hung on 
the arm and kept for ten days. 

After death, people go under the earth and proceed westwards until they come to the place where 
the sun and moon set. Thence they ascend to heaven. But the souls of children dying soon after 
birth and of people dying unnatural deaths ascend direct to heaven without undergoing any pilgrimage 
under the earth. 

Physical traits. — The Akas are a yellowish-hrown race of decidedly Mongolian appearance. The 
skins of those who are habitually exposed to the sun are quite brown, but many of the women are a 
very pale yellow and often have a reddish tinge on their cheeks. They are very flat-faced or platyo- 
prosopic. The hair, which is straight and black, is worn knotted at the top of the head. 

Dress.— The men’s dress consists of a coarse cotton cloth pinned with small bamboo pins over the 
■Shoulder and worn round the body. This is bound with a kamarband round the waist, and forms a 
short skirt to just below the knees. A jacket reaching to the hips is worn over the cloth. Sometimes 
sleeves are worn, sometimes not — often the jacket is a mere blanket. On the head is worn a pill-box 
hat of split bamboo, and often a plume of cock's feathers or bamboo leaves. Cloth gaiters are always 
worn, to protect from the dam-dim flies which abound in the hills. 

Stuck in the belt or slung from the shoulder is always a dao or sword ; the quiver is generally 
slung round the body and the bow carried either in the hand or slung across the back. 

Strings of beads round the neck, and a sStchel for betel, pipe, tobacco, steel and flint complete the 
equipment. 

Sowing of seeds is done by placing them separately in holes. The implements 
used are a small iron hoe and a dao. ^ 


Musical instruments.— S. pipe with a double barrel is played by placing to the nostrils and 
blowing down it. There is also a single pipe of the penny-whistle type in use. Drums are of different 
siz2s. On festive occasions, mithan horns are used as trumpets. 

Weapons. — Their wea^wns are the bow, the spear and a short sword. There are also a few old 
muzzle-loading guns on which they place great reliance. 


* The conntrieB of several of the tribes mentioned in these appendices (B. C, D1 ram bo oooo f.™ 1 ; 

^^^J«ofthi8volnnie. Their habUatt are shown in detail in a map following the Inttodnction to Mr‘ Mui^o b^v o* 


Mills ’a book on the 
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^ The Apa Tanangs. 

The Apa Tanangs or Ankas live in the valley of the Kal, a tributary of the Ranganadi. ' Their 
country.is a very fertile flat valley, which is under irrigation. They are a p?osperous and industrious 
people, very like Dallas in appearance but their language is different. Their villages are very large, 
consisting of more than 1,000 houses. (See Mr. Kerwood's report of 1911-12.) 

• 

The Jjaflas. 

Divisions and polity. — Tee Dallas are hardly divided into clans but certain sections are given 
a general name, such as Togen, Sillung, etc. They are divided into many exogamous groups called 
Nyobu, e.g., Nytung, Tana, etc. They have no chiefs and no social precedence. The village is the 
soverning unit, and every member of the community has equal rights. The oldest and richest man 
in the village is usually looked on as headman. Tradition pLces their origin in the east. 

I am sure that the practice of occasional polyandry mentioned by Dalton * never existed 
among the Dallas : in my experience of them I never heard of it, and a Dalla would look on the 
pra.tice with disgust. 

Sun 'and moon — beliefs. — The sun is regarded as a female and the moon as a male deity. The 
eon is the moon’s wife. The Daflas claim to be deocended from the sun and moon : they call the 
fcun ‘ mother Sun ' and the moon ‘ grandfather moon ’. The moon’s markings are regarded as a 
scar inflicted by the gun when she quarrelled with her hnsband and beat him severely. 

Earthquakes are caused by the souls of the dead clearing the jungle on the road to their last 
abode under the earth. When an earthquake comes the Daflas say ‘ Listen, the earthquake is 
come, ’ and then all stand up on the spot where they are ; if they remain sitting or lying someone 
will contract disease. 

An eclipse is caused by the God Taramiu eating up the sun or moon, owing to a quarrel about 
the moon taking a path over the place where Tammiu was building his ehang. It portends grievous 
trouble. ^ 

Burial customs. — Burial customs for those who die a natural death are similar to those of the 
Akas j but the hands are placed on the cheeks and the cloth round the body. The corpse is brought 
from the back door and placed on its side, with the head to the north and the face to the west. 
The rice beer, etc., hung in the basket on the arm of the post to the noroh of the grave are kept only 
two days for children and five days for adults. 

For those who die an unnatural death, the customs are somewhat different. ».<?., when death is 
due to a fall, or snake-bite or to being speared to death, etc. lire hands are in this case placed 
be’ow the chin, and the dao and knife carried in life are put in the bands. The body is put in the 
grave facing south. If the dead man has killed a tiger or a man, the body is buried with the head 
to the north, but a dao is put in the right hand, in the belief that the spirit of the tiger or the 
man will be afraid of the dao and so wilt not attack him. 

In some sections, especially the Tagens, when a man has been killed by a tiger, the body is put 
in the grave in a sitting position but a hole is left and a few hairs of the head are drawn out and tied 
to a piece of the top part of a bamboo flexed from a distance, where it is posted for the purpose. 
Should the hairs give way and the bamboo stand up, it is a sign cf trouble to the family ; that is 
one more man of the family may be killed by a tiger some time after. 

Future life. — The Daflas’ beliefs as to a future state are similar to those of the Akas, but they 
believe that there are villages under the earth of people who die a natural death and villages in 
heaven of those who die an unnatural death and of ehildren and the still-born. 

Physical type. — The people are very well made and muscular, with a decidedly Mongolian cast 
of face. There is no hair on the men’s faces. They (the men) have straight hair, which they wear 
drawn forward over the head and bound in a bunch over the forehead with yellow strings and long 
brass pins. The women plait their hair and bind the plaits round their heads in a very becoming 
fashion. 

Dress. — The men wear a rough home-made cloth tied on the shoulders and wrapped round the 
body ; round the waist they wear a number of plaited cane strings. Women have a short skirt, and 
a cloth round the upper part of the body ; also many rings ma le of plaited cane round their bodies, 
and a belt of mithan skin five inches broad with several metal discs fixed on it. Bead necklaces are 
much worn by both sexes, yellow and blue being the chief colours. 

Implements and weapons. — Their system of cultivation is similar to the Akas’, but they use only 
the dao and a pointed bamboo and not the small iron hoe of the Akas. 

They have no guns. The weapons are the bow and arrow (with aconite poison), a long spear 
and a long dao or sword. They wear cane helmets, more or less sword-proof, and a shield and body 
armour of mithan hide; sometimes also cane armlets as a guard against sword-cuts. 

II.— By T. P. M. O’Callaghas, i.p.. Political Officer, Sadiya Frontier Tract. 

The Khamtis. 

Character and habits. — The Khamtis settled in our area are a race degenerated from their state 
de^cribed in Dalton’s time.f The villages are jungle-covered, and pe'ipled by a lackadaisical and 
opium-sodden -people (although it is a question whether opium is a cause of the degeneration or 
whether the habit is an effect of the climate and surroundings and the mental paralysis induced by 
these peculiar local conditions). 

• Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 1872. 
t Dalton, Descriptive ithnology of Bengal, 1872. 
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It must be admitted^ however, that they work hard in the fields in the riee-sowing and reaping 
seasons. The women work very hard. All traces of new land settlement have disappeared. 

The chief weapon is the dao. They display fitful energy at times in village works of communal 
necessity and in elephant hunting, but do not live up to Dalton’s description. 

Arts. — The pursuance of arts is no longer i 4 evidence. The working in silver described by 
Eiobinson (Account of Assam) is not to be found. There are ud chiefs as described by him, and but* 
few of those workers in metal. The only articles manufactured are pipes which are of very neat 
workmanship. They maintain their own schools in the “ bapuchangs ” (temples where the Khamti 
language — written — is taught by the 'bapus* or priests). Some of the old men among them claim that 
the Daflas were their forerunners from Borkhamti, south and south-east of the Burma Divide — a point 
worth investigating. 


The Singphos. 

These also have degenerated from their condition in the time of their forefathers. There are only 
12 or 14 small villages on the Noa Dihing river and up to the Dibrugarh boundary. 

They are physically fine men but opium anl climate have been their curse, and their condition is 
inferior even to that of the Khamtis. They have all more or less adopted Buddhism but also continue 
sacrifices to the spirits. 


The Mishmis [Ghulikata {crophaired), and Behejiya']. 

Character. — ■ These two tribes are still in a state where revenge is honourable and 

feuds are popular. Alternate killings are normal steps in a quarrel through generations. Dilton’s 
description is rather h,ird on these people.* Now that we know them better, we find that they are 
a very primitive people with ordinary human virtues and failings. They now live at general peace 
with everyone, particularly the Abors, whose best customers (for purchase of mithun) they are. The 
allegation against the chastity of their women is nob true. They are, in common with all tribes of 
these parts, hospitable. Beer plays a great part in the scale of happiness. Their feud-murders are 
normal to people in that primitive state of development ; but they will cease with their closer contact 
with civilisation opening new interests and broadening their outlook. 

Divisions. — They are divided into septs or families rather than clans. They are numerically 
small tribes and are eudogamous. When the septs were smaller, they had to marry out ; now men 
take wives of the same sept if they are only distantly connected. 

The tribes are animistic. They are polygamous, but only the rich among them can afford 
the luxury of more than one wife. 

There are two classes, freemen and slaves, but the slavery stigma is not as lasting as amono other 
tribes. Most of the work is done by the women and children helped by slaves. 

Headmen. — Headmen are chosen to some extent by succession, but wealth and personaTty also 
count. They have no judicial or other powers, beyond initiating discussion and influencing it in 
matters of common interest. Within the sept, individuals punish an offender with their own hands. 
With another tribe or sept, any member will, as likely as not, punish any member or slave or con- 
nection. Thus feuds are everlasting. I unishraents are (1) slaying, and (2) enslaving. 

— The majority claim to have come from the north, Tibet j but the Lin obi, a larwe 
sept, say they came from the south. The truth is probably that they are the jetsam of fmmigration 
floods or were driveu up or swept aside into the hills and mountains by other immigrants. 

Cultivation. — Taey cultivate only by jhuming. A bamboo stake is the only implement used 
and they do not sow broadcast, but place a few seeds in each hole. ’ 

Use of stone. — Stones are heaped up over graves, but there are no stone monuments. Stone is not 
used for buildings but for walls of byres. 

Houses. — The houses are built on low changs and are divided into partitions with a passatre 
down one side. A long house indicates wealth and position ; clothes and weapons also by their 
Superiority indicate wealth. 

Beliefs about sun and moon. — Ideas about natural phenomena are very vague ; there is no 
general tradition or folklore known, for instance, about the sun and moon. One story is that all the 
world is descended from one father and one mother, who had five children — (1) Assimese, (2) Ghulikata 
and Bebejiya Mishmis, (3) Khamtis and Singphos, (4) Taroau Mishmis, and (5) a clan somewhere 
to the east (? China). Another story has it that the sun is the husband of the moon Thev 
quarreled and the wife, the moon, demanded a share of the sun’s heat. The sun answered* that he 
bad to keep all his heat for his children, i.e., men. 'He then threw his wife into a swamp or pool 
and the moon’s markings are the resulting mud on her face. The moon fears to come out by day 
and waits till the sun has gone down. ^ ^ 

Burial customs. — The dead are buried in a grave about 3 feet deep, lined with grass and 
generally not far from the. bouse. The corpse is put bn a wooden couch, fully clothed and armed and 
with food, money, utensils, etc. It is covered with planks in the form of a span or inverted V and 
the whole is then covered with stones. The dead are said to go down into the earth. ’ 

Phy steal type.—Tbt Ghulikata and Bebejiya Mishmis are sallow in complexion on the whole 
whereas the Taroan (Digaru) and Miju Mishmis are reddish. The hair is straight and is cut square 
on the fore-head (hence the name ChuliJeata). At the back it is allowed to grow and is kept pmned 
up. The eyes are blackish-brown, Mongoloid but straight. The nose is flat, not thin, Unnt hut 


* Dalton, Descriptive, Ethnology of Bengal 1872. 
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not pronouncedly so. The aquiline noses often foand amon» the Taroan are' seldom seen in these 
tribes. In general physique they are squat, well built, sturdy and broad-shouldered ; the head is 
square rather than long and narrow. 

Musical instruments are (1) drums covered with lizard’s skin, and (2) horns of buffalo •, these are 
only used by medicine men. But the Jew’s harp is known. 

• W capons . — Their weapons are the longbow and the Tibetan cutting sword. Their arrows are 

poisoned with aconite. They wear cane helmets. 

They look on the hnluk as sacred, and it is genna to kill one : it is considered as half human. 

Incest, that is, marriage or sexual connection within forbidden degrees, is described as ‘ conduct 
like the monkeys,’ 


The Mishmis [Taroan and Miju). 

Divisions and origin. — These tribes are divided into endogamous groups and exogamous septs 
or families. Some of the Taroans claim that they were formerly the same people as the Chulikatas 
(and the claim is admitted by those tribes). They spealc the same language and some of their 
customs are the same. Some of the points of difference are noted below : — 

Disposal of the dead. — After a death, the body is waked for a day, for an unimportant person ; 
but up to 3 days for an important person. It is then buried for 5 days and afterwards is taken up 
and burnt. A circular roofed stockade is built on the place where the body was burnt — usually about 
ID or 20 yards from the house. Arms, clothing and utensils are hung up round the grave, and 
streamers on long bamboo poles are put round. 

Beliefs about future state. — The ideas as to a future state are vague. The dead are said to 
go down into the earth. There are medicine men who speak with and do ‘ puja ^ to the spirits of 
evil ; ordinary men know nothing of these. 

Physical types. — In appearance the Taroans and Mijus are sturdy and sallowish. Their hair 
is straight and is not cut. The eyes are straight and blackish-brown. The nose is generally flat 
bnt not very broad ; but there are many with regnlar aquiline noses and handsome features. 

Weapons. — ^The weapon in use is the crossbow, and aconite poison is put on the arrows. They do 
not use cane helmets. 

Wives. — Generally, when a man dies, his wives go to his heir, except the latter’s mother, who goes 
to the next-of-kin among the male relatives [cf. Marco Polo’s Tartars). 

III.— Br R. C. R. CuMMiNO, i.p., latelt Assistant Political Officer, Passighat, Sadiya 

Frontier Tract. 

The Ahors. 

Habitat. — The term Abor is applied, though erroneously, to those tribes living on the southern 
slopes of the outer range of the Himalayas, roughly between the Dibang and Subansiri rivers, and, 
within the hills, in the main valley of the Dihang, with the Yamne and Siyom valleys as offshoots. 

Names of tribes. — The tribesmen use the names of their tribes, and the word Abor is unknown 
except among the more civilized. They also call themselves adi-ami (hilimen). ‘ Abor ’ is generally 
applied to the Padam, .Minyong, Pasi, Galong and six other tribes. We are in contact with the first 
four of these. All of them have traditions showing that they came from the same place and are 
descended from the same stock, but the dialects of some differ. 

Exogamous divisions. — All are divided into exogamous clans and particular care is taken to 
prevent intermarriage. Among the Padam the rule has been relaxed of late years owing to the size 
of the clans. Each clan is subdivided into smaller clani or families with endogamy strictly forbidden 
within them. Heavy penalties are exacted for any br.ach of the rules, f he Pasi, Padam and 
Minyong frequently intermarry, but there is only one known case of the present day of a Galooo' 
marrying into one of the first three tribes. 

Polyandry. — Polyandry is common among the Galong, and is not necessarily confined to the poor. 
For instance it is quite usual in this tribe for brothers to have sexual intercourse with each others’ 
wives until they have given birth to their first children. 

No instances, however, of this appear to have come to notice among the other tribes, not even 
among the Miris — unless the latter are Galong turned Miri, i.e., Galongs who have descended to' the 
plains and have either become absorbed into Miri village^ or have, though living in separate villages, 
largely adopted Miri habits. 

Division into ' mipak’ and ‘ misshing ’. — Among the Pasi, Padam and Minyong tribes there is no 
division into classes with a definite social order of precedence by clan ; but every member is either 
‘ mipak ’ or ‘ misshing,’ i.e., considered outcaste or not. ‘ Mipak ’ has nothing to do with exogamv. 
Certain persons and families, however, have been considered mipak for some generations, and sexual 
intercourse with them suffices to make the other party mipak, and so on. Brothers and sisters of a 
mipak are not mipak unless they have become so by heredity. 

A misshing is free to marry a mipak, but this is not generally done, if the fact is known. 

Among the Galongs the same divisions occur, but certain entire clans are mipak (the Galongs call 
it nira) and the division is more marked. The Galongs consider the other three tribes (Pasi, Padam 
and Minyong) mipak, and vice versa. All the tribes regard the Assamese, Miris, etc., as mipak. 
Slaves or serfs, where they exist, are also mipak. 
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Headmen . — Therj is no particular class or clan from whi ch chiefs are entirely drawn. In fact, 
the practice of calling a particular man, headman, can be traced to British influence. Isowadays a 
tendency to keep the gamshv^ in one family has arisen. He is chosen rather for his knowledge of 
tribal history and the procedure of the village than his possessions— though he would be a poor gam if 
he failed to attain these 1 

Unhal Government is essentially democratic, especially among the Padam, Pasi^ 
and Minjoiig. There is a regular Council Chamber and all village matters are decided in it. The 
council has several recognised spokesmen!, who lay down the law on the point at issue, and whose 
claim lies in ability to recapitulate tribal history further back than anyone else. This recapitulation of 
clan history is a feature of every hebang (village council) and it may be some days before the point at 
issue is touched on. Having given a deci-ion (which se dom occurs), the kebang considers its duty 
done and does not think of enforcing the orders, knowing full well that there would be small chance of 
its being able to do so. Every villager does much as he pleases without troubling what the kebang 
may order. In certain affairs affecting the whole village, e.g., the site of new cultivation or the trapping 
of fish, the kebang decisions are usually uphold. The principle of British rule also is to make ^ the 
kebangs decide petty tribal cases and enforce their decisions, but outside our influence the situation is as 
described above. 

Among the Galongs a more feudal state exists. The headmen are more influential and their 
commands are generally obeyed. They have no kebangs or formal councils such as are found among the 
other tribes, and n i council house in the village ; nevertheless they do hold discussions, and the head- 
men are not all-powerful. 

Traditions of origin . — In none of these tribes are there any traditions of origin which go back 
very far. All claim origin from one race or tribe settled at Kiling, in the Bomo-Janbo country. From 
Kiling, part of tha tribe journeyed south across the Siyom river and occupied the hilly country 
between that river aid the Subansiri and Brahmapntra : the^e are now known as Galongs. Others 
crossed the Dihang or settled on its banks or neighbourhood. 

There are no traces of terraced cultivation, anl the efforts of Government to iptroduce it have 
found no imitators. Land has been sufficient fory4«w»«y, on the whole, though it -is scarce up the 
Dihang. 

Bouses and materials used.—Tna materials used for housing are bamboo, thatching palms of 
different kinds and wood. The houses are built about 5 feet from the ground. Posts are not used, but 
numbers of pieces of wood, 4 or 5 at au angle resting on the surface, take the place of a post. The floors 
are of split bamboo (not interwoven) and walls are of rough planks. For the roofs, palm-thatch and 
wild plantain leaves are used. Stone is not used in building, nor are there any stone monuments 
There is no restriction on the use of wood. lu type of house, there is no distinction between individuals. 

Distinctions in dress . — Soma of the Padam, Pasi and Minyong Abors wear long red coats 
imported from Tibet. Among the Galongs such coats are worn as a sign of distinction, but the 
headmen sometimes affect greyish-white coats from the same source. The tribesmen are usually so 
poor that they cannot affort to buy these coats, so it is doubtful if they are specially reserved for 
headmen. 

Ideas on sun and moon . — Ncne of the tribes have any fixed ideas regarding the sun, moon and 
stars, though there are various fairy tales about them. The Padam, Pasi and Minyong make the sun 
male and the moon female, while the Galong consider them both as “ objets d-’art ” aud hence of 
neuter gender. The moon’s markings are assumed to be the body of an animal living in it. There are 
no theories as to eelipees, save that the animal in the moon is put out for a time owing to the displeasure 
of the Almighty. Earthquakes are said to be caused by the movements of a large animal living in the 
waters under the earth. 

Burial customs . — All the tribes bury their dead in much the same way, the Galongs digging 
graves a little deeper than the others. 

A hole about 4x4x4 feet is dug (by the Galongs 6 feet deep), and logs are put on the 
floor. The corpse is laid with the head to the west so as to face the rising sun. The legs are doubled 
under themselves and the hands drawn under the chin — in fact the body is placed much as at birth. 
In one hand a small knife is placed, as an aid to getting food on the way to the spiritual home. A 
framework of logs is made diagonally across within the grave and leaves are placed tn it, to prevent 
earth from falling on the body while the grave is filled in. A lean-to shelter is made at the top of the 
grave and under it a fire is kindled and maintained for a year (but for only five days in the case of the 
Galong). A gourd of rice beer is tied under the shelter and various garments of the deceased, 
together with any heads of mithan, etc, killed by him and used to feast the community, are suspended 
on posts near by or under the shelter. 

Abode of the departed.— Padam, Pasi and Minyong believe that the spirits of the dead 
return generally to the land vvhence the race originally, came : this is in the case of death from ordinary 
causes or illness. If the death be due to epidemic disease, such as cholera or influenza, the spirit departs 
to the west or south. — i.e., the direction opposite that in which the land of their fathers lies. But 
among the GaLng it is supposed that after death the spirit becomes the slave of its own particular 
deity. None of these tribes believe in any transmigration into insects, birds or animals. 

Physical types . — The Abors are short and atockily built, but their sturdiness varies as the country 
thev live in. The Padam are slightly taller than the rest. The complexion is sallow, with straight 
eyes, usually black. The face is generally flat and the forehead broad. Women usually have tattoo 
marks on their faces. 

The nose is upturned, with wide nostrils, but many boast almost aquiline noses. The hair is 
straight and is cut in a fringe evenly round the top of the head ; but the Galong cat the fringe low 
down on the nape of the neck and on the forehead. Among the Padam, Paei and Minyong, the 
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women and children all cnt their hair like the men, but the GalcJhg women grow their hair long, 
drawing it back along the sides of the head and leaving an even parting down the centre ; it is drawn 
back so tightly that it often has the appearance of being painted on like that of a Dutch doll. 

Implements. — There are no special agricultural implements among any of the tribes ; everything 
^ is done with the dao and the axe. For sowing, four or live seeds are placed together in a hole with 
the aid of a pointed stick. 

Music. — A crude form of bagpipes is common to all the tribes ; this is the chief and practically 
the only form of musical instinment. A dry gourd takes the place of the wind-bag, and a special 
form of fine bamboo the chanter and pipes. There are three pipes besides the chanter, which is 
perforated and played with the fingers in the ordinary way. Another instrument found is a sort of 
Jew'’s harp of bamboo and fibre. 

Weapons. — The chief weapons are the bow and arrow, the dao, and a long Tibetan sword. The 
sword is only carried in time of war. 

For head dress and for protection against sword-cuts, hats of plaited cane are worn. These are 
worn a good deal also in time of peace, especially by those living further back in the hills. The 
Galong hat is of different shape, very often resembling an up-to-date bowler hat. 

There is no history of head-hunting among these tribes- When enemies are killel in battle, the 
hands are occasionally cut off and hung up in the mosup or council-chamber : the head is never cat 
off. 

Very little tribal fighting has occurred among these tribes, their motto being that the tongue 
is mightier than the sword. 

Unlise their eastern neighbours, the Mishmis, killing their fellow-men has been and is still 
regarded as a serious offence : this forbearance, however, only applies to themselves. 

The Miris {of Sadiya Frontier Tract). 

Origin and divisions. — The Miris are mostly descended from the Abors living on the banks of 
the Dihmg, Brahmaputra and Dibang. Their language is similar and their customs are very 
similar to those of the Abors, but Hinduism is rapidly changing those furthest away from the hill 
people. There are four big clans. Two of these de cended from the hills not many generations ago, 
but many are escaped or driven out slaves of the Abors- The Ghutia clan of Miris is suppose ) to 
have come up the Brahmaputra and mingled with the others- Probably, though, they came first 
from the hills aud went on for a safe distance, returning afterwards npstreain. Before the British 
occupation of the Abor country the Miris were traders and interpreters between the Abors and the 
British. There is no social division into classes. 

These big clans are divided into smaller exogamous clans kept as distinct as possible, but of late 
years there has been much intermarrying and relationships have become involved. 

The organization is democratic. When near the Abors, the Miris adhere to the Abor custom of 
kehangs. 

Appearance. — They are of sallow complexion, similar to the Abors. Their features are the same, 
but the hair is either kept long and knotted at the back or is cut evenly round the head. The latter 
is the modern fashion. The women wear their hair long and drawn back straight, but without a parting. 
The physique is good on the whole. The eyes are as a rule black, the forehead broad and the nostrils 
wide ; the face is flat and round. 

Weapons. — For weapons they use the bow and arrow and have also a few old guns. There is 
a sp eial long kind of arrow for shooting fish. All carry a dao. There is no trace of head-hunting 
among the Miris, and their weapons are carried for the chase only. 

The beliefs of the Miris of the Sadiya tract about the sun and moon are similar to those of the 
Abors. 

Burial of the dead. — The dead are buried, and the corpse is laid flat on the back, with the 
hands clasped under the chin and the legs out straight. A double lean-to logs is made over the bodv 
to stop earth falling on it, and another double lean-to over the top of the grave. When bhakats or 
village priests are buried the soil is not kept off them, but the grave is filled up in the ordinary way. 
No reason for this is known. 

IV. — By G. C. Bakdal'.ji, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

The Miris {of Lakhimpur District). 

Divisions. — There are really no exogamous clans, as, though there are clans not as a rule 
inter-marrying, yet run-away marriages are prevalent, and the parties are not ex-communicated. But 
they may be grouped into two exogamous divisions composed of several clans ; — 1. The Chutia (Dole, 
Pegu, etc.) ; 2. Aingiya (Taoit, etc.), Mayangiya (Nara, etc.) -an 1 others. 

The class-ship tie is much loosened, and social precedence undetermined, as a'l are now living 
peacefully under the Governmeat. Every clan claims superiority to others. Probably the Dole 
and Pegu are first and then the Mayangiya and Dambnkial. 

Headmen. — Chiefs in a clan are chosen always from that elan, from the gam’s family or if necessary 
from his relatives on the male side. There is no special clan for supplying gams or headmen. 
The Miris have a social democratic organization, with the gam as president, but he cannot over- 
rule the combined wishes of the people. Originally each clan had one gam, even when liviuo- b 
different villages. Now each village has genei^ly a gam. “ 
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Tradition cf origin.— Their tradition places their origin at Abn-Killing, in Akshachela near 
Memba, towards the north and beyond one range o£ mountains. All Miris are said to have 
come from there. The majority (now Hindus) say they are descendants of Rukshma Vira of 
the Mahabharat. 

Implements . — For cultivation they use the ordinary plough and a hoe, the cultivation being 
all in plains land. 

Ideas of celestial bodies . — The sun is a male and the moon a female deity. The stars and 
comets are deities, but their sex is not defined. Orion’s belt is supposed to be a young man and 
the Pleiads a young girl j the young man is always chasing the young girl, whom he can never 
catch. The markings on the moon are said to be human excreta. There was a certain festival 
of the gods and a quarrel occurred between the moon and another deity : the latter threw some 
excreta and hit the moon, and the marks are even now visible. 

Disposal of the dead . — The dead are buried, corpses of persons of position b?iag put in a coffin 
or box, with new clothes on ; for others only a piece of cloth or a mat is used. The corpse is put on 
a Jayer of wood, then another layer of wood is ad led and on top of this earth is placed. A mound 
four feet high is made over the grave. Formerly brass cups and cloths were put above the grave, 
but this practice has ceased. 

Life after death . — After death, according to one set, the dead meet their parents and forefathers 
underground in the abode of the dead. Othe''s believe in transmigration : the souls of the good 
are reborn as men and those of the bad as animals. 

Music . — The musical initruments in ns* are the melon-banjo, the bamboo flute, drums and 
cymbals. 
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APPENDIX a 

&NTHE CONNECTION^ OH- AFFERENT NASA AND OTHER TRIBES IN ASSAM, 

THEIE ORIGINS AND CERTAIN CUSTOMS. 

By J. H. Hutton, c.i.b., i.cs.. Deputy Coumissiostee Naoa Hills, and Honorary Dirbctjr op 

ETHNOOaAPHY, ASSAM. 

NagasJiabilat . — A love for old sites has often been asserted of Naga tribes in contrast with 
the Knkis, Garos, Kacbaris and others. But this is not true of all Nagas. It is marked only among 
the Angamis and even they count back to a migratory stage . 

It is difiicalt, if not impossible, to give a test by which to distinguish a Naga tribe from other 
Assam and Burma non-Nagas. Naga is a useful word to denote the tribes living in the area 
bounded on the north-east by the Hukong Valley, on the north-west by the Brahmiputra V'^alley 
plains, on the south-west by the Caehar plaius, on the east by the Chindwin and on the south by 
the Manipur Valley, which last is the contact punt roughly with the liukis (Thaios, Lushais, 
etc.). 

Immigrations of the past. — This area has received in the past at least three great waves of 
immigration : — 

(1) From Tibet and Nepal (Singphos, Akas, Garos and Kaeharis). 

(2) From Southern China across the Irawadi Valley (the Tai races — Shans, Ahoms, Tamans, 

etc. 

(3) From the south. This wave has hardly stopped yet, for Lushai-Kuki migration was 
still going on northward till 1918, when it was stopped from spreading into the un- 
explored area north of the Ti-Ho river by driving the newly-formed colonies back across the 
the river, before the Kuki operations. 

The lushei, Thado and other Kuki tribes are probably another branch of the immigration 
from the north ; but if so, they must have first gone south and then turned north again for they drove 
up from the south in front of them the old Kukis, and perhaps that very different race which 
Became the predominating factor in the Angami Naga tribe and which has probably entered in a 
lesser degree into some of its neighbours. 

The Jngstmis (or the ancestors of part of the praseat tribe) were undoubtedly located far to the 
south of the present Naga Hills. 

Also we have (4) still another Immigrant element in the Kol-Mon-Annam occupation, which 
certainly extended over a part of the present Naga area. The Bodo race itself seems to be connected 
with the Muada and Mon- Khmer families, and all were probably preceded by a Negrito race, such 
as the Andamanese are, which was partly expelled partly absorbed. Traces of all the above races 
are to be found in the culture and composition of the tribes now known as ‘ Nagas ’ collectively. 

Traditions of origin of Inatja tribes. —Naga traditions of origin indicate almost all points of the 
compass: — 

(a) The Konyah tribes ascribe their origin to the hills to the north and to migration from the 
plains in the west and north-west as well ; though others with Singpho affinities sav 
that they came from the north-east. One or two villages claim to have come from the 
south (the Ao country). 

(A) Some of the Aos like some of the Lhotas are said to have come from the plains to 
the north-west, but the majority tdaim an autochthonous origin at Chongliemli. 

(c) The Khoiraos claim a western origin, from the plains of Assam. 

(rf) The Sernas say that they came from the south. A connection is traceable between them 
and the Khoiraos of Ngari, pointing to a western origin. These Semas of vyestern origin 
conn'’ct with the Kaeharis, Garos, Lynngams and Bbois. The Kacb&ris, while allowing 
Nasras, or certainly Kacheba Nagas, to eat and sleep in their porches, refuse to allow 
Kukis inside at all, holding that Kaeharis and Nagas were originally descended from 
two brothers, whereas Kukis are complete aliens. 

(e) Others, for instance the Kalyo~Kengyu tribe, claim a northern origin. 

{f) The Southern Sangtams derive from the Chindwin Valley to the south-east, while the 
northern Sangtams merely point to the south. The Tamans in the Chindwin 
Valley lived at one time in the hills to the east and then returned to the Valley 
leaving some of the trihb behind. These might be connected with the Southern Sangtams. 
In any case they trace their origin to southern China, and their descendants are still 
presumably represented among the Naga tribes. 

(y) The Angami also afford indications of mixed origin. They came from the south-east, first 
from Tangkhul country to the south, but traces of terraced cultivation are found far to the 
south in the Lushai Hills and possibly they came from further south still. The Angamis 
regard a spirit in the sky as the ancestress of them all. Part of the tribe claim a ^nthera 
and part a south-western origin. 

(h) The Bengmas b&j that their origin was in the sopth. 
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All the Naga tribes have legends of clans descended from indigenous women out of eaves, or 
from wild men caught in the jungle, e.g., the Lhotas, the Phoms, and the Angamis of Kohima. 

Physical type : differences. — Thus each tribe has traditions which cannot be reconciled with a homoge 
neons origin ; and marked dilferenees of type are traceable everywhere, even between individuals of the 
same tribe. The Angami are tall and well-proportioned, the Tengima and Meme sub-tribes having, 
straight eyes and noses sometimes even aquiliae. Their features are in any case far more regular 
than the Mongolian-looking Sema who tends to a flat nose and oblique eyes and a short squat tigure. 
Tne Angamis are also distinguished by huge calves, for which no explanation is afforded by local 
conditions as compared with other tribes such as the Semas or the Cbangs. The big cilf is also 
typical of the Kuki, who is otherwise, however, much more stocky in build. 

In colour there is much variation and difference of altitude by no means accounts for all of it. 
There are generally three types — a straight-haired light brown, a wavy-haired brown and a crisp-haired 
dark brown, corresponding to Ratzel’s division of the races of Indonesia. Generally the predominant 
colour is red and this is most popular black and white being considered unbecoming, though black 
more so than white. In high altitudes even the tint of blood is seen and a blush can often be 
detected. The ‘ fair and sallow ’ type is found at all altitudes ; it appears even more among the Aos 
and Konyaks than among Manipuris and Kukis. The children everywhere have rusty reddish hair 
turning black later. Eaier than the sallow is the dark brown and fuzzy-haired type suggesting 
the Negrito ; specimens of this type are found occasionally in all tribes, but it is commonest in the 
north among Phoms, Aos and Konyaks and again in the south in some villages of Kacheba Nagas in 
the North Cachar Hills, sugge,tiag that the race which bequeathed it was pushed apart from the 
centre. Fuzzy hair is always held in derision. 

Cephalic indices suggest a connection between Aos, Manipuris, Ahoms and perhaps some other sub- 
Himalayan tribes, due perhaps to the infusion of Tai blood. 

The dead . — Thera are various methods of disposal of the dead ; these are dealt with in a separate 
note.’*' 

Weapons and implemenfs . — Some of the weapons and implements in nse among Naga tribes are 
of marked northern type, and others are clearly connect'd w'ith Indonesian forms like those of the 
Igorot of the Philippines ; other patterns again show similarity to the Kol-Mon-Annam type. Of the 
northern type are the Kabo: dancing dao and another dao for real use. I have in my possession one of 
the latter bnd which is like one fi^gured as a Bhutanese weapon by Butler (Sketch of Assam, 1847). 
The obsolete Lhota yanthang is also of the northern type. Both these Naga daos are remarkable in 
that the iron haft projects beyond the hilt, as in the Garos’ and Khasis' daos — probably to stick in 
the ground while sitting. 

Spears with ornamental barbs resemble those of the Philippines, while some patterns of Angami 
spears resemble the Igorot spear. The stone hammer used by all Naga smiths is also found in the 
Philippines. 

The Yachungr Naga hoe, obtained from a tribe almost isolated from regular intercourse with its 
neighbours, is just like a Khasi miniature sweet-potato bee, S. E. Peal reported a sqnarer type of 
shouldered hoe among the Konyaks. Both types are like the Battak hoes from Sumatra and similar in 
shape to the obsidian blades of Easter IslancL 

Bows . — The crossbow is the weapon of the Singphos and has been adopted by the north- 
eastern Nagas ; bul it is not in general use, though the Lhotas know it. The longbow also is not 
the natural weapon of the Nagas ; the Semas believe their ancestors used it, and the Angamis have 
learnt the use of the pellet bow. This is of interest as the bow is almost entirely absent in Borneo, 
Sumatra, Java and the Celebes. It is, however, possible that it has merely been discarded, as both 
the Angamis and Semas retain it as a toy. 

Indications of diverse origin.— Di-versiiy of. orgin oiihe Nagas is suggested by various other 
things. For instance, the reaping hook is used by most tribes, but the Semas use the hand like the 
Garos, Bhols and the Southern Bre of Burma j the Thado Kuki says he used to do so, but now used 
a sickle. Again, the Angamis have an elaborate sy.siem of terrace J cultivation, and this is also practised 
in some Khoirao and Kachcha Naga villages, but little among other tribes (among the Semas it has 
been introduced by Government deliberately). The terr ice cultivators are the mo4 frequent users of 
megalithic monuments. Wooden posts and Y-posts are used by Semas, Sangtams and a few 
others, while the Aos use round-topped posts. Some tribes build their houses on'^the o-round some 
on platforms. ’ 

Divisions within tribes vary, being sometimes dual, sometimes triple. Some are, nominally at 
any rate, exogamous. But the exogamous system is complicated by subdivision and ’adoption from 
group to group. Some groups have different words for mother and other terms of relationship. 

The polity in the villages shows differences. Among the Semas the hereditary chiefs are feudal 
lords, as also among the Changs and Thado Kukis. But Ao anl Tangkhu! villa'j-es have bodies of 
elders representing the principal kindreds in the villag-e, while the Angami, Rengma Lhota and 
(apparently) Sangtam villages^ have a system of extreme democracy. The Angamis, however ’have 
hereditary priests from the family of the first founder of the village. ’ 

The belief among the tribes is universal that the souls of the dead become butterflies or insects 
Again, in the future world the shades of the dead go on living just as in this world Most sav 
that the future world is underground and that the path to it is along a narrow mountain track 
guardel by a dangerous spirit, a belief frequently found in Melanesia. The Angamis be'ieve that 
the bestfpeople live after death in the sky in company of the ancestress of all life Others bel'eve 
in sky spirits but do not locate the dead there. Among some, the Semas for example it is beliwed 
that the good dead go east and the bad dead go west. In all tribes conflicting bdiefs are held con- 
currently. 
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Lycanthropy is practised by the Sernas but not by the Angamis, though believed in by both. 
So in the Khasi Hills with the Lyngams and Khasis respectively. 

In folk-lore, some stories are common to all tribes of Nagas and others are not. 

In language there is a decided cleavage of certain groups. The north-eastern group seem to 
approach nearer to Bodo and Kuki than to the Central Naga tribal languages. 

Conclusion as to origin of Nagas . — My conclusion is that no Naga tribe is of pure blood. The 
• tribes are combined of elements due to immigration from at any rate three directions, north-east, 
north-west and southern, the people having been pushed up from the plains of Assam and Burma by 
pressure. We may speculate that at a certain stage a Negrito race, at a later an Austrie race of 
Kol-Annam or Mon-Khmer type was in occupation, leaving traces in the implements and perhaps folk 
tales now found. Then came a definitely Bodo immigration from the north-west or west, and by 
this perhaps the Y-shaped posts, reaping by hand and indications of a matrilineal system have been 
left. There is, beyond dispute, a mixture of Tai blood from the east also. The immigration wave 
from the south is obvious enough, and possibly brought up elements of population from southern 
Burma wedged in among migrating tribes. The Angamis are probably related to the Igorot and 
possibly other Philippine tribes by blood or culture or botb. Further, these southern immigrants 
perhaps already consisted of two parts, one settled and cultured, the other barbarous but warlike ; and 
the Angamis may have inherited certain customs from both parts of the tide. On the other hand it is 
possible that they contain some Aryan element from the other side of India caught up among migrat- 
ing tribes. Lewin ascribes such an origin to the Chakmas of the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Davis 
finds Aryan blood among the Jjolos of Yunnan. The Angamis are quite as likely to have it as either 
of these. 
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ON THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD AMONG NAGA TRIBES AND OTHERS. 

By J. H. Huttos, c.i.k, i.c.s. 

(1) Burning is practisej only by Hinduised Manipuris to the south and one section of the 
Singphos to the north-east, but traditions of tribes practising it are found among Aos and Changs. 

(£) Burial is the practice of the Angami, Sema, Rengma, Lhota, Sangtam, Tangkhul and 
Kachcha Nagas, and the Eukis, But such burial is not always absolute. Thus Kukis, when a great 
person has died, sometimes put the head after decomposition into a cleft on the side of a cliff. This 
custom is rare, but certainly exists or existed among the Thado Kukis. Some Konyaks still place the 
skulls of their dead in stone cysts. 

The Yachungr and some Southern Sangtams bury the dead inside the house under a bed, and often 
disturb the grave and dig out the bones to make room for a new corpse. 

The Tangkhuls and some Naked Rengmas build small houses over the graves, with little ladders 
leading to them for the ghosts to inhabit. The Lhotas, Sangtams and Sernas build thatched roofs 
over graves, suggesting perhaps that they formerly exposed the bodies in miniature houses — just as Aos 
who have become Christians bury their dead but put thatched roofs over the graves. 

(3) Platform expnaure is the rule north of the tribes mentioned, the body being sometimes 
moked first. The platform used is a bamboo shelf with a thatched roof. 

The Phoms and Konyaks wrenoh the head off the body after decomposition, and then put it in a 
pot in a separate place or in a niche in the cliff. Both these tribes bring the heads into the house for 
a time and treat them with some ceremony. 

The Changs both bury and expose their dead— indiscriminately. 

(4) Desiccation. — This practice is followed by the Kalyo-Kengyu, or part of them. The dead are 
smoked in their houses for two months over a fire and then retained in a woolen coffin like a lidless 
box, with a mat to cover it, either inside or just outside the mat-wall, and under the eaves nearest the 
hearth. 

At the next sowing, on the first day of the sowing genna, all those who have died since the last 
year are brought out and their withered bodie s broken up, the bones being picked out and counted bv 
a number of persons, male and female, slightly less for a woman than for a man. The bones are 
then put in an earthen pot at the back of the family granary and are not touched until they dissolve 
into dust or until the granary rots and falls, on them. The broken bits of the body and the coffin, etc., 
are thrown into the jungle, preferably over a steep place, near the village. 

(5) The disposal of the frontal bone by throwing it into running water is worth notice. The 
Kacharis bum their dead but save the frontal bone to throw into the Kopili, or some other stream 
The Manipuris, Hindus as they are, keep the frontal bone to be thrown into the Ganges, but we may 
surmise that their custom has its origin, as that of the Kacharis doubtless has, in a special veneration 
for running water, and indicates a community of culture between the two tribes in their pre-Hindu 
state. 
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APPENDIX E. 


Summary of notes on some cottage industries of Earimgani. 
(By K. C. PUEKAYASTHA, M.A.) 

I.— HANDLOOM WEAVING. 


1. Twenty years back this industry was on the decline in this district and very nearly dvin^. 

History receive! a tremendous stimulus as a result of the sicadeshi move- 

ment of the partition days. While middle class youths lost time 
and money in trying to earn a living from the loom, the hereditary weivers, the Naths (Jugis), found 
a saviour in the weaving movement ; and the war by inflating prices brought them prosperity. 

2. The demand for their output is mainly local and rural and therefore only for coarse cloth* 

Consumption demand varies with the season. The busy season is winter — 

from mid-November to February — when cotton wrappers 3 yards x 
1^ yds. or 6 yds. x yds. have a very strong market, while full sized, dhutis 5 yds, x44'' are also 
actively sold. The slack season is roughly from April to September. 

During the busy season the weekly sale at Narsingpur Hot reaches Rs, 50,000 (on the testimony 
of expert weavers) j while during the slack season I calculate! a total weekly sale of Rs. 5,000. 

3. Charka-s^uri yarn has not found favour with the Naths on account of the tedious process 

Production necessary to prepare it for use in fly-shuttle looms. Manchester yarn 

is almost exclusively use!. 12’s and 14'’s are the counts chiefly 
woven j finer yarn is rather of an exception. Ignorance of methods of dyeing fast colours leaves 
the Naths at a disadvantage compared with Julas of the neighbouring Bengal districts of Tipperah 
and Noakhali. Ply-shuttle looms are made by local carpenters from local wood or with bamboo frame 
work, at cost ranging from Rs. 15 in the former ease and Rs. 9 in the latter. 

Like most cottage industries weaving is done in the intervals of cultivation, and the whole family 
participates. Usually one adult weiver will have two underworkers (locilly called jogalis) and will 
turn out 10 pairs of 4^ yds. coarse dhutis per week, unless farm work happens to be specially heavy. 
He usually works in two shifts. The morning shift may continue till II a.m. He resumes work 
again in the afternoon at about 4 p.m. In the busy season he begins his first shift early and leaves 
off work late at night. During the off season or when agricultural work is heavy he stops weaving or 
reduces his hours. 

4. One interesting feature of this industry is that it is almost entirely on a cash basis ; little 

business is done on credit. The Marwari merchants, who till now 
Distribution, pure asean sa e. the market and dictate prices, demand ready cash for their 

varn. The weaver brings his cloth to the market, when middlemen purchase it from him for cash. 
Die middleman (locally paikar) sells it to retailers for cash. This is perhaps the only industry in 
which there has so far been no serious grievance against the middlemen, whj, by the way, are 
themselves Naths. But with oversupply — local supply exceeding the local demand — the middlemen 
will be come a menace to the weavers. And at the time of writing signs are not wanting that the 
danger is not far ahead. 

5. The chief mart is Narsingpur. It is owned and managed by the Nath community for their 

own benefit and has 500 members on roll. It meets weekly on 
Thursdays from about 12 a.m. to 2 p.m. The sales range from 
Rs. 5,000 per week in the slack season to Rs. 50,000 per week during the busy months. I estimate 
that the total annual sale comes to about Rs. 6,00,000. The total sale of yarn at Karimganj is over 
6,00,0u0 and my calculation is that when woven the market value of the cloth is roughly 
Bs. 9,00,000 for the whole subdivision. 

6. Prices at Narsingpur are quoted in terms of per 4 pairs (locally kali). At the time of my 

enquiry the mean quotation was Rs. 11 per kali for 9 cubit dhutis 

Prices and earnings. 5 annas per yard length. 

At the time of my enquiry cost and profits to the weaver worked out as under : — 

Bevenue (per week). Cost (per week). 


10 pairs of 4i yds. dhutis at Bs. 11 
per (4f pairs) ••• 


Bs- a- 


27 8 


2 bundles of yarn (I2’s and 14’ s) 
at Es. 10 

Dye 


Es. a. 

20 0 
Nil 


20 0 

Net profit (per weeti 7 8 


27 8 

Hence monthly earnings of the family would be Rs. 30, provided they work average time for 
the whole month. As a matter of fact, full time is not pnt in, I have been told, except during 
the season. This profit can go up to Rs. 5^ and more if they weave 40’ s or higher counts. But 
local demand for finer counts is limited and precarious, and producers are not able to take the risk 
of manufacturing for distant markets, for want of any form of modern organisation. 
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II.— BAMBOO MATS. 


1. This is an cU local industry which has bean growing in volume and value with increasing 
Uses and demand facilities for export and increasing demand. The industry is confined 

almost entirdy to Namasudras, who udertake it as a subsidiary 
occupation to agriculture (but the position of the two occupations is becoming reversed owing to the 
Namasudras losing their laud). 

The demand for mats is both local and external. The local use of bamboo mats is chiefly for — 


(1) temporary walls and sheds, etc., 

(2) roofing for country boats. 


The external demand is besides the above for use also in^ 


(3) Jute godowns, (4) Brick fields, (5) Ships. 

It is really the last three sources of demand that are responsible for the present growth and size of 
the industry. 

The demand varies with the season. It is strongest from autumn to spring. Slackness 
sets in with the onset of the monsoon, and the market is weakest in J nly and August. In this 
period, the brick field demand has ceased an I the jute godown demand has not yet begun. At the 
same time large supplies of forest baiS^s have been brought down the rivers, tending to lower 
production costs and opening of water communication also renders local markets more accessible. 


2. The average price par hundred pieces of bamboo mats obtained by makers is about Rs. 314 
Prices and earning. The average export price (at Karimganj) is believed to be Rs. 5 (if 

not higher). The total turn over per year is estimated to range 
from 50 lakhs to 75 lakhs of pieces. The estimated monthly output and income per family are : — 


Ifnmber of working days per w«ek. 

Output per (bi* 
weekly) hat. 

Ontpnt per 
week. 

Oatpot per 1 

month. 

Net montly income 
per family. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 





Rs. 

Rs. 

4 days ... ... 

60 pieces 

lOO 

1 400 

4 

to 6-8 

Everyday 

100 „ 

200 

800 

8 

to 11 


This cottage industry too is worked on the family system, men doing the work of preparing 
the bamboo aud women weaving them. They usually work for 2 days per hat or 4 days per week 
Ringers are liable to be injured if work is continued from day to day. With ordinary speed Re. 1 to 
Re. 1-6 per week is the average income per family ; while Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-12 represents the limit 
of the family’s earnings. I take 3 able-bodied adults (men and women) to be the strength of the 
average family. “ 


3. The distance that separates the mat-makers from the jute centres and from the Calcutta 

port on the one hand, and from the bamboo forests on the other • 
Distributing agency-middlemen, and, secondly, the Volume of the trade and the want of any or»anisa- 
fp j P J- 1 . • ‘^^ttage workers to handle so large a busines” have 

franglmS ^ distressingly long chain of middlemen to squeeze themselves intolhe 

First in order comes the purchase of raw materials. The extraction of bamboo from the forest 
IS done as an annual business by a certam class of people. In most cases they prefer to sell S 
stock to wholesale purchasers who carry it to the principal marts and make a profi by re elUng 
to local dealers, or the patydddrs in certain cases. The mat-makers n»,rehnci sn • ^ 
bamboo from either of these%lasses of people. The former TnerX selHor e^.b 
while the latter prefer to advance bambw, charge higher (tEr marteA itl ^ ; 

bind the mat-maker to sell his output to him at lower^ (than market) Leg Obv1ol/Vh^^ b^gam 
stands to lose at both ends by the latter arrangement CredS rS Obviously the producer 

as 25 per cent, above cash ratef; and the differenfe fs tldom let San neTeent'tf ^ 

rarely extracts his own bamboo from the forest. He takes the ^ The mat-maker 

has next to dispose of bis output. There is tie “tyS maSy^atiis'll^^^^^ “p?" 

stock. He has either advanced him bamboo or, as more usuallv^is the the whole 

to overdraw a certain sum nominally free of interest ao-ainst •+ him 

he sells his entire output to him alone, and, secondly, tLt he should Sthim a t 

rupee above the market rates for cash sellers. For example if the rate for r 

pieces or 12i pairs per rupee, for those with a book account t£ rate wtld^t 
It is obviously to the interest of the pd*>ar7«r to tempt the producer to take a 13 ^ pairs per rup. 
reduced rates. This is always done and advances are allowed te sfanri L advance and sell at 
pHiyidir'a clients are his bondsmen end the client is, I am told insuIM *1"“ u 
a he is tad sellinstoany other per».. This ii nit“ °‘‘‘ T'*” 

himself taken an. advance, possibly a decade or fifteen vpara atm K p ^ ^ ^ 1^ 

father ! After the pdiydddrs come retail and wholesale me'chants and^ P l^ken by his 

consumers at the end of the chain are reached. “e.cnants and Calcutta agents, before the 
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4. The system has completely demorali ed the Namasudra mat-maker. The chain of unneees- 
Result of system middlemen leaves him too small a margin even for mere 

animal existence and his oniy escape now from the operation of this 
heartless exploitation is through underhand sale. The problem is to eliminate the now useless 
fdiydddr and smaller merchants and to bring the matmakers into direct touch with the stevedores, 
brick fields, and jute centres, or at least with the exporting merchants of Karimganj. As regirds 
the latter, the following table will show how far the producer will benefit by it : — 


Price of mfits porchased by Karimganj exportere. 

Bistribotion of the anm of 100 (sale priee)* 

To coat of 
materials. 

Profit of 
producer* 

Profit of 
Pd*j'd4d»'» 

Profit of smaller 
merchant. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

£ 3 . 

Bs. 

Es. 

1 

!Rs. a. 

Es. a. 

100 

63 

21 

10 8 

10 8 


(58 per cent.) 

i 

(21 per cent.) 

(10'6 per cent. ] 

(lO'S per cent ) 


By eliminating these two nncalled-f )r middlemen by the simple process of organising co-operative 
sale societies, the income of the Namasudras could be doubled. 


III.— P.47’/. 

Tati, also known as sitalpati, *.<?.. cool mat, is one of those old industries of which Sylhet is 
justly proud. A hundred years back, sitalpati made from ivory formed a regular article of manu- 
facture in Sylhet. But the industry is now not merely decaying but actually dead, and the delicate 
art of making out of ivory is possibly lost too. I saw a specimen of ivory pati in 1906, 

liurta* cane patis, however, are now having an increasingly large volume of business. The 
present note is confined to muria patis only. 

1. Qualities and uses 

(1) Ordinary qualities are used as— 

(a) A covering for the bedstead. 

(d) Something to place under the bed. 

(c) A convenient “ Camp chair " in villages to spread out when there are guests to 
receive. 

(2) SAdp or long pati — for ceremonial occasions, meetings and musical performances. 

(3) Sitalpati (proper) : — 

Very fine pieces are spread out on the bed during si/mmer and form luxuriously cool 
coverings that easily induce sleep. They are real works of art, and good pieces 2^ yards 
X li yards may command a price up to Rs. 100 each. 

(4) Floor mats : — 

European sojourners in the plains use it as a floor covering, for which purpose furnishers 
will cut up a long paH and weave the sides into perfectly whole joints with the 
appearance of one single pati exactly fitting the room. 

2. Direction of the demand — 

Ordinary patis are strongly in demand all over Eastern and Northern Bengal, Calcutta is a 
brisk selling centre, while Burma is a paying market. Upper Assam is taking larger auantities 
every year. Mymensingh seems to be able to consume cheap almost in any quantity. 

The demand might increase very greatly, if efficient organisation for pushing on ale existed. 
Here I foresee a wide field for co-operative sale societies. 

3 — Location of the industry — 

The chief centres of the trade are : — 

(1) Balaganj (for finer qualities). 

(2) Daser Bazar (for medium qualities). 

(3) Kaliganj (for coarse kinds). 


* Haranta or CUnogTiie dichotoma (Aea. patidoi). 
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At Baser Bazar this industry is the hereditary occupation of the Das (Mahishya) caste and is 
their subsidiary source of income nest to agriculture. I have, however, been toM of men of such castes 
as Dhobis, Naths, and Mali, and some Mahomedans as well pursuing the industry. 

Half a dozen families depend entirely on this industry for their living. At Kaligatij it formi 
a subsidiary occupation of Mahomedan agriculturists, 

4 , — Raw materials — • 


Rati is made from murta, a plant of the reed family. Unlike reeds of the hha'j variety it has no 
joints. Like other reeds it grows on marshy and waterlogged areas and is found in abun lance in 
choked up tanks and damp hill slopes. At Balaga j murta is cultivated by Mahometans and appears 
to be a paying thing l,o grow. The roots are sown in April and the plants ripen in 2 years. It is 
a standing crop and will yield good murta for 10 to 12 years consecutively. The cultivation is not 
generally done in the open field ; but the plants are arranged in a ring round the homestead land on the 
brink of the inevitable surrounding trench. 

The wild variety is cheaper, but inferior in quality. Thick bushes grow slender canes of inferior 
quality. Baser Bazar and Kaliganj use the wild variety almost exclusively, while Baiaganj has to 
grow it. 

The yield per hedar (one-third acre) of land is said to total Rs. 40 per year. Twenty kalis or 80 
pieces of murta fetch anything from 4 annas to 10 annas according to the quality of the cane. 

5 . — System of manufacture-^ 

The industry is worked on the cottage system. At Kaliganj womeu do the weaving while men 
prepare the eane. At Daser Bazar, co-operation from the wo.men folk does not seem to be general ; 
widows and indigent women however earn a liviag from its manufacture. 

The murta is split like the ordinary eane. {a) Por the brown variety, the prepared cane has only 
to be dried and then woven. At Kaliganj the cane is not even dried. The result is that when the 
cane gets drv the texture ceases to be close. {6) For the white variety, the cane after splitting is 
boiled and dried before it is woven. It will then present an ivory finish. To obtain a mlky white 
app arance young canes are used and give belter results, though they are less able to bear a strain 
and last less than more mature cane. 


A full-sized is — |xl| yards, smaller ones of various sizes are also male. A full letK'Hi 
slidp is 8x2 yards. ” 

6. K pati worth Rs. 2 in July would fetch only Re, 1-8 in autumn; it would rise to Rs- 2 

Prices and sales. November, to Rs. 2-4 in January and Rs. 2-8 in March and 

return to Rs. 2 in May-June. 

During the wet month; nurta is plentiful and cheapjr, and transport easy ; (agricultural) workers 
are compa,ratively free to devote their time t> this subsidiary industry j an I therefore though demand 
is keen prices remain at a very reasonable level. With the approach of autumn, the demand weakens 
but supply continues to be large. Hence during September and October prices are the lowest. From 
November agriculture absorbs, increasingly greater time of the workers and supply falls off more 
quickly than the demand, and therefore prices rise. During the dry winter months production is further 
restricted for yet another reason, vtz , that the cane becomes crisp and brittie-“loo dry for wBavino^, 
With spring the demand revives and the highest prices are reilis id in M irch-April, after whieh'a 
return to normal conditions is quickly effected when the broad last so .ving of paddy is over in 
May, 

The price fluctuations benefit chiefly the middlemen. The pati maker is poor and is unable to 
withhold his output from the market during the autumn slump, and has to offer his stock for sale to 
the middlemen for what can be had for them. 


Baser Bazar near Barlekha (Assam-Bengal Railway! is chieflv a mart for patis, thouo-h other 
articles are also brought for sale. But there is no standing shop. In September 19.dl, when 1 visiled 
the hat, the sale of patis openeJ ^ hour before sunset and was over in one hour and a half. The 
wholesale purchasers {pailexrs) sat down in rows an-l the makers or their agents brought their patis for 
sale. The purchasers pulled up the pati from the (maker'.) bundle, unro Fed it, rolled it up ao-ain— all 
in an incredibly short space of lime— and offered a price. The makor nixt tried another man and 
another and then another till it was sold. Tnere were some stalls also of seller i who were evidently 
middlemen. Though roughly 2,.b-00 to 3,000 patis were offered for sale, very few were taken back 
unsold. 


The average price appeared to he Re. 1-2 to "Re. 1-4 for full and medium sized patis This was 
lower tham usual owing to the previous hdt not meeting for foul weather and the absence of outside 
purchasii-s. Judging by the quantity marketed, the dav'n sale amou ited to Rs. 2 .hOO to Rs f 500 • 
This meets weekly (and not bi-weekly as is usual). Taking Rs. 2,500 to the average kliie 

of weekdv sale from Apri to ^pt mber and Rs. 1. Oj as the average weekly sale for the remaining 
six mon hs, the annual sale calculated in terms of price ptid to makets comes t> Rs 84 OOO • addins ' 
20percent. as middlemen's margin, the export ’value of the annua! turn over is Rs. 1 00 000 and 


Jxaliganj market has the usnd standing shops ^n\mti is only one of the several things sold there. 
The system of sale is very much the same as at Baser Bazar. The number of purchasers was only half 
adozen. There was no stall for selers_ Toe average price was Re. 0-1 1-0 for sellers. The sale waLver 
m an hour s time. The day s sale (in September) amounted to over Rs. 500. The bazar meets 
hi- weekly and I calculate t ie total export value of the trade to be Rs. 40,000. The total sale of patis 
maWs““^''^’' thus nearly Rs. lakhs. This of course leaves out purchases private’y made from 
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7. The following is the ca'culation of earnings at Daser Bazar, where only men Work. Af 
Earnings. ^aliganj, where fimi'ies work, eaniings are greater and the pati 

makers are comparatively prospex’ous : — 



Time required for-®- 

1 

1 




^ Jfuiober of workers. 

Procuring 

cane. 

Preparing 

cand. 

Weaving. 

Output per 
week 

lucome per 
week. 

Net monthly 
income. 

■ i 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 1 

6 

7 1 

1 ^ 







Es. 


I adult 

1 day 

2 days ... 

4 days 

2 tall j>a/is 

At Re. 1-4 
each 

Ks. 2-8. 

10 

Working full 
time. 


2i.B . — The calculations are for average workers only. Expert makers can earn more. 


What profits the middlemen make, it is ditReuIt to gauge without a study of the markets to 
which they export. They are mostly outsile the province. It is, howeve", interesting to know that 
at Daser Bazar, middlemen purchase for outside merchants on a commission of 6^ per cent. Distant 
firnjs send representatives who purchase through these people. The mildlemen purchasing on their 
risk and aceouni are financed by certain local people who charge no interest, but in lieu thereof share 
25 per cent. <.f the profits. At Daser Bazar, with the exception of one Mahomedan, all middlemen 
and their financiers are Das by ca^te. At Kal'ganj the bus'ness is entire'y controlled by Mahomed- 
ans. 


IV.— FISHING NETS. 


1. A large and brisk trade in fishing nets is carried on in Karimganj. The industry is familiar 

but too unobtrusive to attract public attention. The demand for 
Demand. cemes from the fish-catching cla-ses, viz., the Mahimals among 

Mahomedans and among the Hindus, chiefly the Patnis. 

Besides the local demand for nets, Cachar is a large buyer and consumes about Rs. 50,000 worth 
annually. 

'2. The chief centres of production are roughly two, Sheola-Bairagi Bazar centre and Jaldhup 

centre. Angariar and Balinga, near Sheola are the two lar^'est net- 

Production. j • mi ' ® 

producing villages. 

The makers are almost exclusively Patnis by caste. The net makers may be classed under 3 
heads : — 


(I) OecaMonal loorJcern . — With the majority of men of this caste, it is a subsidiary occupation, 
the principal being agriculture, boat-plying and fish-catching being the seemd. 

(ii) Half-time loorkers . — Landless Patnis whose principal sources of income are («) boat-plving, 

(5) net making and fishing. 

(iii) At Balinga and Angarjar, there are landless families whose sole occupation is net making 

and filhing. 


Usually fishing nets are made only from hemp, much of which has to be imported, as the local 
supply is insufficient. But the spinning of hjmp is difficult and there is a tendency to substitute mill- * 
made cotton yarn both for its cheapness and the ease of its manufacture into nets. But cotton nets 
are much weaker and less durable. This year's rate for hemp is said to be Rs. 15 per maund. 

According to their sizes, which are determined by the purpose for which they are meant, fishing 
nets are classed as follows : — (1) A/fls4a;a^ (great net) for fishing in big rivers. These are made to 
order only and may cost up to several hundred rupees; (d) Jdl (ordinary net) 7 yards x 7 yards. This 
is the size most in demand; (3) a triangular net from 2 to 3^ cubits long, for catching small 

fish. 


The quality varies — ^ 

(a) according to the strength of the string used (2- or 3- ply thread) ; and 
(i) according to the size of the intervening mesh (from 1 to 3 fingers’ breadth). 

3. Prices of nets, unlike the output of most cottage industries here, are subject to violent fluctua- 
tions. A slump caused by the sudden falling off in demand often 
Prices and earnings. reduces prices by as much as 50 per cent. -This is possibly due 

largely to the market being entirely controlled by a small coterie of capitalist middlemen (also of the 
Patni caste) . 


The normil rise of prices occurs once in autumn (October and November) when the standin» 
flood water begins to subside and there is a record catch of fish. The demand falls off gradually in 
winter and does not revive till the monsoon breaks in April. The difference in the level of prices 
between the 4 active months and the 8 slack months is accentuated by the poverty of the manufactur- 
ers and their consequent inability to withhold even temporarily the sale of the output. The sellino- 
price of ordinary nets of 7 7 yards varies frotn Rs. 4 to Rs. 25 according to thread and rresh. The 

monthly sav'ngs of a single man working half-time and getting his hemp spun for cash would be about 
Rs. 7-8. But in point of fact, the industry is worked on the family system. The women spin the hemp 
whilemen make the nets. Family profits therefore include profits of spinning as well as of weavinw. 
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At the same time allowance has to be made for the fact that families which work fall time are few ; most 
work only half time, for fishing and boat plying are very common additional soarces of income even 
when a man has no land to till. The estimated average income from ^ net making of such a family 
making 25 nets in a year is from Rs. 106 to Rs. 144 annually. In this industry also the middlemen 
with a system of advances of cash or hemp and purchase of the nets in favourable terms, have a strong- 
hold. They succeed in cutting down prices to the workers to such an extent as to cause from 25 to 
5o per cent, difference, between the workers^ receipt and the local bazar price. The total volume o£ * 
the trade is estimated at 1 lakh annually. 

Y.—AGURU {Agar). 

The word agvru properly means the attar distilled from the dark brown hardened resinous 
juice secreted in the wood of the tree Aquilaria Agallocha and it is also used to mean the 
fragrant wood itself. Although the Ain-i-Akhari tells us that in Mogul times Sylhet used to grOt# 
forests of aguru, there is little found now in the district. The chief agar forests are in the Assam 
Valley and the Naga Hills, and discovery of the particular trees which happen to have developed 
the valuable secretion appears to be largely a matter of chance. 

The raw material with adhering wood is brought to Sujanagar, Rafinagar and three other villages 
near Dakshinbhag in Sylhet, for distillation by the skilled workers there. There is hardly any local 
demand. Most of the demand is from other parts of India, where it is used in religious ritual, and 
from China and Western Asia, for which market it is bought by Arab merchants in Calcutta. 

The industry cannot strictly be called only a cottage industry, for there are only about 40 families 
who own distillery plants. Most of the business is in the hands of two exporting firms who have 
workshops in the two chief villages. These employ a large number of day labourers, and also give 
out work on contract to those who prefer to work at home. The day labourers get 6 annas a day 
and the others are paid at piece rates. With the great majority the industry is subsidiary to agricul- 
ture. 

The business is entirely in the hands of Muhammadans. There are nearly 1,000 workers in 
addition to the families who have their own stills. 

There is no fixed market rate, and the prices are fixed by haggling. The three products, manu- 
factured agar wood, attar and the residue or dust, all have their values. First quality material may 
yield Rs. 3-8 per tola for attar, Rs. 15 a seer for manufactured agar, and Re. 1-8 per maund for dust. 
Profits are high, some estimates varying from 66 per cent, to 260 per cent, on working a maund of raw 
material, but want of capital hinders the smaller manufacturer. Usually he has to approach the 
exporting middleman, who only agrees to finance him on the usual conditions, viz., that the entir* 
output be sold to him, and that the seller accept lower rates. 
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APPENDIX. F. 

Tamily Budgets.* 

A 

1 . Cultivator — Nowgong, 

Tillage — Gliilani, thana Jamunamukh, mauza Kampur. 

(a) A family of seven members. — Three miles, one being old, one boy of about 1'2 and one full 
grown man, two females of full grown age and two infant girls. The females do household work such 
as cooking, house keeping, etc. They do not help in the field work. 


Annual income, 

Es. 

Paddy grown and taken 100 maunds, 

value ... ... 300 

^latikalai ... ... 36 

Sale-proceeds of vegetables and poultry 60 

Pish caught and consumed ... 60 

Cattle sold and hired out and milk sold 100 

Loan taken... ... ... -50 

Total ... ... 603 


Expenditure. 

Es. 

Paddy consumed f6 maunds, price ... 168 

Salt, oil, spices, etc. ... ... 36 

Cloth ... ... ... loo 

FLh ... ... ... 60 

Fodder for cattle, etc. ... ... 36 

Expenses for guests, birth and death, etc. 60 

Religious and medical expenses ... 36 

Price of milk ... ... ... 60 

Interest paid ... ... ... .5 

Land Eevenue ... ... ... 20 


Total ... ... 5S1 


Majority of the people are in this state of economic distress, only 5 per cent, of the villagers are 
in better condition hut about 20 per cent, are in worse condition. 


2. Cultivator — Lahhimpur . 

C Male adult 

Ordinary cultivator : — Village — BhadiaChnk, ) Female adult .. 


Miri mahal — Thana, Dibrugarh. 

Annual income. 

Paddy and mustard... 

Value of fish caught and consumed 
Commission as Gum ... 

Loan ... ... ... 

Total ... 


Es. a. p. 

762 0 0 

0 
0 

.30 0 0 

807 0 0 


50 0 
25 0 


1 Male child 
Female child ... 

Total 

Expenditure. 
A — Food. 


2 

2 

3 

1 


Rs. a. p. 


Rice 

Salt 

Oil 

Spices 

Fish 

Pulse 

Tea 


Betel-nut 
Kerosine oil 
Tobacco and molasses 
Clothes ... 

Country liquor 


B. 


365 0 0 
5 0 0 
13 0 0 
3 A 0 
50 0 0 
2 0 0 
5 12 0 


11 8 0 
] 10 0 
9 12 0 
33 0 0 
47 0 


C. 


Festivals 

Depreciation, in plough bullocks 
Purchase of implements 
Poll-tax 

Repayment of debt... 

Interest 

Lent 

Total 

Balance in dhan 

Grand total 


0 


80 0 0 
5 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 
30 0 0 

9 6 0 
20 0 0 


702 4 0 

1C4 12 0 

867 0 0 


* Eemarks snided in some of the budgets are opinions of the particular enquiring ofScers. 
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3. Cultivator — Sylhet- 

Muhammadau of village Digband^ Biswanath police station. 


Family 

Anmal income. 


"1 


Value of crops, etc. 


Es. 

252 

Wages as labourers 

• * • 

100 

Loan 

» • • 

150 


Total ... 5b2 


1 male adult. 

1 female adult, 

3 male children. 

3 female children. 

Item of expenses. 

A — Food. 


Rice ... ... 288 

Salt ... ... 5 

Oil ... ... 10 

Spices ... 5 

Fish ... ... 12 

F'jlses ... .. 5 

Vegetables ... ... 3 

Milk and ghee ... ... 8 

F — Other expenses- 

Betel-nut ... ... 5 

Kerosene oil ... ... 6 

Tobacco ... ... 8 

Clothes ... ... 20 

Household utensils ... 5 

Furniture ... ... 8 

C — Miscellaneous. 

Land revenue and rent ... 20 

Local taxation ... ] 


Total ... 404 


4. Ciiltivator-^Khasi and Jainiia Hills, 

(Five members) 1 adult male, 2 adult females, 1 girl and 1 boy. 
Jowai subdivision. 

Vills^e Nongkhlieh (Nongkhlieh Doloiship), 


Annoal income. 

Es. 

Value of paddy and other crops 
grown with vegetables, fruits 
and live-stock less value of 
seeds ... ... 311 


Total ... 311 ' 


Remarks- 

3 workers, 2 dependants- 

Work for about 8 months in the year- 


items of expenditure. 


A — load. 


Bice ... 

Indian corn ... 
Sweet potatoes 
Salt ... 

Oil 

Spices ... 
Fish 

Vegetables ... 


Es. a. p. 
160 0 0 
15 0 0 

4 0 0 
6 0 0 

5 12 0 
3 9 0 

12 0 0 
10 0 0 


F — Other household expenses. 


Betel-nut 
Tobacco 
Clothes 

Household utensils 

Furniture 

Soap 

Matches 


8 10 0 
2 14 0 
25 0 0 
0 8 0 
»-> j 

10 0 
I 7 0 


C — Miscellaneous- 

House repairs ... 700 

Medical expenses ... 2 0 0 

Domestic festivals and en- 
tertainments {p%ijas in- 
cluded) ... 0 12 0 

Hire or purchase of raw 
materials and implements 10 o 0 

Land revenue, rent and 
house-tax ... 7 0 0 

Wages for field labour ... 10 0 0 


Total 


292 8 0 
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5. Tea-garden coolie— -Sibsagar {Jorhai). 

CINAMAEA TEA ESTATE. 

Family — 1 male (Leboo Dhaadasi-Telugu) adult, 1 female adult (working), 1 boy 6 years (non- 
working), 1 girl 4 years (non-working). 

W orks in tea-house for part of year, in garden for remainder. 


Monthly income. 


3’ay for man 
Pay for wife 
Value of paddy grown 
in bis own land 
Es. 20 for the whole 
year, i.e.. Re. 1-10-0 
per mouth 

Total ... 

This family is an 
average good tea- 
garden family. The 
family is a little 
above the average. 


Es. 


9 

8 


1 10 0 


19 10 0 


I 


Monthly expenditure. 


Eice 

Salt 

Oil 

Spices and small fish 
Pulses 

Vegetables ... 
Sugar, etc. ... 


Es. a. p. 
8 8 0 
0 2 ^ 0 
0 7 0 
0 10 0 
0 12 0 
0 3 0 
0 4 0 


Other household expenses. 

Betel-nut ... ... 0 5 0 

Tobacco ... ... 0 12 0 

Kerosene oil... ... 0 3 0 

Clothes ... ... 3 8 0 

Liquor ... ... 200 

Household utensil ... 0 8 0 


Domestic festivals 
Hire of cattle 
Eent 


C — Miscellaneous. 

3 ... 08 

0 2 

0 4 


Total 


18 11 0 


It is estimated that 20 per cent, of the families on the garden are above this standard, 30 per 
cent, of this standard and the remainder below. 


6. Tea-garden coolies— ‘Sylhet. 


Caste — Oriya {South Sylhet). 


Man, wife, sister (aged), old mother, child — 2.^ workers. 


Beceipts. 


Yearly Budget. 

I 


Expenditure. 



Es. a. 

P- 




Es. 

a. 

P' 

Wages 

204 12 

0 

Rice 

• . . 

• • • 

104 

0 

0 

Advance agreement 

22 0 

0 

Salt 

• • • 

• • • 

3 

4 

0 

Bonus, monthly... 

9 0 

0 

Oil 

« • • 

• • • 

3 

4 

0 

House repairs 

2 0 

0 

Spices 

• • « 

• • « 

1 

10 

0 

Medical 

6 D 

0 

Fish 


• •• 

1 

10 

0 

Bed bags 

1 0 

0 

Pulse 



3 

4 

0 




■ 

Vegetables 

• • • 

> • ■ 

8 

4 

0 

Total 

244 12 

0 

Milk 


• •• 

5 

11 

0 



— 

Gur 


• •• 

5 

11 

0 




Kerosene 



3 

4 

0 




Tobacco 


• • • 

7 

5 

0 




Liquor 


> « • 

52 

0 

0 




House repairs 

• •• 

2 

0 

0 




Medical 

• «« 

• •• 

6 

0 

0 




Festivities 

... 

• • • 

2 

0 

0 




Clothes 

• • • 

• • * 

16 

7 

0 




Bed bags 



1 

0 

0 




Utensils 


• • • 

2 

0 

0 





Total 


223 

10 

0 


/ 
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7. 'Eyi-garden coolie- 
Village Sarigabarij near Sllonibari Tea Estate — ! 
Income (annual). 



Rs. 

a. 

P 

Rico 

264 

0 

0 

Vegetables 

10 

0 

0 

Fruits ... 

6 

0 

0 

Milk ... 

23 

0 

0 

"Wages fiom garden ... 

173 

12 

0 

Total 

476 

12 

0 


Kote . — This is a good class of far-coolie familv. 
Voman plu ks for about 3 months, 2 men earn 6 
annas dally, working about half the week on the 
garden. 


8. Cultivator — Hand- 


•North Lahhimpnr. 

family members — 2 men, 1 woman and 3 children. 


Expenditure (annual). 


Rs. 

a. 

p 

-Food. 

Rice, 42 maunds at Rs. 4 

163 

0 

0 

Salt ]| seers weekly (cattle 

included) ... 

12 

3 

0 

Oil 

26 

0 

0 

Spices 

13 

0 

0 

Pulses 

19 

8 

0 

Vegetables ... 

2'") 

0 

0 

Milk 

23 

0 

0 

Gur 

6 

8 

0 

■Other household expenses. 

Kerosene oil ... 

7 

5 

0 

Tobacco and molasses 

15 

0 

0 

Cloths 

57 

12 

0 

Opium 

65 

0 

0 

Liquor 

1 

0 

0 

Household utensils 

5 

15 

0 

■Miscellaneous. 

Domestic festivals 

5 

0 

0 

Land revenue 

9 

0 

0 

Local rate ... ... 

0 

9 

0 

Repayment of debt 

20 

0 

0 

Interest for 3 months 

2 

0 

0 


Total ... 476 12 0 


worker— Cachar. 


Three workers and 4 dependants — working mem- 
bers engaged in work for about 250 days. 


Thana Hailakacdi village Nimaichandpur I 
■1 male adult, 3 female adults and 3 children. 


Income. 



Rs. 

a. 

p 

V alue of cloth pre- 




pared and sold 

40 

0 

0 

Value of crops, etc. ... 

200 

0 

0 

Trade in bamloos, canes, 




etc. 

70 

0 

0 

Total 

1 310 

0 

0 


Expenditure. 


Rice 

Salt 

Oil 

Spices 

Eish 

Pulses 

Tea, sugar, etc. 

Betel leaves and nuts 

Kerosene oil 

Tebacco 

Clothes 

Utensils 

House repairs 

Medical expenses 

L'omestic festivals 

Land revenue 

Local taxation 


Rs. a. p. 

170 0 0 
2 8 0 
9 0 0 
2 0 0 
8 0 0 

4 0 0 
8 0 0 
3 0 0 
7 0 0 

■ 2 0 0 
40 0 0 
6 0 0 
12 0 0 

5 0 0 
3 0 0 

30 0 0 
0 9 0 
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9. CuUivator-Ftsherman — Cachar. 


Two workers and 3 dependants working meqibers 
engaged for about 240 days. 


Income. 

Value of crops, etc. 

Value of iisb caught and sold 
Total 


Es. 

160 

90 

250 


Thana Hailakandi, village Nitnaiohandpur 
II — 2 male adnlts and 3 children. 


Potter family 
Period 1 year. 


Income. 

Value of crops grown, etc. — 
'B-ufit 12 bighas 
Ahn land 4 bighas 
Mustard 2 bighas 
Pulse 1 bigha 
Sale or hire of cattle ... 
Money taken on loan ... 
Pottery manufacture . . . 

Total 


Es. 

240 

50 

10 

6 

10 

100 

60 

476 


Expenditure. 






Rs. 

a. 

Rice 


130 

0 

Salt 


2 

0 

Oil 


9 

0 

Spices 

... 

6 

4 

Tea and molasses 

■ ■ • 

1 

4 

Eetel-nuts, etc. ... 


9 

0 

Kerosene oil 


7 

0 

Tobacco 

» • • 

4 

8 

Cloths 


25 

0 

Utensils 


10 

0 

House repairs 


6 

0 

Domestic festival 

... 

5 

0 

Rent 

t • • 

32 

0 

Local taxation 


0 

9 

Total 


247 

9 

— Nowgovg. 




)ergaon, P. S. Dergaon. 




Male adult 


3 


Female 


1 


Male child 


2 


Female child 


3 


Total 


9 


Expenditure. 


Es. a. 

P. 

A — Food. 




Rice ... 

• ■ . 

300 0 

0 

Salt ... 

. « • 

5 0 

0 

Spices 

• • • 

2 0 

0 

Fish ... 

• • • 

10 0 

0 

V egetables 

• • • 

3 0 

0 

Milk and ghee 

. . . 

6 0 

0 

Tea, sugar, g^ir, etc. 


20 0 

0 


B — Other household expenses. 


The income of such a family depends 
to a considerable extent on the number of female 
adults, who work in pottery manufacture mainly. 
There is no family solely depending on pottery 
manufacture : every family has some cultivation as 
well. 

Such families are 1 0 per cent., above this 
line 85 per cent., and below this line 6 per cent. 


Betel-nnt 


Nil. 

Kerosene oil 

4 

0 

Tobacco and molasses 

6 

0 

Clothes 

40 

0 

Opium, ganja, etc. 

26 

0 

Utensils 


Nil 

C — Miscellaneous. 

House repair, etc.... 

5 

0 

Medical expenses ... 

50 

Nil 

Festivals, etc. 

0 

H ire or purchase of boat 

2 

8 

Raw material and implements... 

26 

Nil 

Land revenue 

0 

Repayment of debt (principal) 

20 

0 

Interest on loans ... 

20 

0 

Release of impounded cattle ... 

6 

0 

Gift in marriage ... 

5 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


T-.tal 


... 556 8 0 


/ 
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11. Coal-niner — LalchimpuT, 

MAKUM, MAUZA LEDO. 

Family, coal miner : 2 male adults, 1 female adult, 1 male child, 1 female child. 


Items of income. 


Amount yearly. 
Ks. 


Income per annum (all 720 

adults working), wages, 

2 males at average Rs. 30 
per mensem. 

Wages, 1 female at Bs. 20 240 

per mensem. ■ 

Yearly ... 960 


It is very difficult to give any really 
reliable figures as the earnings and 
standard of living of the vanous 
classes of labour vary very much. 


Items of expenditure. 


A 


loocl- 

Rice 2^ maunds per month at 
Bs. 8 per mensem = Rfr. 20. 
Salt 4 seers per month 
Oil 2 ,, „ „ 

Spices at Re. 1 per month 
Fish at Rs. 5 per month 
Pulses 10 seers per month 
Vegetables at Rs. 2 per month 
Milk and ghee at Bs. 10 per 
month. 

Tea, sugar, etc., at Rs. 2 per 
month. 

Live-stock, poultry, goats 
pigeon, eggs, milch cow and 
calves at Rs. 2 per month. 
B — Other household expemes. 

Betel-nut at Re. 1 per month 
Kerosene oil at annas 12 per 
month. 

Tobacco and molasses at Rs. 2 
per month. 

Clothes at Rs. 3 per month ... 
Liquor at Rs. 7 per month ... 
Household utensils at Re. 1 
per month. 

Furniture 
C— ‘Miscellaneous. 


Amount yearly, 

Rs. 
240 
5 

30 
12 
60 
30 
24 
120 

24 

24 


12 

9 

24 

36 

84 

12 

Nil. 


Village, mauza or thanal Digboi (Margherita). 


Number of workers ... 2 

Number of dependants ... 3 

Items of income. 

Wages 

Money taken on loan 
Total 


} 


Total 5 members. 


Rs. 

276 

29 


35 


C.- 


House repairs and materials . . . supplied by 


Company. 

Medical expenses 

Ditto. 

Domestic festivals and entertain- 


ment 

12 

Land revenue or rent ... 

Nil. 

Local taxation 

Nil. 

Repayment of debt... ... 

Nil. 

Interest on loan 

Nil. 

Any other expenses... ... 

Nil. 

Approximate yearly expenditure... 

758 

-Lahhimpur. 


i 1 female child, 1 infant (male). 


Items of expenditure. 


•Food. 

Rs. 

Rice (including flour, etc.) 

... 186 

Salt ... ... 

3 

Oil 

12 

Spices 

3 

Pish (refer to all classes who spend 


money in fish) 

10 

Pulses 

10 

Vegetables 

8 

Milk smi. ghee 

6 

Tea, sugar, etc. 

10 

-Other household expenses. 


Kerosene oil 

5 

Tobacco and molasses ... 

4 

Clothes 

25 

Liquor . ... 

... 8 

-Miscellaneous, 


Firewood ... 

12 

Barber 

... .3 

Total ... 

... 305 


— 
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13. Earth worker on roads — Goalpara. 
Thana — Bilasipara. 

Number of members in the family. 

fMale 1 


Workers- 


Dependants. 


Items of income. 


Rs. 


Wages 


225 


There are no local earth workers. This budget 
refers to a pair of upcountry settlers who 
ca^ry on their work throughout the year. 


Items of expenditure. 


Total 


225 


A — Food, 

Rice 

Salt 

Oil 

Spices ... ... 

Fish 

Pulses 

Vegetables 

Milk and ghee 

Tea, sugar, etc. 

Live-stock 

B — Other household expenditure. 
Betel-nut 
Kerosene oil ... 

Tobacco and molasses 
Cloths 

Opium, ganja or liquor 
Household utensils 
C — Miscellaneous, 

House repair and meterials 
Domestic festivals and enter- 
tainment. 

Purchase of implements . . . 

Land revenue or rent 

Local taxation... ••• 

Other expenses (Remittance 
to parents by M. O.) 

Total 


14. General labourer-^Khasi and Jaintia Hills {Shillong), 
Constitution of family — 1 male adult worker. 

1 female „ „ 

1 female child (14 years) worker 
1 male child (6 years) — dependant. 

1 >1 I» (4 !, ) I, 

1 l> }! >} ) » 


Nil 


Rs. a. p. 

96 0 0 
3 0 0 

8 4 0 

18 0 
6 0 0 

27 0 0 

9 0 0 
Nil. 

3 0 0 

18 0 

Nil. 

5 4 0 

3 0 0 

15 0 0 

Nil. 

10 0 

10 0 0 

6 0 0 

3 0 0 
5 4 0 

0 6 0 
20 4 0 

224 6 0 


Items of income- monthly. 


Rs. a. p. 

Wages, wcffking for 
20 days on the average, 
in a month — 

1 male adult at annas 12 

per diem ... 15 0 0 

1 female adult at annas 6 

per diem ... 780 

1 female child at annas 4 

per diem ... 5 0 0 

Total income ... 27 8 0 


Items of expenditure— montUy. 

A — Food, ~ 

Rice 
Salt 
Oil 
Spices 

Pish (dried and fresh) 

Meat 

Vegetables 

Total 

B — Other household expenses. 
Betel-nut 
Kerosine oil ... 

Tobacco 
Cloths 

Opium, ganja and liquor 
Household utensils 


Total 

C — Miscellaneous. 

House repairs and materials 
Medical expenses and/w/ar,. 
Purchase of implements 
Other expenses (house-rent 
Re. 1, fuel Rs. 2-8, soap, 
etc., annas 8). 

Total 

Total expenditiire 


s. 

a. 

P- 

13 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

18 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Nil. 


0 

3 

0 

5 

1 

0 


Nil. 


0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

12 

0 

27 

14 

0 
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15. Middle-class family — South Sylliet. 
The family budgets have been made for one year on actual enquiries. 
Mnharir in Government service (Muhammadan) — Srimangal — 

^ Adult male 

■r, M i_ J Adult female ... ... .. 

Family members j 

(. Young daughter 


Total 


Expeaditure. 


Income. 


Pay of Es. 30 a month 


Es. a. p. 
360 0 0 


This is a faithful account. The family is in 
want. It is an instance of strict economy. 


A — Food. 

Eice 

Salt 15 seers 
Oil 12 seers ... 

Spices 

Fish 

Pulses 30 seers 
Vegetables ... 

Milk 

Sugar and tea 

Total 

B— Other household expenses. 
Betal-nut and pan 
Kerosine oil 2 tins 
Tobacco 24 seers 
Cloths 

Household utensils 
Furniture 

Total 

C — Miscellaneous. 

House repairs 
Medical expense 
Festivals 
Bent 

Total 


, _ Total expenditure 

16. Middle-class f a7nily~-F owgong. 


Nowgong Town. — Sadr Police Station. 

Clerk on pay of Es. 68 per mensem. 

Family—l male adult, 1 female adult, 4 children, 2 nephews, 1 maid servant~9 


Items of income. 


Annual salary 

Value of crops grown with fruit 
Value of cloth made at home 
Cow's milk ... 

Money taken on loan, including things 
purchased on credit 

Total 


Es. 

816 

80 

12 

16 

140 


1.064 


The deficit is Es. 93 (73 + 20), 
affairs always continues. 


This state of 


Items of expenditure. 

A, 


Bice 
Salt 
Oil 
Spices 
Fish 
Pulses 
Vegetables 
Milk and ghee 
Tea and sugar, 

Bet 1 

Kerosine 

Molasses 

Cloths 

Uiensils 

Furniture 


etc. 


B. 


C. 


House repairs... 

^ 'edical expenses 
Domestic festivals and enter- 
tainment 
Eaw material 

Land revenue and municipal 
taxes 

EeFund of debt 
Helping poor sister, sub- 
SCI ip Jon 

Total 


1 



1 



2 



1 



5 



Es. 

a. 

P. 

120 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

9 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Nil. 


15 

0 

0 

206 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

15 

0 

e 

48 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

me 

4 

0 

88 

4 

0 

334 

12 

0 

mbers. 




Rs. 

a. 

280 

0 


4 

8 


27 

0 


13 

0 

110 

0 


36 

0 


36 

0 


47 

0 


70 

0 


12 

0 


24 

0 


7 

8 

180 

0 


10 

0 


7 

0 


80 

0 


30 

0 


25 

0 


6 

0 


28 

0 

120 

0 


30 

0 

1,133 

0 
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APPENDIX G. 

JEstimate of prodnction and average individual income at prices prevailing in 1921-22-* 
[Crops according to estimates of Agriculture Department.] 


— 

Outtnm (000’ s 
of maunds). 

Average whole- 
sale price at 
chief marts. 

Value of 
produce in 
lakhs of rupees. 

' 1 

1 1 

1 : 

• 2 

3 

4 



Rs, a. p. 


Rice (husked) 

54,443 

5 5 0 
per maund. 

28,92 

Mustard 

1,574 

6 11 0 
per maund. 

1,05 

GVrT ••4 ••• ••• ••• 

867 

9 0 0 
per maund. 

78 

••• ••• •». 

752 

7 10 0 

57 

Other crops (cotton, sesamum, pulses, millets, roots, 
vegetables, fiuits, etc.). Value estimated according to 
areas reported cultivated 

• • * 


5,23 

Tea {value of exports 8JS crores ; value to Assam taken 
at lialf tins} ••• «•« 



4,39 

Coal, taken at annas 7 per maund fa!-mines 

8,441 

... 

37 

Petroleum, taken at anna 1 per gallon of crude oil ex- 
weils 

9'5 million 
gallons. 


6 

Fish, caught and sold or consumed, estimated value 


• •• 

40 

Silk, cloth, limestone, forest products and small manufac- 
tures, estimated value ... ... 

• •• 

1 

! 

60 

Total 

... 

••• 

Rs. 42,37 
lakhs. 


Population of Assam (excluding Manipur) ... ... ... 7,606,230 

Average money value of annual incon\e per heal, 1921-22, nearly ... Rs. 56 
or per occupied house ... ... ... ... „ 266 


• See Chapter XII, last paragraph. The calculation, which represents production ralue and not actual cash income to the 
aver^fe peasant, is only a rough approximation. Some items in the list have probably been much underestimated (e.g., fish and 
cloth); other items, such as lire-stock profits, hare been omitted. 

No attempt has been made to estimate the shares of income taken by the trader, the money-lender and the rent-receiver on tire 
one hand and the cultivator and wage-earner on the other. 


I 










